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Some Account of the Lirr and Writines of Mrs. Trimmer. 
(Continued from Vol. 1. page 269, and concluded.) 


HE reader, it is presumed, will not, in this place, object to 
the perusal of part of a letter from an exemplary mother 
who had formed the minds of her children by means of Mrs. 
Trimmer’s writings. 
** You, my dear Madam, have been my model ever since 
{ undertook the very important charge of educating my 
children myself. Your prints adorn my school-room, and 
the descriptions of them have brought my children very for- 
ward both in Sacred and Profane History. All your other 
books are in my library, and from your very valuable ones— 
“ The Teacher's Assistant,” “ The Attempt to familiarize 


the Catechism,” “ The Explanation of the Office of Public | 
Baptism of Infants,” and the ‘ Companion to the Book of © 


Common Prayer,’ 1 hope to make them good Christians, 
and worthy members of society. 

“ Your Sacred History we are now reading, and I flatter 
myself the early impressions they will receive from your 
excellent Annotations and Reflections will enter deeply into 
their hearts, and make them ever hold the Sacred Volume in 
awe and reverence. 

‘¢ With what gratitude, my dear Madam, must every pa- 
rent look up to you, for the very great assistance you have 
given them towards bringing up their infant flock! Had I 
returned from town without personally thanking you for the 


many advantages | haye received from your books, not only 
Vor. Ti. Q 
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for my children, but also for myself, 1 should ever have ac- 

cused myself of ingratitude ; at present, | am only fearful 
you thought me rather too presuming ; ; but you will certainly 
pardon me the liberty I took in waiting on you, when I in- 
form you how very greatly | profited by the few hours I had 
the happiness of ‘spending in your company; seeing your 
method with the Charity Children, taught me in what man- 
ner I should proceed with my own.” 

The first of Mrs. Trimmer’s publications mentioned in 
ber Journal, is the “ Fabulous Histories.” The intention 
of this little work was to give children proper ideas of the 
treatment of animals; and, under the fictitious name of a 
Nest of Robins, to inculcate lessons of domestic virtue. 
This book being in the hands of most young people, it is un- 
necessary to say much respecting it; the reader will doubt- 
less allow it the merit of being ingenious and interesting, 
and of conveying much useful ins struction under a pleasing 
form. 

In the year 1786, the first edition of “ T'he economy of 
Charity,” was publis shed. Mrs. Trimmer was indeed to 
compose this work by the applications made to her respect- 
ing the formation and management of Sunday Schools, which 
were indeed so numerous that she thought a book of eeneral 
information upon the subject might save trouble, and, at the 
same time, be the means of inducing many people to ‘under- 
take the establishment of these and other beneficial charities. 

The diffusion of knowledge amongst the poor is now be- 
come so general, that we cannot easily go back to the recol- 
lection of the time when, excepting the old established Pa- 
rochial Charity Schools, and a few schools endowed or sup- 

ported by private individuals, there was scarcely an institu- 
tion for the education of the poor in the kingdom. Yet this 
was the case before the establishment of Sunday Schools. 
To Mr. Raikes, of Gloucester, the nation is, in the first place, 
indebted for the happy idea of collecting the children of the 
poor together on the Sabbath, and giving them instruction 
suited to the sacredness of the day ; but perhaps no publi- 
cation on this subject was of more ‘utility than ** The Hco- 
nomy of Charity.” The influence of this work was very 
visible when it first made its appearance, and proved a 
source of inexpressible gratitude to the author. 

The description of the first assembling of a little flock of 
mtaught children, and the opening of a Sunday School had 
Joubtless great weight at the moment, and will still be read 
xith interest by every one who has assisted in similar works 
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of piety and charity. The heart will bear witness to the 
truth of the picture, and glow with delight at the recollec- 
tion of having ever been engaged in so good a cause. 

Nor were the exertions of Mrs. Trimmer confined to those 
charitable institutions recommended in her * Gconomy of 
Charity ;”’ im latter years, when the great improvement in 
ihe mechanical arrangement of schools, and easy method of 
teaching numbers to read and write, &c. first began to spread, 
it is well known with what an anxious eye she watched over 
ihose institutions, and that not solely from the fear that any 
thing should be taught in them inimical to the Church Estas 
blishment of these kingdoms, though that was a weighty 
point with her; but from an apprehension that while they 
were endeavouring to accommodate the instruction given In 
them to Christians of various opinions, fundamental doctrines 
should be laid aside, and the general cause of Christianity 
be injured. She always thought it best that the Dissenters 
from the Church should have seperate schools, lest the acco- 
modations and concessions, which might be necessary where 
Christians of various denominations were instructed together, 
should defeat the end in view, and create indecision of mind 
instead of unanimity of sentiment. 

‘The Female Magazine” was anether work carried on 
shi this time by Mrs. Trimmer. It was intended as a 
book of instruction and amusement for cottagers and servants, 
and contained various matter which had a tendency toe im- 
prove and lead the mind to religion and virtue. 

Each number consisted of a sermon, generally abridged 
from the works of some learned Divine of the Church of 
England; and of descriptions of foreign countries, in which 
care was taken to make the lower orders see the comforts 
and advantages belonging to this favoured land, and also to 
render them contented with its laws and government. Other 
subjects calculated to improve were introduced, but the 
principal part of the original matter consisted of “ In- 
structive Tales,’ which, since the Magazine itself has been 
out of print, have been collected into a small volume, and 
published separately. 

These Tales, as their title denotes, were designed to con- 
vey to the lower orders of the people many instructive les- 
sons; and also to point out to their superiors the proper 
manner of treating them, in order to correct many of the 
faults peculiar to their humble station in life. ‘The fiction 
is laid in a country village. Mr. Andrews, the supposed 
Squire of the parish. and his Lady, are represented as having 
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a tender regard for their poor neighbours, and as greatly 
desirous of contributing to their welfare and happiness. The 
character of Mrs. Andrews, has by many persons been sup- 
posed to resemble the benevolent Author of the Tales, and 
doubtless the picture, though drawn without design, is some- 
thing similar. 

About the year 1787, the “* Adele et Theodore”? of Madame 
de Genlis, first made its appearance in England. ‘The pe- 
rusal of this work suggested to Mrs. Trimmer, the idea otf 
having prints engraved, representing different events in his- 
tory, to hang up in nurseries with books of explanation. She 
accordingly selected subjects from ancient history, both sa- 
cred and profane, and wrote descriptions of the prints. These 
at first were fastened on pasteboard, but this method not be- 
ing found so convemient, they were afterwards bound up in 
a small volume. 

Various alterations in these little works have taken place 
since they were first published. At present the prints are 
placed at the head of the chapters, and not collected in se- 
parate books as formerly. 

This set of little books consists of * a Series of Prints from 
Ancient History, with Descriptions; “a Series of Prints 
from the Old Testament, and also one from the New Testa- 
ment ; * an Abridgment of the Roman History, and @ concise 
History of England.” ‘The design of them was to initiate 
young readers in the knowledge of history, to give them a 
desire to study it more fully, to imprint on their minds some 
of the leading events, and, at the same time, to accustom them 
4o make proper reflections on what they read. 

Though it was certainly the ddele et Theodore of Madame 
de Genlis, which was the cause of Mrs. Trimmer’s having 
Historical Subjects engraved, with explanations of them, yet 
the idea of showing children prints of different kinds, by way 
of illustration of the stories related to them, particularly 
from Sacred Writ, was not new to her; she had always been 
accustomed to amuse her own little family in this manner, 
with such prints as fell in her way, and used frequently to 
entertain them with anecdotes, to which the pictures or 
prints they met with had a reference. She would probably 


have adopted the plan sooner, if she had seen the work of 


M. Rollin on the * Belles Lettres,” in which he brings for- 
ward the same idea; and it is not improbable that Madame 
de Genlis herself, in the first stance, might be indebted te 
him for the hint. 7 

‘¢ It is much to be desired,” says M. Rollin, “ that there 
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were a number of prints made expressly for the instruction 
and amusement of children; and that they had likewise 
books containing words, phrases, and little histories, adapted 
to their comprehension, printed in large characters. 

‘‘ When they can read sufliciently to join words together, 
short phrases may be given them to read, containing some 
historical fact, or curious circumstance ; for instance, Cain, 
killed his Brother, Abel, through Envy of his Virtue. The 
child may then be told who Cain and Abel were; what 
envy is; and why Cain envied his brother, &c. &c.; and 

rints of the thing he reads about should be shown to him, * 

‘‘ Fathers of families,’ continues M. Rollin, “ if ever 
ene was well instructed himself, and careful to instruct his 
children and his domestics, ought to be the first masters and 
the first catechists. 1 read with smgular pleasure what M. 
Fleury related to one of his particular friends, in the preli- 
minary discourse of his Catechism. | knew one man, among 
others, said he, who was competently instructed in his reli. 
gion without having had in his childhood any other master 
than his father. From the age of three years, this good man 
used to take his son upon his knees every evening, and relate 
to him, in a familiar manner, sometimes the history of Abra- 
ham, sometimes that of Joseph, &c.; showing him at the 
same time, in a book, prints of these histories; and it was 
one of the family amusements to repeat them. When this 


child was seven years old, the father let him read some of 


the easiest parts of the Bible and Testament, carefully ex- 
plaining whatever appeared difficult to his comprehension : 
and during the whole of his life, this person, thus instructed, 
retained great love and esteem for the holy Scriptures.” 

The “ Attempt to familiarize the Catechism of the Church 
of England,” the “ Explanation of the Office of Baptism,” 
and the *“* Comment on the Book of Common Prayer,” suc- 
ceeded. The last work is in the style of the Annotations on 
Sacred History. and chiefly consists of comments on the 
Epistles and Gospels. It is designed to follow the “ Sacred 
History,” and make a volume of the same size. 

Several other smaller works, from time to time, made 
their appearance ; such as “ 4 little Spelling Book for Chil- 
dren ;”? *“* Easy Lessons,” &c.: but as the books for the use 
of the children of the poor were for some years the ereat 
object of Mrs. ‘Trimmer’s solicitude, it will be necessary to 
turn the attention of the reader particularly towards them. 

She had long lamented, that the instruction in charity 
schools was given in a very superficial manner, and that the 
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children brought up in them learnt too much by rote, with- 
out being taught to understand what they thus committed to 
memory: but when Sunday schools were set on foot, and 
Mrs. Trimmer became a constant visitor at those established 
in her neighbourhood, the deficiency struck her more forci- 
bly, and she applied herself with the utmost diligence to re- 
medy the evil. Most assiduously did she labour to effect the 
purpose she had in view, of improving the method of giving 
religious instructions in charity schools, and at length happily 
succeeded, 

When her books were completed, she perceived that they 
eould not be of all the utility she desired, unless admitted on 
the list of those published by the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge; but this honour, ca was sensible, 
could not easily be attained by a female writer. The books 
too included in her plan of appropriate instruction for the poor 
were numerous; and, in order to have them admitted, it 
was necessary that they should be read by several members 
of the Society. A considerable portion of time was there- 
fore requisite for this purpose; and Mrs. Trimmer was una- 
voidably kept in suspense upon the subject, and had many 
fears, lest they should be rejected. She therefore endea- 
voured to bring her mind into such a state, that in case she 
should meet with a disappointment, she might bear it with 
equanimity ; yet still she owned the mortification would be 
great, as she had flattered herself, that by means of these 
books she might facilitate the study of the Scriptures, and be 
an humble instrument, in the hand of Providence, towards 

reading the truths of Christianity. 

At length, however, she had the happiness of hearing, that 
ihe books were approved by several of our most orthodox 
divines, and some dignitaries of the Church ; and that they 
were admitted on the list of publications dispersed by the 
venerable Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. With 
what humility and gratitude she received this intelligence, 
will be seen in her Journal. The reader will easily suppose 
it must be great in proportion to the anxiety she had felt 
upon the occasion. ‘That her books were likely to be ex- 
tensively useful, was a circumstance of the utmost satisfac- 
tion to her. ‘lo be an humble labourer in the vineyard of 
her great Lord and Master was the height of her ambition, 
and to assist in the great work of spreading the knowledge of 
the Gospel amongst the poor was dearer to her heart than 
any worldly honours that could have been conferred on her. 
The titles of these books may be seen in the Last of the Society 
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for Promoting Christian Knowledge, and therefore need not 
‘be inserted here ; but it may be added, that some of them, 
though originally written solely for the instruction of the 

oor, have been found useful also for children in the higher 
walks of life. Ofthis number are the “ T'eacher’s Assistant,” 
and “ The Scripture Catechism, Part J. and II.” with the se- 
lections from the Scriptures, to which the lectures and ques- 
tions are adapted. 

One more book, and that of no inconsiderable importance, 
belongs to this set, though not in the List of the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge. It is entitled, “ 4 Help 
to the Unlearned,”’ and contains a short explanation of every 
chapter in the Old and New Testament, in the order in 
which they stand in the Sacred Volume. This work may 
probably be considered as rather above the comprehension 
of the lowest orders of the people ; but it is well suited to 
intelligent servants, and has been much read and approved 
by many persons in superior stations. The observations 
upon the Epistles are the parts of the book upon which the 
author laboured most assiduously, and in which, perhaps, 
she has most happily succeeded ; many of the most difficult 
passages being clearly explained, and the texts of most ge- 
neral practical utility pomted out. 

There is still remaining to be noticed a work of great 
labour and intense application, “ The Guardian of Educa- 
tion.” Mrs. ‘Trimmer was led to the composing of it, from 
observing the mischief that had crept into various publica- 
tions for the use of children, which occasioned her such 
alarm, that she feared, if something were not done to open 
the eyes of the public to this growing evil, the minds of 
youth would be poisoned, and irreparable injury be occa- 
sioned. Her first design was merely to write a critique on 
some of the most objectionable of these publications ; but as 
books of a dangerous tendency were daily making their ap- 

earance, the idea was suggested of a periodical work, in 
which books expressly written upon education should be ex- 
amined, as well as those for the use of children, and a gene- 
val view of the subject be brought forward. 

Mrs. Trimmer certainly was not aware of the extent of 
ihe undertaking, under the form which it assumed ; had she 
been so, even the zeal which she possessed, and her anxiety 
upon the subject, could hardly have given her courage to 
make a beginning without a coadjutor or assistant of any 
kind. 

It was at first published monthly, but after it had been 
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continued some time, the work being too laborious for one 
person, it was determined to bring it out only quarterly ; 
but even this was too great a fatioue, and at length brought 
on so serious an illness, that Mrs. Trimmer was obliged en- 
tirely to desist, and 1t was many months before she recovered 
the effect of her great exertions. 

ach number commenced with an original Essay on the 
important subject of Christian Education, the writing of 
which was perhaps the least dificult part of the work, the 
subject bemg so familiar to the author, who possesse d at all 
times a great facility of expressing her ideas; but she found 
it a most irksome and fatiguing task to examine the great va- 
riety of books necessary in order to judge of their respective 
merits. Many through which she waded, were too insigni- 
ficant for particular notice ; and, though not perhaps altoge- 
ther harmless, had not faults sufficiently glaring to render it 
necessary to animadvert upon them: yet it was essential for 
one who undertook to direct the public mind upon so impor- 
iant a point, to peruse whatever books were professedly 
written for children. 

Since the death of Mrs. Trimmer, the “ Essay upon 
Christian Education”? has been published sparately, in one 
volume. 


In the year 1806, Mrs. ‘Trimmer published a pamphlet 


under the title of “ A Comparative View of the New Plan of 


Education,’ &c. &c. This work, designed to show the 
dangers atti ant on the adoption of too generalizing a 
system of education for the poor, was the beginning of a dis- 
cussion which has since much occupied the public, and which 
contributed materially to the rise of one of the most useful 
aud important institutions that ever was set on foot, the 
National Society. 

The last of her literary employments was a volume of 
Sermons, abridged from the works of some of our most emi- 
nent divines, intended for the use of those pious heads of 
families, who are accustomed to read to their children and 
servanis on a Sunday evening. It is entitled, “ Family 
Sermons.”’ 

irom the sketch which has been thus taken of the various 
publications of Mrs. Trimmer, some idea may be formed of 
the versatility of her talents, and of the extent of her useful- 
ness. The tender mother, who in training up her infant 
race, has received assistance from her labours, will readily 
bear testimony to the advantages to be derived from them, 
sor will the zealous patron of the poor refuse the tribute due 
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so her exertions in the cause of Piety and Charity. The 
steady member of the Church of England will also allow, 

that her writings were eminently calculated to serve the 
cause of that stablishment, to which she was bound by every 
sentiment of veneration and regard; nor will the Dissenter 
from its tenets refuse her the praise of a gentle and forbear- 
ing spirit. 

‘How firmly attached she was to the Church in which she 
was Hrought up, (and that not merely from education and 
habit, but from principle and rational conviction,) innumer- 
able passages in her Journal, as weil as all her writings, will 
clearly show. Yet, however strong her attachment to the» 
Church, and howev er firm her conviction of its purity and 
conformity to the Scriptures, and the practice of the Apostles 
both in doctrine and discipline, this did not shut up her 
heart, nor blunt her benevolent feelings to those who dis- 
sented from it. Her manners to them were always tolerant, 
mild, and conciliatory, and she ever treated them with kind- 
ness and attention. 

Nor was her benevolence confined to those who, like her- 
self, looked up with reverence and gratitude to the Saviour 
of the world ; her heart extended itself towards all mankind, 
and most ardently longed for the time when the Jew and the 
Turk, the Infide! and the Heretic, should be within the fold 
of the great Shepherd of Israel, and bend together before the 
throne of the Most High. 

Mention has already been made of many of the virtues for 
which she was distinguished, yet others have doubtless been 
omitted, which ought to have been named: of this number 
was her forgiveness of injuries, a quality which she possessed 
inno common degree. Few people ever felt more acute] 
than she did, yet none ever forgave more cordially. She 
was ready, not only to do good to those who injured her, but 
te pray for those who despitefully used her, and was never 
so truly happy as when she could show kindness to any from 
whom she had received ill treatment, or confer some favour 
on one who had offended her. 

In characters where the mind bears such superiority to the 
form, it is not expected that much should be said of the 
latter; and with regard to Mrs. Trimmer, it may be suffi- 
cient to remark, that her person was pleasing and agreeable, 
and that her countenance bore the marks of a superior under- 
standing, and was highly indicative of the benevolence and 
peace which reigned within. 

That one so intent upon fulfilling every duty of Christianity 
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should be particularly blessed with that peace of mind whicii 
is graciously bestowed as a reward for virtuous actions, will 
not be surprising ; but it is encouraging to those who are de- 
sirous of treading the same path, to know that this blessing 
was enjoyed by this meek and pious Christian in no common 
degree. In innumerable parts of her Meditations, and under 
trials of various kinds, she speaks in sueh terms as the fol- 
lowing. 

‘¢ What an inestimable gift was that which our divine 
Lord bestowed upon his followers, before he left the world 
—peace! that peace which passeth all understanding: yes, 
I can bear witness to the reality of my Saviour’s bequest. 
How often has my mind experienced the delight and com- 
fort of this heavenly peace ; and praised be his holy name 
for bestowing it upon a race of mortals struggling through a 
world of sin and sorrow! How could I gain tranquillity— 
how could I be comforted under the sense of sins, and the 
pressure of worldly cares, were it not for this blessed peace ? 
What a kind, what a benevolent Being is God! | cannot 
speak of his goodness in proper terms, but I am truly sens 
sible of it, and my soul doth bless and praise his holy name!” 

The manners of this excellent woman accorded with the 
simplicity of her character, and were at once mild and 
gentle, modest and unassuming. ‘To this may be added, that 
there was a civility, and even dignity, in her deportment; 
the latter rather arising from the real worth of her character 
than from any consciousness of it herself, which made it 
almost impossible to avoid treating her with the respect she 
deserved : yet those who approached her with most venera- 
tion, were, upon further acquaintance, equally bound to her 
by the ties of affection and regard. 

The resemblance, which has already been remarked, in 
Dr. Watts to Mrs. Trimmer, respecting his admiration of the 
works of nature, may likewise be observed with regard to 
his humility. The following passage, from a Sermon preached 
at his funeral by Dr. Jennings, who was long and intimately 
acquainted with him, is highly descriptive of the pious sub- 
ject of these memoirs. In speaking of the humility of Dr. 
Watts, he says; ‘ It was like a deep shade, if I may so ex- 
press it, that set off his many graces and virtues, and made 
them shine with a brighter lustre: and as this grace had a 
mighty influence on his heart and temper, so it had no little 
effect in forming his sentiments, for he never thought he 
could be laid too low as a creature or a sinner, that he might 
do honour to the perfections and grace of God ; and hence, 
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in a great measure, arose that esteem which he had for the 
Christian dispensation, which is so apparently calculated to 
exalt God and humble man. Nor was his humility less con- 
spicuous in his outward carriage towards others. Hence 
flowed that condescension and goodness, that humanity and 
kindness, which could not but endear him to all who had the 
pleasure of conversing with him, and which rendered him 
venerable in a much higher degree than all the honours he 
received from the world.” 

On the 15th of Dec. 1810, Mrs. Trimmer having nearly 
attained, what, in the language of the Psalmist, is called the 
age of man, was gently summoned, as it is humbly hoped; 
to brighter regions, with scarcely an hour’s previous indis- 
position, and without any symptoms of illness that could alarm 
her family, As she was sitting in her study, in the chair in 
which she was accustomed to write, she bowed her head 
upon her bosom, and yielded her pure spirit into the hands 
of her Creator and Redeemer. 

Her children, who were accustomed to see her occasionally 
take repose in this manner, could scarcely persuade them- 
selves that she was not sunk in sleep; and it was not till 
after some time that they could be made to believe that it 
was the sleep of death. | 

To any one so constantly in preparation for the awful 
summons, such an end must be considered as a blessing ; 
and to her family and friends it was certainly a mercy, 
What would they not have felt, had they seen her suffer 
great bodily pains; or had she out-lived her mental faculties! 
To be deprived of such a parent, a friend, a guide, and com- 
panion, was in every way afflicting: but perhaps in the man- - 
ner in which she departed, the blow was less heavy than it 
could have been in any other ; and if her loss to her children 
was irreparable, and never to be forgotten, yet when they 
reflected upon her lively and unshaken faith, her steadfast 
hope, and unwearied charity, they rejoiced in the midst of 
tribulation, trusting that through the atonement of a crucified 
Saviour, in whose merits alone she confided, she was, passed 
from this vale of tears to regions of never-ending felicity. 
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FROM THE QUARTERLY REVIEW FOR OCTOBER, 1816. 
- Poens, by William Cowper, of the Inner Temple, Esq. 


m three Volumes. Vol. I11., containing his Posthumous 
Poetry, and a Sketch of his Life. By his Kinsman, John 
Johnson, LL. D. Rector of Faxham with Welborne, Nor- 
folk. 8vo. 1815. | 

2. Memoir of the early Life of William Cowper, Esq. Writ- 
ten by Himself, and never before published. With an 
Appendix, containing some of Cowper’s Religious Letters, 
and other interesting Documents, illustrative of the Me- 
moir. 1816. 

3. Memoirs of the most remarkable and interesting Parts of 
the Life of Wiliam Cowper, Esq. of the Inner Temple. 
Detailing particularly the Exercises of his Mind in regard 
to Religion. Written by Himself, and never before pub- 
lished. T'o which are appended, an original and oo 
Poem, and @ Fragment. 1816. 


Ww E consider the present volume of Cowper’s Poems ag 
decidedly inferior to its predecessors. ‘Two-thirds of 
it are composed of translations; and of the original pieces, 
some were written in the decline of his genius, and others 
are on unpoetical or unpleasing subjects. Still there is 
much ‘remaiming, in which his characteristic playfulness of 
humour, his devotion, philanthropy and domestic tenderness, 
and the justice and manliness of his sentiments, are suffi- 
ciently conspicuous; nor, indeed, is there any piece in 
which his peculiar hand may not be discovered. The 
biography is not written in a very shining style, but it is an 
accurate chronicle, and the reflections are just and good. 
Much cannot be said for Cowper’s Latin poetry. It wants 
ease and harmony, and classical perfection; nor is the ab- 
sence of these qualities compensated by an extraordinary 
force of style, or beauty of idea. Indeed, there is a certain 
degree of artifice requisite in writing modern Latin poetry ; : 
and artifice of a kind alien to Cowper’s genius. The merit 
of this sort of composition consists more in choice of expres- 
sion, embellishment of common thoughts, and well-wrought 
imitation of three or four standard writers, and less in vivid 
description or the sublimities of action and passion, than that 
of English poetry. 

















Review of Cowper's Poems and Life. 2 


The versions of Milton are executed with tolerable suc- 
hess :—but, to speak the truth, we do not think very highly 
of the originals themselves. T he Qde to Rouse, which cost 
ithe translator most trouble, has perhaps repaid it least: 
there is ‘ much mythologic stuff’ in the Latin verses of the 
great bard, which could by no artifice be rendered palatable. 
’ The folowing lines are from one of the epistles to Diodati. 
The reader will remember Johnson’s citation of the first part 
of the passage, ‘ Me tenet urbs reflua.’ — After an allusion to 
ihe sentence of rustication passed upen him, the poef pro- 
ceeds thus : 


> 


* T would, that, exiled to the Pontic shore, 
Rome’s hapless bard had suffer’d nothing more. 
He then had equall’d even Homer’s lays, 

And Virgil! thou hadst won but second praise. 
For here I woo the Muse, with no control, 

And here my books—my life—absorb me whole. 
Here too I visit, or to smile, or weep, 

The winding theatre’s majestic sweep 5 

Ihe grave or gay colloquial scene recruits 

My spirits, worn in learning’s long pursuits ; 
Whether some senior shrewd, or spendthrift heir, 
Sailor, or soldier, now aharm’d, be theré, : 
Or some coif’d brooder o’er a ten- -years’ cause 
Thunder the Norman gibb’rish of the Jaws,” &c,—p. 116. 


In the epistle to his tutor, Thomas Young, at I lamburgh, 
ihere occurs a beautiful little sketch of a Christian pastor’s 
family life: and the following lines, from the same piece, 
contain sentiments such as Cowper delighted to express. 


“ But thou take courage! strive against despair ! 
Quake not with dread, nor nourish anxious care ! 
Grim war, indeed, on ev’ry side appears, 

And thou art menaced by. a thousand spears ; 
Yet none shall drink thy blood, or shall offend 
Ev’n the defenceless bosom of my friend. 

For thee the egis of thy God shall hide, 
Jehovah’s self shall Bhan. Be by thy side. 

‘The same, who vanguish’d under Sion’s tow’rs, 
At silent midnight, all Assyria’ 8 pow’rs, 

The same, who overthrew in ages past 
Damascus’ sons that lay’d Samaria waste ! 

« Thou, therefore, as the most afflicted may,) 
Still hope, and eramnpys o’er thy evil day ! 

Look forth, expecting happier times to come, 
And to enjoy, once al y native home !”——pp. 128, 129. 
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The first verses in the volume, on findsng the heel of a 
Shoe at Bath, are in the manner of the Splendid Shilling, 
and display at the age of seventeen that exuberant humour 
which attended our author in after-life. The Epistle to 
Lloyd is full of liveliness, and that to Lady Austen unites 
innocent gaiety with just and dignified reflection. The 
dialogue between the Pipe and the Snuff-box is a counter- 
part to the ‘ Repert of an Adjudged Case, not to be found in 
any of the Books: the Colubriad is of the same stamp. 
The following tribute of praise to the memory of Ashley 
Cowper, Esq. has great merit. 


“ Farewell! endued with all that could engage 
All hearts to love thee, both in youth and age ! 
In prime of life, for sprightliness enroll’d 

_ Among the gay, yet virtuous as the old ; 

In life’s last stage—O blessings rarely found— 
Pieasant as youth with all its blossoms crown’d : 
Through ev’ry period of this changeful state 
Unshang’d thyself—wise, good, affectionate ! 

“ Marble may flatter; and lest this should seem 
O’ercharged with praises on so dear a theme, 
Although thy worth be more than half supprest, 
Love shall be satisfied, and veil the rest.”—p. 80. 


The fragment on the Four Ages might have been the in- 
iroduction to a second ‘ Task :’ that on the Yardley Oak is, 
perhaps, the most characteristic specimen of Cowper; with 
his usual alloy of homeliness, and want of selection, it ex- 
hibits a copiousness of thought and expression, worthy of 
Dryden or Cowley. We close our extracts with the follow- 
ing beautiful sonnet— 


“ To Mrs. Unwie. 
‘¢ Mary! I want a lyre with other strings, 
Such aid from heav’n as some have feign’d they drew, 
An eloquence scarce giv’n to mortals, new 
And undebas’d by praise of meaner things, 
That ere through age or wo I shed my wings, 
I may record thy worth with honour due, 
In verse as musical as thou art true, 
And that immortalizes whom it sings. 
But thou hast little need. There is a book 
By seraphs writ with beams of heavenly light, 
On which the eyes of God not rarely look, 
A chronicle of actions just and bright : 
There all thy deeds, my faithful Mary, shine, 
And, since thou own’st that praise, I spare thee mine.” ——p.222. 
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At the time when our poetry began to emerge from the 


bondage of formality and pomp, Cowper appeared to advance 


the cause of nature and true taste. With an opinion suffi- 
ciently high of Pope and his contemporaries, modest and 
unenterprizing, alive to censure, and seemingly scarcely 
conscious that he was an innovator, he yet helped essentially 
to restore the elder vigour and simplicity, by presenting to 
us the primitive Muse of England in her own undisguised 
features, her flexibility of deportment, her smiles and tears, 
her general animation and frequent rusticity. From the 
effects which this exhibition produced on the public, satiated 
with classical imitation and antithesis, he may be reckoned 
among the patriarchs of the present school of poetry. 

Cowper’s qualities are, copiousness of idea, often without 
sufficient choice : keenness of observation, descending occa- 
sionally to wearisomeness or disgust: an addiction to ele- 
vated thought and generous feeling; and a pliable manner, 
passing easily from the tender to the sublime, and again to 
the humorous. In the very throng and press of his observa- 
tions on the most serious subjects, it is not unusual to en- 
counter an effusion of wit, or a familiar remark. - This may 
seem a strange anomaly in a writer of Cowper’s turn; yet if 
is to be accounted for. The subjects in qtestion were the 
constant themes of his meditation, the fountains of his actions, 
his hopes, his duties; they were inwoven with his mind, and 
he spoke of them with that familiarity, perfectly distinct 
from lightness, with which men naturally speak of what is 
habitual to them, though connected with their happiness, 
and involving many hopes and fears. It must be confessed, 
however, that he sometimes uses his expressions, which, in 
a person of different principles, would be interpreted as the 
language of levity. 

His great work, the Task, was welcomed on its appear- 
ance with general acclamation. It has ever since continued 
to rank with the most popular poems. This performance, 
so singular in its nature and original, has a sufficient admix- 
ture of faults: some passages are tedious, others uninterest- 
ing, and others even revolting. The language is often tinged 
with meanness, and pathos and Seauty are sometimes inter- 
rupted by witticism. The charm of the work consists in its 
tender, generous, and pious sentiments ; in the frankness and 
warmth of its manner, its sketches of nature, eulogies of 
country retirement, and interesting allusions to himself and 
those he loves; the refreshing transitions from subject to 
subject, and the elasticity with which he varies his tone, 
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though the change is not always without offence ; and the 
glow, which, when a poet feels, he is sure to impart to others. 

We share his walks, or his fire-side, and hear him comment 
on the newspaper or the last new book of travels; converse 
with him as a kind familiar friend, or hearken to the counsels 
of an aflectionate monitor. We attend him among the beau- 
ties and repose of nature, or the mild dignity of private life ; 
sympathize with his elevations, smile with him at folly, and 
share his indignation at oppression and vice—and if he some- 
times detains us too long in the hot-house, or tires us with 
political discussion, we love him too well to wish ourselves 
rid of tim on that account. He is most at home on nature 


and country retirement—friendship—domestic life—the rights. 


and duties of men—and, above all, the .comforts and excel- 
lencies of religion: his physical dejection never overcasts 
his doctrines ; and lis devout passages are, to us, the finest 
of his poem. ‘There is not in Milton or Akenside such a 
continuation of sublime thoughts as in the latfer parts of the 
fifth and sixth books. ‘The peroration is remarkably graceful 
and solemn. 

Cowper appears, at least at one time, to have preferred his 
first published didactic poems to the ‘Task. There is some- 
thing in priority of composition; and the ‘Task was to him an 
Odyssey, a second work on lighter subjects, taken up more as 
a relaxation, written less with a view of his most favourite sub- 
ject, and less with the awful, yet elevating, sense of perform- 
ing amomentous duty. Whatever may be attributed to these 
considerations, we think that a poet’s opinion of his own per- 
formace is seldom without some foundation—and that many 
of these pieces are more uninterruptedly pleasing, and con- 
tain fewer intervals of insipidity, than the longer poem. 
Table Talk is a distinct production, a kind of Task tm mini- 
ature; as Young’s Resignation is dnother Night-Thought. 
It abounds with passages of wit, energy and beavty, and is 
replete with good sense. There ts something in it which 
reminds us of Churchill. ‘The seven succeeding poems are 
mostly sets of precepts and remarks, characters and descrip- 
tions, delivered in a poetical manners Here, as elsewhere, 
his wit, always powerful, is often clumsy, and sometimes, 
from being more intent on the sentiment than the expression, 
his language deviates into prose. There is, besides, a want 
of system in the subjects of each piece, which in some injures 
the continuity of interest. Still there is so much unsophis- 
ticated description, and sentiment, and. humour—the rich- 
ness of the poet’s heart and mind are so diffused over the 
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whole, that they will always be read with delight. He who 
would behold the full beauty of Christianity, might be refer- 
red to these poems—especially the last four. 

Cowper’s light pieces are characterized by vigour, playful- 
ness, and mvention ; debased sometimes by inelegance, and 
even by conceits. His Tales are excellent. The verses for 
the Bills of Mortality are poetical and impressive ; and the 
Epistle to Hill is quite Horatian. His lines on his mother’s 
picture display remarkably his powers of pathos. Such a 
strain of mellowed and manly sorrow, such affectionate 
reminiscences of childhood unmixed with trifling, such an 
union of regret with piety, is seldom to be found in any lan- 
guage. 2 | s. 

His translation of Homer retains mucli of the old poet’s 
simplicity, without enough of his fire. Cowper has removed 
the gilded cloud which Pope had cast over him; and his 
version, though very imperfect, is the more faithful portrait 
of the two. 

In the Task, the author has introduced a new species of 
blank verse; a medium between the majestic sweep and 
continuous variety of Milton and Akenside, and the mono- 
tony of Young and Thomson. It is suited fo his subject, 
smooth and easy, yet sufficiently varied in its structure to 
give the ear its proper entertainment. Sometimes, as in the 
description of the Sicilian earthquake, and the Millennium, 
he seems to aspire higher. He affects much the pause on 
the third and seventh syllables, the latter of which combines 
dignity with animation more than any other. It must be 
confessed, however, that he has not avoided flatness and uni- 
formity. His rhyme has the freedom and energy of Dry- 
den’s, without its variety. His diction resembles his versi- 
fication ; forcible, but often uncouth. It is the language of 
conversation, elevated by metaphors, Miltonic constrictions, 
and antiquated expressions, above the level of prose. 

His: letters are full of the man—of his mildness, philan- 
thropy, and domestic temper ; his pensiveness and devotion, 
his overstrained. timidity, and his. liveliness of imagination. 
They form the principal charm of Hayley’s Life—for of ail 
biographers, Mr. Hayley is: happily the least loquacious ; 
the letters, like the anecdotes in Boswell’s Johnson, com- 
pensate for the scantiness or ordinary quality of the narra- 
tive with which they are interwoven. We think them equal 
to any that we have met with. ‘There is a delightful play- © 
fulness pervading them, which is perhaps the most attractive 
quality of an epistle. 

Vor. II. 4 
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Cowper was versed in the irony which criminates without 
provoking, i 
the chiding which affection loves, 


Dallying with terms of wrong 


the well-wrought affectation of pomp or gravity, and the 
thousand other artifices, by which an agreeable sunshine is 
thrown over poverty or dulness of matter. Sometimes, too, 
in the midst of sportiveness, an effusion of tenderness occurs, 
extremely affecting. It is a most interesting spectacle, to 
survey the group of excellent persons assembled. round our 
poet—their heroic exertions for his comfort, and his warm 
returns of gratitude: such scenes are among the * greenest 
spots’ of this world, and are almost enough to make us for- 
get its miseries. ‘lis opinions on various subjects, expressed 
in these letters, flow less from any expansion of intellect or 
depth of penetration, than from plain sense, a cultivated un- 
derstanding, and that clear-headedness which attends on 








virtue, and which enables it to discern many things which 


superior faculties, blinded by a bad heart or vicious habits, 
fail of discerning.. 

In the morality of his poems, Cowper is honourably dis- 
tinguished from most of his brethren. Our poets have too 
often deviated into an incorrect system of morals, coldly de- 
livered ; a smooth, polished, filed-down Christianity ; a me- 
dium system, between the religion of the Gospel and the 
heathen philosophy, and intended apparently to accommo- - 
date the two. ‘There is nothing to comfort or guide us, no 
satisfying centre on which to fix our desires; no line is drawn 
between good and evil; we wander on anid a waste of feel- 
ings sublimated to effeminacy, desires raised beyond the 
possibility of gratification, and passions indulged till their in- 
dulgence seems almost a necessary of life. We rise with 
heated minds, and feel that something still is wanting. In 
Cowper, on the contrary, all is reality ; there is no doubt, 
no vagueness of opinion ; the only satisfactory object on 
which our affections can be fixed, is distinctly and fully 
pointed out; the affiicted are consoled, the ignorant enlight- 
ened. <A perfect line is drawn between truth and error. 
The heart is enlisted on the side of religion; every precept 
is just, every motive efficacious. Sensible that every vice is 
connected with the rest; that the voluptuous will become. - 
hard-hearted, and the unthinking licentious; he aims his 
shafts at all: and as gospel truth is the base of morality, it is 
ihe ground-work of his precepts. 


in the remarks we have hazarded on poetical morality, 
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far be it from us to aim at introducing a cheerless monastic 
air into works of fancy, or diminishing the quantum ‘of poetic 
pleasure :—our system would have the very contrary effect. 
dt would relieve us from revolting pictures of crime, touched, 
retouched, and dwelt upon even to weariness ; from long 
depressing complaints of the miseries of hfe ; from the per- 
severing malignity which pains us m reading the works of 
some of our most approved satirists; from the tinge of im- 
purity, which makes us dread the pleasure we receive from 
some exquisitely wrought descriptions ; from the want which 
we feel in many a favourite character of fiction—Poetry 
would be as cheerful as the spring sun, and as vivifying. 
All the sources of delight would remain, only heightened and 
rectified ; our pleasure would be more full, and it would be 
without fear. 

We come now to Cowper’s own Memoirs. We are not 
sure that the publication of them is proper in itself, or can 
be otherwise than unacceptable to his family and friends. 
Doubtless, it is always consoling to know, that crime has 
been followed by repentance ; and it is the greatest triumph 
avhich can be desired for virtue, when the offender is re- 
claimed from profligacy, and brought to a joyful acknowledg- 
ment of the obligations of religion. But there is a propriety 
of manner which belongs to such representations. While 
we hail the sanctity which shines forth in the later days of 
the sinner reformed, we do not like to be carried back to all 
the particulars of his early offences. It is quite suflicient 
that we know their general trath. When they are pressed 
once more upon our notice,, with all their minuteness, they 
have a tendency, im spite of our feelings, to detract some- 
what from our respect. This proceeding joins, as it were, 
a living body with a dead one, and we shrink from the forced 
and unnatural connexion. Ifit be said, that the Memoirs are 
the confessions of Cowper concerning himself, we answer, 
that what it might be proper and beieficial for Cowper to 
write for his own private admonition, it may not be equally 
proper to publish to the world. [It is evident, indeed, with 
what feelings Cowper drew up these Memoirs. He meant 
to punish himself for his late offences. With the spirit of a 
true penitent, he placed them before his eyes as a memorial 
and a terror to his own heart,—2s a guard against all future 
relapses. If he contemplated the perusal of them by any 
other eye, it was that of the friendly and affectionate family 
under whose roof he was now placed, and where his good 
principles received, if not their beginning, yet their principal 
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strength and growth. We will not enlarge, however, on this 
subject, but pass on to the ‘Memoirs’ themselves. They con- 
tain a short history of his religious life during his first thirty- 
four years, including the great change which was known to 
have taken place in his mind on these points. The pub- 
lisher of the larger edition (we call it the larger for the sake 
of distinction, though both are small) gives no account of his 
copy ; but from the preface of the other, and from the work 
itself, we learn that it was originally written for the author 
and some of his friends, without any purpose of publication ; 
and that after his death manuscript copies of it were possess- 
ed by many persons, from one of whom the editor received 
it: to which we may add, of our own information, that it has 
been in the hands of several gentlemen in one of the univer- 
sities. 

Cowper describes himself as having had few religious 
thoughts till his thirty-second year. For the consolation 
which he received under the pressure of juvenile tyranny, 
by the recollection of a passage in the Psalms, and for all 
that relates to his early hte, previously to his settlement in 
the Temple, we refer to the work. Not long after this 
event, he was seized with a depression of spirits, utterly in- 
surmountable by amusement or literary pursuits; ‘ lyin 
down in horror, and rising up in despair.’ At length he 
found Herbert’s Devotional Poems, the reading of which 
much alleviated his melancholy; he was, however, per- 


suaded to put them by, as being calculated to exasperate his 
wound. His misery then returned. 


* In this state of mind I continued near a twelvemonth; when, 
having experienced the inefficacy of all human means, I at length 
betook myself te God in prayer. Weak as my faith was, the Al- 
mighty, who will not break the bruised reed, nor quench the 
smoking flax, was graciously pleased to hear me. 

* | embraced an opportunity of going with some friends to 
Southampton, where i spent several months. Soon after our 
arrival, we walked about two miles from the town. The morn- 
ing was mild and serene, the sun shone brightly upon the sea, 
and the country upon the borders of it was the most beautiful I had 
ever seen. We sat down upon an eminence at the end of that 
arm of the sea which is between Southampton and the New Forest. 
Here it was that on a sudden, as if another sun had been kindled 


that instant in the heavens, on purpose to dispel sorrow and vex- : 


ation of spirit, I felt the weight of all my misery taken off, my 
heart became light and joyful in a moment. I could have wept 


with transport had I been alone. J must needs believe that no- 
Ahing less than the Almighty could have filled me with such an in- 
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expressible delight ; not by a gradual dawning of peace, but, as it 
were, with a flash of his life-giving countenance. I think I re- 
member something like a glow of gratitude to the Father of 
Mercies for this unexpected blessing ; and that I ascribed it to his 
gracious acceptance of my prayers.”—pp. 18, 19, 20. 


This circumstance, however, making no impression, he 
passes twelve years of dissipation in the Temple, and having 
nearly consumed his patrimony, and being hopeless of re- 
pairing it by his own exertions, by a train of circumstances 
which we shall omit, he is appointed Clerk of the Journals. 
Being ordered to prove his sufficiency for the place before 
the bar of the House, he attends daily at the Office to ex- 
amine the Journals, in total despair of ever qualifying him- 
self for the station. 


“ T read,” he says, “ without perception, and was so distressed, 
that had every clerk in the office been my friend, it would have 
availed me little: for I was not in a condition to receive instruc- 
tion, much less to elicit it out of manuscripts without direction.”— 
pp. 29, 30. 


After more than half a year thus spent, he repairs to Mar- 
gate, and at length, by dismissing the subject, obtains a tran- 
sitory relief of mind. He is again, however, required to 
“ attend the office, and to prepare for the push.” - With this 
labour his misery returns. He finds himself reduced to the 
alternative of exposing himself to public degradation, or re- 
signing the office, and bringing his benefactor’s discretion 
into question. His despair vents itself in angry murmurs 
against Providence ; he seeks in vain for relief in medicine, 
wishes for madness, and often expresses his expectations of 
its approach. 

The decisive day draws near, and the horrid expedient 
of self-murder occurs to him :—the history of his attempts 
will be read with fearful interest. Eight or nine assaults 
made by this unhappy man upon his own life, and some 
repeated more than once successively fail: for the parti- 
eulars we refer to the book, from which it appears that, 
amidst incipient derangement, reason still predominated in 
his mind. He resigns the office ; and, from circumstances 
which occurred in one of those dreadful attempts, appre- 
hending an apoplexy, he consults a physician, and, finding 
there is no danger, resolves to continue in his Temple resi- 
dence. Here at length a natural horror of his late mtention, 
and the recollection of his past life, overwhelm him with re- 
morse ; obviously aggravated by his increasing derangement. 
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“ T never went into the street, but I thought the people stareq 
and laughed at me, and held me in contempt ; and I could hardly 
persuade myself, but that the voice of my conscience was loud 
enough for every body to hear it. Those who knew me, seemed 
to avoid me; and if they spoke to me, they seemed to do it in 
scorn. I bought a ballad of one who was singing it in the street, 
because I thought it was written on me. I dined alone, either at 
the tavern, where I went in the dark, or at the chop-house, where 
I always took care to hide myself in the darkest corner of the 
room. I slept generally an hour in the evening, though it was 
only to be terrified in dreams; and when I awoke it was some 
time before I could walk steadily through the passage into the 
dining-room ; I staggered and reeled like a drunken man. The 
eyes of man [ could not bear; but to think that the eyes of God 
were upon me, which I was assured of, gave me intolerable 
anguish.*—pp. 56, 57. 


His fevered mind is now deluded into a supposition, that 
he has committed an unpardonable sin; and neither reason, 
nor Scripture, nor the arguments of his brother, who had 
come to his relief, are of any avail under this conviction. 

‘‘] had indeed a sense of eternity impressed upon my mind, 
which almost amounted to a full comprehension of it. My bro- 
ther, grieved to the heart with the sight of my misery, tried to 
comfort me; but all to no purpose. I refused comfort, ‘and my 
mind, (sins) appeared to me in such colours, that to administer it to 
me, was only to exasperate me, and mock my fears.” 


Subjoined to the smaller edition from which we quote, isa 
short poem, supposed to be written at this time ; no account 
is given of it, but from internal evidence, we have no doubt 
that itis his; it is a dreadful picture of despondency. After 
having experienced a temporary relief from the religious 
consolations of his friend Martin Madan, the distemper, 
which had been so long hovering over him, takes full posses- 
sion of his mind. 

‘A strange and horrible darkness fell upon me. If it were pos- 
sible that a heavy blow could light upon the brain without touching 
the skull, such was the sensation I felt. I clapped my hand to my 
forehead, and cried aloud through the pain it gave me. At eve 
stroke my thoughts and expressions became more wild and inco- 
herent; all that remained to me clear, was the sense of sin and the 
expectation of punishment. These thoughts kept undisturbed pos- 
session of my mind all the way through my illness, without inter- 
ruption or abatement.”—p..66. 


His brother and friends, consulting on his case, agreed that 
he should be removed to a house belonging to the skilful and 
humane Dr. Cotton, and appropriated to such persons. 
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Here, after many months of misery, reason in a great mea- 
sure returned, but unaccompanied by hope. Soon, however, 
a great change took place—it is thus related : 


‘In about three months more, July 25th, 1764, my brother 
came from Cambridge to visit me. Dr. Cotton having told him 
he thought me greatly mended, he was rather disappointed at. 
finding me almost as silent and reserved as ever ; for the first sight 
of him struck me with many painful sensations, both of sorrow for 
my own remediless condition, and envy of his happiness. As soon 
as we were alone, he asked me how I found myself; I answered, 
¢ As much better as despair can make me.’ We went together 
into the garden. Then on expressing that settled assurance of 
sudden judgment, he protested to me that it was all a delusion, and 
protested it so strongly, that I could not help giving some attention 
to him—I burst into tears, and cried out, ‘ If it is a delusion, then 
I am the happiest of beings.? Something like a ray of hope was 
shot into my heart. Still I was afraid to indulge it. We dined 
together, and I spent the afternoon in a more cheerful manner. 
Something seemed to whisper to me every moment, ‘ Still, how- 
ever, there is mercy!’ Even after he had left me, this change of 
sentiment gathered ground continually, yet my mind was in such a 
fluctuating state, that I can only call it a vague presage of better 
things to come, without being able to assign a reason for it.” 
“ T went to bed, and slept well. In the morning I dreamt that 
the sweetest boy I ever saw came dancing up to my bedside. He 
seemed just out of leading-strings; yet [took particular notice of 
the firmness of his tread. The sight affected me with pleasure, 
and served at least to harmonize my spirits; so that FE awoke for 
the first time with a sensation of delight upon my mind. Still, 
however, I knew not where to look for the establishment of the 
comfort I felt.” 

“ Within a few days of my first arrival at St. Albans, I had 
thrown aside the word of God, as a book in which I had no longer 
any interest or portion. The only instance in which I can recol- 
lect reading a single chapter, was about two months before my 
recovery. Having found a Bible upon the bench in the garden, I 
opened it upon the eleventh of St. John, where Lazarus is raised 
from the dead ; and saw so much benevolence, mercy, goodness, 
and sympathy with miserable man, in our Saviour’s as that 
I almost shed tears even after the relation ; little thinking that it 
was an exact type of the mercy that Jesus was upon the point of 
extending towards myself. I sighed and said, ‘ Oh that I had not 
rejected so good a Redeemer, that I had not forfeited all his fa- 
vour!? Thus was my heart softened, though not yet enlightened. 
I closed the book without intending to open it again. Having 
risen with somewhat of a more cheerful feeling, I repaired to the 
room where breakfast waited for me. While I sat at the table, 
I found the cloud of horror, which had so long hung over me, 
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every moment passing away; and every moment came fraught 
with hope. I was continually more and more persuaded, that I 
was not utterly doomed to destruction. The way of. salvation, 
however, was still hid from my eyes, nor did I see at all more 
clearly than before my illness.” 

“ But the happy period which was to shake off my fetters, and 
afford me a clear opening of the free mercy of God in Christ Je- 
sus, was now arrived; I flung myself into a chair near the win- 
dow, and seeing a Bible there, ventured once more to apply to it 
for comfort and instruction. The first verse I saw was the twenty- 
fifth of the third chapter of Romans: ‘ Whom God hath set forth 
to be a propitiation through faith in his blood, to declare his 
righteousness for the remission of sins that are past, through the 
forbearance of God.’ Limmediately received strength to believe, 
and the full beams of the sun of righteousness shone upon me. I 
saw the sufficiency of the atonement he had made, my pardon 
sealed in his blood, and all the fulness and completeness of his 
justification. In a moment I believed, and received the Gospel. 
Whatever my friend Madan had said to me so long before, re- 
vived in all its clearness, with demonstration of the Spirit, and 
with power. 

* Unless the Almighty arm had now been under me, I think I 
should have died with gratitude and joy. My eyes filled with 
tears, and my voice choked with transport, I could only look to 
heaven in silence, overwhelmed with love and wonder.” How 
glad should [ have now been to have spent every moment in prayer 
aud thanksgiving! I lost no opportunity of repairing to a throne of 
erace, but flew to it with an eagerness irresistible, and never to be 
satisfied. Could I help it? Could I do otherwise than to love and 
rejoice in my reconciled Father in Christ Jesus ? The Lord had en- 
larged my heart, and ‘ I ran in the way of his commandments.’ 

“¢ For many succeeding weeks, tears were ready to flow if I did 
speak of the Gospel, or mention the name of Jesus. ‘To rejoice 
day and night was my employment: too happy to sleep much, I 
thought it was lost time that was spent in slumber.” 





The above extract, for the length of which we make no 
apology, resembles many parts of our author’s poems ; we 
refer to the latter part of ‘ Hope’ in particular, which evi- 
dently flowed from the self-same feelings. Aftera narrative 
of some other occurrences, the work concludes with his set- 
tlement in the house of his excellent friends the Unwins. It 
is written in the easy English style of the days of Queen 
Ann ; which, in its better parts, we would willingly see re- 
vived. ‘To the larger edition is subjoined an Appendix, 
containing a few of Cowper’s religious letters, some just 
remarks on his life from a periodical work, and extracts on 
the sin of suicide. One of these is from» Cowper’s letters; 
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on Hume’s arguments in favour of self-murder. It is indeed 
impossible not to observe, as in the case of Gibbon, that 
where Hume deserted the Gospel, it deserted him ; and that 
the advocate of deism was the advocate of suicide and de- 
bauchery. 

There are many things in this volume which, on a hasty 
perusal, may be deemed extravagant. We consider this as 
unfortunate, so far as it may prejudice many against what 
does not in reality deserve it. Piety holds no parley with 
fanaticism, nor needs its alliance; religion disdains to be 
defended by other means than those of truth: ‘ in the celes- 
tial armoury of Christianity,’ says an excellent contemporary 
moralist, ‘ no such weapons as enthusiasm and error are to 
be found ;’' and it is on this principle that we wish to vindi- 
cate the present work from the imputation of enthusiasm ; 
lest the enemies of Christianity should have it in their power 
to say, that the piety of any one had been increased, or his 
truth in the divine mercy confirmed, by a narrative of delu- 
sions. It was indeed our decided opinion, even before we 
read this book, that a change of life and sentiments so total, 
and of such a kind, as Cowper was known to have experi- 
enced: a system of religion so sublime, yet so rational, so 
spiritual, yet so practical, as he inculcates, could not by any 
possibility be the effects of fanaticism. Nor, have these 
Memoirs altered our opinion. No miracles are alleged, 
no discoveries in religion broached ; what was delirium, is 
called such; where he was under the influence of a mistake, 
he expressly mentions it; where his delusion exaggerated 
indifferent actions into gross crimes, he tells us. With a 
tinge from his own opinions, the work is pervaded and vivi- 
fied by a spirit of rational awe, devotion, and thankfulness. 
Providential interpositions, and divine influence, are indeed 
supposed. But the train of circumstances, by which his 
dreadful attempts at self-destruction were repeatedly pre- 
vented, was so striking, that even a man of sober sense, 
might, without in the least forfeiting his claim to rationality, 
gratefully suppose them to proceed from the special care of 
a benevolent Deity ; and if an opinion, thus formed, may 
have led the author astray with regard to some less remark- 
able occurrences, it is not to be imputed to a superstitious 
taint, but to a human error in reasoning. 
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FROM THE QUARTERLY REVIEW FOR JANUARY, 1815. 


The Miscellaneous Works of Edward Gibbon, Esq. with 
Memoirs of his Life and Writings, composed by himself ; 
illustrated from his Letters, with occasional Notes and 
Narrative, by the Right Hon. John, Lord Sheffield. A 
new Edition, with considerable Additions. In 5 vols. 
8vo. London. 1815. 


MONG the prodigious improvements which, during the 
last half century, have taken place in British literature, 
none is more conspicuous than the appearance of three his- 
torians, the least of whom may be entitled to rank with the 
first writers of antiquity. 

This island, though from the spirit, the vigour, and the 
intelligence of its inhabitants, ever fruitful in memorable 
events, and from the mixed nature of its government, ever 
prone to those civil commotions, which more agitate the 
passions and call forth the powers of eloquent and impassioned 
narrative, than transactions with foreign enemies, had been 
distinguished rather by the number and the bulk, than by the 
elegance and finished composition of the volumes, which 
constitute its historical brary. The noble historian, indeed, 
of one most interesting period, will never be read by any man 
of taste and feeling without the most lively emotions: more 
than intimately acquainted, even identified with the transac- 
tions which he records, of the clearest head, the warmest 
heart, the sincerest probity, the most unaffected piety, with 
an intuition into the views of men never surpassed, and a 
faculty of delineating characters perhaps never equalled, 
Lord Clarendon will always remain the pride and delight of 
Englishmen who ‘ love the language of the heart.’ But the 
narrow period which his history embraces, the peculiar and 
fugitive, though picturesque system of manners which he 
describes, and, above all, that air of an advocate, which, in 
despite of his integrity and himself, the irresistible bias of 
party compelled him to wear, while they leave him in pos- 
session of all, and more than all the praise which belonged 
to his archetype Thucydides, would, perhaps, even by his 
own suflrage, permit the describers of entire dynasties and 
empires, when illuminated by genius, and informed by ela- 
borate investigation, to assume higher niches in the temple 
of historic fame. 


After an interval of little less than a century, when the 
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written dialect of the northern and southern parts of this 
island had been nearly assimilated, we have had. the satis- 
faction of beholding from those opposite quarters, the rise 
and full splendour of three historical luminaries, who, in 
different ways, and on different subjects, have at Jeast at- 
tained to an equality with their greatest rivals in antiquity. 
Of these, Hume, the most contracted in his subject, is the 
most finished in execution—the nameless, numberless graces 
of his style; the apparent absence of elaboration, yet the 
real effect produced by efforts the most elaborate ; the sim- 
plicity of his sentences, the perspicuity of his ideas, the 
purity of his expression, entitle him to the name and to the- 
praises of another Xenophon. Robertson never attained to 
the same graceful ease, or the same unbounded variety of 
expression; with a fine ear and exact judgment in the con- 
struction of his sentences, and with an absence of Scotticisms 
truly wonderful in one who had never ceased to converse 
with Scotsmen, there is in the sentences of this historian 
something resembling the pace of an animal disciplined by 
assiduous practice to the curb, and never moving but in con- 
formity to the rules of the manege. ‘The taste of Hume was 
Greek, Attic Greek—he had, as far as the genius of the two 
languages would permit, concocted the very juice and flavour 
of their style, and transfused it into hisown. Robertson, we 
suspect, though a good, was never a profound scholar; from 
the peculiar nature of his education, and his early engage- 
ment in the duties of his profession, he had little leisure to 
be learned. Both, in their several ways, were men of the 
world : but Hume, polished by long intercourse with the best 
society in France, as well as his own country, transferred 
some portion of easy high breeding from his manners to his 

writings ; while his friend, though no man was ever more 

completely emancipated from the bigotry of a Scots minister, 

or from the pedantry of the head of a college, in his inter- 

course (which he assiduously courted) with the great, did 
not catch that last grace and polish, which intercourse with- 
out equality, will never produce, and which, for that reason, 

mere scavans rarely acquire from society more liberal or 

more dignified than what is found in their own rank: Mr. 

Hume in the best company was treated alike as a man of 
birth and of letters. 

In the meridian of the reputation of the two former, and 
without forming himself upon either of their models, arose a 
young Englishman of feeble frame, and of irregular and neg- 
jected education, who, with the defect of a style less chaste 
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and simple, surpassed both them and all preceding historians 
in the extent and variety of his researches, and produced a 
work which, from the dignity of its subject, the amplitude of 
its range, and the lofty tone assumed and maintained by its 
author, has no rival in ancient or modern times. 

Great indeed would have been the pride of Britain in such 
a constellation, had its brightness beamed with a benignant 
aspect on the best interests of mankind! But to the unspeak- 
able grief of the friends of revealed religion, the event has 
been far otherwise, and the posthumous publication of 
some free and confidential correspondence has dischosed a 
painful truth, long before suspected, that, while Hume and 
Gibbon were avowed infidels, their friend and rival, a minis- 
ter of a reformed church, could endure to spend his days in 
the public exercise of a religion, of the truth of which he 
doubted, at best ; and, regarding the common tie of. genius, 
elegance, and similar pursuits, as more than sufficient to unite 
those whom the great bar of profession, of faith and unbelief, 
ought for ever to have disjoined, could receive into his bo- 
som the bitterest enemies of that Revelation, which he was 
commissioned to teach and to maintain. 

In an age, which claims beyond all that went before it the 
prerogative of reflecting and judging for itself, mankind are as 
much led by names and authority as ever, and the example of 
such writers, none of whom had the common inducement of 
profligacy for wishing Revelation an imposture, has, among 
the higher ranks of society at lcast in this country, produced, 
to a certain degree, that unhappy prejudice against the re- 
ligion of their forefathers, which, about the same period, the 
alliance of wit and genius with infidelity had operated in 
France. It has been urged, that if men of the profoundest 
research, of approved probity and good faith, with no induce- 
ment from any apprehension of consequences to believe a 
revelation a falsehood, have nevertheless doubted concern- 
ing it, some ewexn or suspense of judgment at least may be 
indulged to those who possess neither the same leisure nor 
faculties for inquiry, and, provided that their lives do not 
impugn the precepts of religion, they may be excused in de- 
clining to labour after a faith, which, after all, it may not be 
in their power to attain. On the contrary, let its evidences 
be defended with what subtlety soever by the prejudices of 


profession, or by the anxiety of interest, this does not raise ©” 


the same antecedent presumption in its favour, which the 
conduct of its virtuous and dsinterested adversaries has 
excited against it. 
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History is a vehicle peculiarly adapted in an age like the 
resent to the purpose for which it has been studiously ap- 
plied by Gibbon. Infidelity does not there present itself in 
its old and repulsive garb of propositions, syllogisms, objec- 
tions, and replies; it makes no formal claim on the time and 
attention of the reader; it steals upon hours devoted to 
amusement and relaxation: by inimitable and ever success- 
ful art, it engages taste and elegance on the side of irre- 
ligion ; displays in all the pomp of gorgeous eloquence the 
attractions of the heathen ritual, its alliance with statuary, 
architecture, and song; and celebrates, however falsely, its 
mild and tolerant spirit, which, uniting under its gentle and 
comprehensive protection a thousand modes of faith and 
worship, scarcely* withheld its toleration from one dark and 
fanatical superstition ; and that because it was itself intole- 
rant. From this superstition, the object of mixed detesta- 
tion and contempt to a polished and philosophical people, a 
new mode of fanaticism is represented as having sprung, 
more pernicious than its parent, inasmuch as the one, from 
the nature of its institutions, was national and exclusive ; 
whereas the other, after bursting forth with incalculable force 
and rapidity, in no long period of time established itself on 
the ruins of every religion professed in thé civilized world. 
The progress and final success of this religion, after an 
oblique and passing hint at its claim of a divine origin, is 
next attempted to be accounted for by the operation of 
second causes: the faults and follies of its professors, their ® 
unskilful controversies, fictitious miracles, intolerant zeal, 
and mutual persecutions, are placed in the strongest and 
most invidious point of view, and the unwary reader is, with 
matchless dexterity, conducted to the intended conclusion— 
that all these abuses are parts of the system, and that there- 

fore such a system could not have come from God. 

Such is the delinquency which, with all our respect for 
the genius and learning of Mr. Gibbon, we are compelled to 
impute to him as an historian; a delinquency which, were 
we honest infidels ourselves, would in our estimation be little 
diminished. For even then we should be compelled to dis- 
claim this insidious and dishonest mode of warfare. We 
should say—You have never met your enemy front to front, 
you have never attempted to argue the cause upon its merits; 
you cannot be ignorant (or if you are, we are compelled to 


* It is not true that the Jews were altogether exempt from persecution, 
properly so called, under the Roman masters. 
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pronounce you an incompetent judge of the subject) that, in 
addition to the internal evidence in favour of this religion— 
its purity and moral excellence, which it is impossible to 
deny—there has been urged in its behalf a vast body of 
external testimony, to which we are compelled to acknow- 
ledge, that nothing similar, at least nothing similarly sup- 
ported, occurs in the pretensions of any other mode of super- 
stition. You must be aware, that by skilful arrangement of 
facts and testimonies, by acute and powerful argument, and 
by all the aids of scholastic erudition, these evidences have 
been so embodied and so enforced as to carry conviction to 
the understandings of many enlightened and disinterested 
men—Christianity is not the superstition of a dark and unin- 
quiring age. Have you refuted—have you attempted to re- 
fute by fair and direct ratiocination one, even the weakest of 
these arguments? Can it be proved that you have ever se- 
riously weighed-them? Have you even diligently perused 
the volume in which all these extraordinary things are con- 

tained? If you have not, as honest men and fair disputants, 
we cannot receive youas anally. Were we indeed perfectly 
indifferent about the means, we should hail and applaud your 
success—it is true that you have shaken the faith of many in 
the Christian imposture—but such accessions to the cause of 
infidelity are of no more value than they were heretofore to 
that of superstition—they believed they knew not why—they 
doubt as they believed. You sneer, you hesitate, you insi- 
® nuate—you expose failings and follies, prove that confessors 

may be weak and controvertists absurd, and for such under- 
standings, it must be acknowledged that the means are adapt- 
ed to the end; but in these modes of refutation we, even we, 
are unable to acquiesce. ‘The same arts of controversy 

might be retorted upon ourselves ; and though one of our 

own corps once maintained that ridicule is the test of truth, 

we have since been assured that by this rule it is as easy to 

confute truth as error—And if natural religion itself rested on 

the wisdom and consistency, the purity and the tolerance of 
its votaries, what must be the event?—-You have called your 

idol Voltaire a bigot, an intolerant bigot. By what harsher 

name could you have noted the persecutor of Servetus ? 

Who was more intolerant than Marcus Aurelius? Who more 

fanatical than Julian ?—Yet in a Pagan you conceive these 


qualities to be capable of uniting with every virtue but their: © 


opposites ; in a Christian they are alike destructive of all. 
On an attentive survey of our own species, we have been 
taught that persecution and intolerance are parts of human 
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nature, and it is the province of philosophy, divine philoso- 

phy, to purge the heart of these foul defilements. You seem 

to think that, if not confined to the Jewish and Christian su- 

erstitions, such enormities are at least inflamed by them. 

In attacking Christianity, let us not become the advocates of 
polytheism, nor forget that, under its most plausible and at- 

tractive forms, human victims (while the sacrifice of the 

meanest animal never polluted a Christian altar) were occa- 

sionally offered to their gods. Of all the inventions by which 

the religion of nature has been superseded, the religion of 
the Gospel, notwithstanding all the incredible things which 

it requires to be believed, is the mildest, the purest, and the» 
least injurious to the liberties and the interests of mankind. 

For your oblique and disingenuous mode of assailing Christi- 

anity, we are at a loss to account. The mild administration 

of the laws of your country left you nothing to dread from 

the most direct and open exposition of your sentiments. 

The age of Woolaston is past. In your instance there was 

no valour in being honest: and, for the martyrdom of opi- 

nion in a worse cause, you have most inconsistently and 

unhappily braved it. In defiance of an age and country 

surpassing in delicacy, perhaps in virtue, all which went be- 

fore it—you have polluted your pages, you have injured your 
reputation, by the unnecessary and disgusting exhibition of 
all the filth which your knowledge of antiquity enabled you 

to rake together. 

Such are the accusations which an honest deist might justly 
prefer against the History of the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire. ‘To us, as Christians, these offences are 
aggravated by higher considerations. ‘They have, however, 
received their chastisement, and though not precisely such 
as might have been wished, yet powerful enough to show, 
under all the disguises of scorn and contempt, that they had 
inflicted some agonizing feelings on the author. 

With this great and polluted work, however, we are no 
otherwise in contact at present, than as the publication of 
Mr. Gibbon’s posthumous works enables us to account for 
its excellencies and deformities, by tracing under his own 
direction the progress of a powerful and ill-directed mind 
from ignorance to credulity, and from credulity to a cool, 
contemptuous, and incurable scepticism. 

The original matter contained in this impression is at once 
so curious and so little exceptionable, that it would require 
some ingenuity to conjecture for what reason it was suppres- 
sed in the former edition. Out of this mass we select the 
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following hints, which may serve to ascertain the turn and 
progress of the author’s mind, while, in a course of severe 
and systematic study and reflection, he was forming in him- 
self the powers of a philosophical historian, 










































“ Historians, friends to virtue?—Yes, with exceptions.” —( Alas ! 
what historian ever formed so deplorable an exception as him- 
self !— Henry ILI. (of France) studied politics with an Italian 
Abbe—Vanity of that science—Ignorance why we have acted, 
how we shali act, how others wi// act—Our sense, eloquence, 
secrecy assisted by the confidence of others—example of Henry 
ILI. his inactivity, his violence—Of Henry IV.—The proper time 
for changing his religion—How very nice—If too soon, the Ca- 
tholics would be suspicious, if too late, grown desperate—Effect 
of civil wars upon the minds of men—A general ferment of fana- 
ticism, discord, and faction—T wo singular exceptions—Montaigne 
in his retirement— Henry IV. on his throne—He loved and trusted 
mankind—Heoew different from Charles IL! Religious wars—Per- 
secution inspires union, obstinacy, and at last resentment”—(Is 


not resentment the first feeling instead of the last ?)—“ Asect bee ~) M 
comes a party—Why Christianity suffered so long?”—(Had he |) A 
expanded the last hint how differently would this interesting sub- [9 px 
ject have been treated at this early period from the two famous |) YW 


chapters :)—“ Connexion of Religion and Politics—The leaders 
seldom free from enthusiasm, or the followers from ambition— 


The ruling passion very rare—Most passions confined to times, | tt 
places, persons, circumstances— Patriotism seldom even a passion |) W 
—Ambition generally mixed with other passions—Often subser- |) tI 
vient to them—When pure, as in Cesar, Richélieu, must succeed =~ I 


or perish—Avarice perhaps the only ruling permanent passion. a 
‘¢ The popish worship like the Pagan ?—Certainly—Huetius’s | © 

Ode will serve either for Mary or Diana—But this resemblance | Pf 

probably without imitation —Reason.—Ist. Images, ornaments, ~ § 

garlands, lights, odours, music, affect the senses of all men—are f 

found in the worship of the Indians, Chinese, Americans, &c. 2d. s 

Images opposed while the Pagans subsisted—Received assoonas | & 

they were extinct.—Freedom of thought—lIst. Infallible authority | | 

allows not the mind fair play—May be just and happy, butisa | | 

yoke—Faith of the Pagan, light and easy—Ofthe Christian, bind- | 

ing and comprehensive—Of the Papist, variable.”—(This we do. ! 

not understand. )}—“ Plutarch, Tillotson, and Bellarmine. 2d. _ 

Authority of doctors—A voluntary slavery under the name of rea- 

son—The ancient sects—Professed philosophers how bigotted, 

3d. Authority of our,own system—Men of imagination dogmatic.” , 

(A curious and profound remark.}—“ True freedom and scepticism 

—Ease and pleasantry—Bayle and a student of Salamanca—A 

free thinker may be rational or wild, superficial or profound— 

However, the road is open before him, and his sight is clear.” 
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If the word “ clear” *be understood in its usual sense, the 
remark is not true. His sight indeed may be unobstructed by 
external objects, but the sense itself may be defective. This 
was Mr. Gibbon’s own case. Asa portion of the history of 
a great mind, the progress and aberrations of which we are 
anxious to trace with exactness, it is a misfortune that the 
foregomg extracts want a date; they speak a language suf: 
ficiently explicit, but we are anxious to learn when they 
spoke it. ‘The hints, however, from which they are ab- 
stracted, are not the mere memoranda of a reader ; they are 
pregnant with original reflection ; they contam the germ of - 
a plant which, when arrived at maturity, may indeed drop 
poison from a fair and specious fruit, but the trunk is majestic, 
and the branches vigorous and elastic. How different frem 
the dry details which have been so lately disclosed fronz 
another quarter ! 

Who does not feel an anxious interest in the reflections of 
Milton “ long choosing and beginning late” his mighty work? 
A portion of the same interest will surely be experienced in 
perusing the following sentences, written in the camp near 
Winchester, in the year 1761. 


“ Am I worthy of pursuing a walk of literature which Tacitus 
thought worthy of him, and of which Pliny doubted whether he 
was Fimeelf worthy? The part of an historian is as honourable as 
that of a chronicler or compiler is contemptible. For which task 
I am fit, it is impossible to know until I have tried my strength ; 
and to make the experiment, I ought soon-to choose some subject 
of history which may do me credit, if well treated, and whose im- 
portance, even though my work should be unsuccessful, may con- 
sole me for employing too much time in a species of composition 
for which I was-not well qualified. I proceed, therefore, to review 
some subjects for history, to indicate their advantages and defectsy. 
and to point out-that subject which I may think fit to prefer. The 
History of Richard I. of England, and his Crusade against the 
Saracens, is alluring.” 

It was thus that King Arthur had nearly allured Milton 
from the Paradise’ Lost. 

With Mr..Gibbon’s character, as his own biographer, the 
public is already acquainted: but in the present edition of 
liis Posthumous Works, the Life has been very properly re- 
printed, that it may be compared with the curious and ori- 
ginal journal of his time and studies, at a most interesting 
period of his life. It is perhaps the best specimen of auto~ 
biography in the English language. Descending from the 
Yofty level of his history, and relaxing the stately march 
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which he maintains throughout that work, into a more natu- 
ral and easy pace, this enchanting writer, with an ease, a 
spirit, and a vigour peculiar to himself, conducts his readers 
through a sickly childhood, a neglected and desultory edu- 
cation, and a youth wasted in the unpromising and unscholar- 
like occupation of a militia officer, to the period, when he 
resolutely applied the energies of his genius to a severe 
course of voluntary study, which, in the space of a few years, 
rendered him a consummate master of Roman antiquity, and, 
lastly, produced the history of the decline and fall of that 
mighty empire. 

here are few scholars who in their later days look back 
on their early academical life without some portion of me- 
fancholy fondness and regret. Mr. Gibbon spent fourteen 
months in Magdalen College, Oxford, to which he had been 
sent at a premature age, and without a due portion of pre- 
paratory learning ; and he may fairly be excused if he felt 
none of those regards, if he expresses none of those regrets. 
We cannot doubt his veracity, though we must impute some- 
thing to his prejudices ; but the picture of his academical 
life, which he displays in a most eloquent and elaborate in- 
vective against his mother university, is truly portentous. 
Without a guide to direct his studies, without a friend to fix 
his principles, without a rival to excite his emulation, an ar- 
dent and inquisitive mind, weary of vacuity, and disgusted by 
indifference, drove him, at the age of little more than fifteen, 
into the bosom of the Church of Rome. 

The astonishing reformation, which in point of institution 
and of discipline has since taken place in that university, 
leaves us at liberty to comment with freedom on a represen- 
tation which is nothing less than a panegyric on the present 
habits of the place. ‘This appears to have been the turning 
point of Mr. Gibbon’s life and character. Had his active and 
elastic understanding, at the moment when it first began to ex. 
pand itself, been furnished with an increase of force by com- 
pression, had he been taught the art of induction on the prin- 
ciples either of Aristotle or Locke, and, above all, had his 
attention been directed to the New Testament, and to the 
great body of evidences on which its authority rests; had he 
been taught to distinguish the genuine miracles recorded in 
the Gospels, the simplicity, the originality of the evidence 
in their favour, the benevolent and important ends for which 
they were wrought, together with the unaffected dignity and 
independent power of their author, from the best attested 
and most striking wonders of the Christian church in the suc- 
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ceeding centuries, he would not have been at a loss to draw 
the broad line of separation between the two, nor would he 
have complained “ that after so recent experience the world 
were not habituated to the hand of the divine artist.” 

Neglected as he was, and left to the consequences of his 
own desultory inquiries, it is most evident that, at a time 
when he had never systematically studied the Gospels, or 
the evidence of the Gospel miracles, he entered with the 
fervour and curiosity, which were natural to him, ‘on the 
study of ecclesiastical history under the worst master who 
could be found. This was Dr. Middleton, the acute and, 
malignant adversary of all claims to miraculous powers in 
the primitive church. But this impulse was strengthened 
by the force of a violent recoil. His undisciplined and un- 
tutored genius had reasoned itself into a temporary submis- 
sion to all the demands which the Church of Rome presumes 
to make on the faith and reason of her votaries, and it was 
not till after a violent struggle, and by the help of a rapidly 
strengthening understanding, that he was enabled to discard 
the absolute authority of the church, and the doctrine of the 
real presence. Thus emancipated, however, from the obli- 
gation of believing on authority, he was well prepared to 
pass the line, and, under the influence of such a guide, to 
refuse his assent to reasonable evidence. A declared Ca- 
tholic, however, was no longer a proper inmate for Magdalen 
College, and the son ofan English Protestant gentleman must 
at all events be cured ef popery. For this purpose the me- 
thod employed by his father, who appears to have been a 
capricious and ill judging man, resembles the unskilful pro 
cess in medicine, by which a painful disorder, after being 
dislodged from the extremities, is thrown upon the vital parts. 
Young Gibbon was placed under the care of Mallet, the pub- 
lisher of the works of Bolingbroke, a deist at best—but pro- 
bably something more and worse. Now this was “‘ worship- 
ful society.” But the young man, still adhering with the 
pertinacity of a confessor to his Catholic principles, was, after 
some months, removed into the family of a Swiss minister, 
where he beheld Christianity under a third modification, 
poor, and gloomy, and squalid, devoid of what he accounted 
either the decent and gentlemanly indifference of the Church 
of England, or the gorgeous and imposing exterior of that of 
Rome. 

Before we proceed to verify this short statement by ex- 
tracts from his Life or Journal, let us be permitted to pause 
for an instant, and to reflect on the irreparable jnjury inflict- 
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ed on 2 great genius, and through him upon the Christian 
world, by suck an education. Whatever pain such a thought 
may cost in the retrospect, there are those to whom it will 
be profitable to reflect, that on the institutions and discipline 
of their own foundations will always depend this tremendous 
possibility, that out of the herd of their pupils may arise a 
genius which, according to the direction he there receives, is 
to become a blessing or curse to his species, a Bolingbroke, 
an Hume, a Gibbon, or a Beattie, an Addison, or a Boyle. 

It is not given to ordinary talents to be extensively mis- 
chievous, and another century may elapse before the same 
inattention will be productive of the same consequences. 
But for consequences, however remote and unforeseen, 
broad and wilful negligence must always be responsible, and, 
when we take into the account the widely ramifying nature 
of consequences, more especially such as flow from the ener- 
gies of misdirected genius circulated and perpetuated by the 
press, that must be a light or an hard nature which is not 
appalled by the consideration. 

To counteract the poison of Mr. Gibbon’s writings, a most 
injudicious method was taken by the advocates of the reli- 
gion which he had insulted—his talents were decried, his 
accuracy was questioned, his erudition was arraigned. This 
conduct recoiled upon themselves: for to the vigour, the 
splendour, the universality of his genius, the great work, 
which he had so foully promiinted, bore unequivocal testi- 
mony ; while the Journal of his studies, which is now for the 
first time given to the public, attests with equal clearness the 
industry of his researches, and the compass and originality of 
his information. On one subject, and on one alone, the na- 
tive candour of his mind was stained with prejudice, origi- 
nally contracted by the unhappy circumstances of his edu- 
cation, and gradually exasperated into obstinacy and hatred. 

There was indeed a difficulty in conducting the warfare 
against an enemy like Mr. Gibbon, which would have per- 
lexed abler men than the best of those who encountered 

im. ‘The artifices of his style and manner, the nicety of 

distinguishing between irony and serious assertion, of ascer- 
taining when he was speaking in the person of an adversary, 
or when in his own, together with the impossibility of re- 


moving that general effect and impression which, indepen- .. 


dently of any specific conclusion, almost involuntarily ad- 
heres to the mind after the perusal of his history, while it 

laced him out of the reach of fair and legitimate reasoning, 
fendered his readers from perceiving that, after all, no doc- 
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irine had been confuted, and no fact disproved. But the 
great artifice which runs through the whole work, is that of 
making Christianity responsible for all the crimes and all the 
nearditice which, in succeeding times, (and those too times 
of increasing barbarism,) had been made to adhere to it.— 
The unfairness of such a procedure may best be shown by 
an illustration. In some remote and elevated region a pure 
and copious spring bursts forth, which, receiving many ac- 
cessions, and passing over many strata in its course, is some- 
times defiled by torrents, and sometimes poisoned by mineral 
impregnations : a chymist proceeds to analyze the waters of 
this stream in the midst of its course, and instead of disco- 
vering, as his art, if honestly employed, would have taught 
him, that, adulterated as it is, a portion of the potont foun- 
tain runs through the whole, and is capable of being sepa- 
rated in its original purity, leaves it to be inferred from an 
artful and partial analysis that the source is itself polluted. 
—Such was Mr. Gibbon’s conduct towards the religion of 
the Gospel. 
Of Mr. Gibbon’s Life, which, through the zeal of his 
noble friend, has long been in the possession of the public, 
we shall make no farther use than by an occasional compa- 
rison with his Journal, in which he has happily recorded the 
process of his studies, and, with one exception, of his opi- 
nions, at that critical period which determined the character 
of his future life. We say with one exception, for though, 
at this early period, without any systematic inquiry into the 
evidences of Christianity, he evidently declined into a set- 
tled disbelief of all revealed religion; yet in his Life, where 
every other, even the minutest shade of difference is marked 
with precision, and even in the rough sketch of his thoughts 
and studies, which he appears otherwise to have drawn with 
great simplicity from day to day, this unhappy change is left 
to be inferred, partly from the character of the books which 
he read, but principally from oblique and disingenuous hints, 
which prove nothing but that, at that early period of reflec- 
tion, he had contracted from timidity, from uncertainty, and 
and perhaps from want of candour, that characteristic and 
sarcastic manner, which has robbed him of the fairer fame to 
which the general probity of his nature might have led him 
to aspire,—that of an open and generous enemy of Revela- 
tion. 
To those who are still disposed to give credit to Mr, Gib- 
bon for his affected, though oblique, comparison of his own 
progressive emancipation from prejudice and popery, with 
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that of the acute and subtle Chillingworth, we recommend 
the following argument, which appears to have operated 
powerfully upon his mind against the arguments for transub- 
stantiation : 

“T still remember my solitary transport at the discovery of a 
philosophical argument against the doctrine of transubstantiation : 
that the text of Scripture which seems to inculcate the real pre- 
sence is attested only by a single sense—our sight; while the real I 
presence itself is disproved by three of our senses—the sight, the { 
touch, and the taste.” 


Chillingworth would not thus unskilfully and illogically 
have confounded the evidence of sense, as applied to testi- 
mony, with its application to the original object. Happily, 
however, or, as some of our readers may think, unhappily, 
this doughty argument prevailed, and the result was, * that 
the various articles of-the Church of Rome disappeared like 
a dream; and after full conviction, on Christmas-day, 1754, 
{ received the sacrament in the church of Lausanne. It was 
here that I suspended my religious inquiries, acquiescing with 
implicit belief in the tenets and mysteries which are adopted 
by the general consent of Catholics and Protestants,” or, in 
other words, carrying with him into his new profession of 
religion, one of the most pernicious principles belonging to 
that which he had abandoned, namely, implicit submission to 
authority. : 

It was at Lausanne, however, and during this period, that 
Mr. Gibbon, placed under the directions of a well-meaning 
man, whose powers and attainments he soon outstripped, 
became a severe and habitual student, conscious of his own 
genius, and probably anticipating the high distinction to 
which he afterwards attained. He had passed his fourteen 
months of indolence and vacuity at Oxford, without a know- 
ledge even of the Greek alphabet: under M. Pavillard, he 
not only remedied that defect, but, by pertinacious study, 
laid the foundation of a critical knowledge of that language, 
which his labours and his préjudices afterwards turned to so 
good and to so bad account. Here too he entered on the 
study of mathematics, which he discontinued for a reason 
which, perhaps without knowing it, was common to Warbur- 
ton and himself. ‘ As soon as | understood the principles, I 
relinquished for ever the pursuit of the mathematics, nor can ~ 
I lament that I desisted before my mind was hardened by the 
habit of rigid demonstration, so destructive of the finer feel- 
ings of moral evidence, which must, however, determine the 
actions and opinions of our liyes.’? That rigid demonstration, 
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of which the object is mathematical certainty, incapacitates 
the mind from estimating the innumerable shades of proba- 
bility, from moral certainty down to the lowest conceivable 
possibility, is an opinion more specious than solid. The 
practice of mathematical investigation tends to strengthen 
the reasoning faculties in general, and, though the habit of 
requiring certainty may lead the reasoner to undervalue 
moral evidence, it can by no conceivable process incapaci- 
tate him from comprehending it. Almost all the best judges 
of moral evidence, and particularly the great modern advo- 
cates for the evidences of Christianity, have been mathema- 
ticians ; and, happy would it have been for Mr. Gibbon and 
his admirers, had his “ finer feeling”? of this species of induc- 
tion led him to form an acquaintance with their writings. 
His acquaintances, however, and the exercises of his under- 
standing at this period, were of another sort: in the societ 
of a Swiss minister,* who was scarcely a concealed infidel, 
Mr. Gibbon acquired some dexterity in the use of his philo- 
sophical weapons ; but he was still the slave of education 
and prejudice. Soon after, however, these chains appear 
to have been removed by a hand which, about twenty years 
later, was equally successful in breaking the chains of edu- 
cation and prejudice which had fettered a whole nation :— 
the world is pretty well acquainted with the success of that 
experiment, 


“© Before I was recalled from Switzerland, I had the satisfaction 
of seeing the most extraordinary man of the age: a poet, an his- 
torian, a philosopher, who has filled thirty quartos of prose and 
verse with his various productions, often excellent, and always en- 
tertaining. Need I add the name of Voltaire !—A decent theatre 
was fitted up (by Voltaire) at Monrepos, &.—My ardour, which 
soon became conspicuous, seldom failed of procuring me a ticket. 
The habits of pleasure fortified my taste for the French theatre, 
and that taste has, perhaps, abated my idolatry for the gigantic 
genius of Shakspeare, which is inculcated from our infancy as the 
first duty of an Englishman.” 


Alas! the same taste abated his reverence for some more 
serious things, which, with all our national admiration of 
Shakspeare, are, we trust, and long will be, inculcated as 
the first duties of Englishmen. The following confession is 
at once ingenubus and important : 


* This must be understood not of M. Pavillard, but another minister of 


the same church--a mean of much bigher attainments, and much less sin- 
cerity. 
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“ The rigid course of discipline and abstinence to which I was 
condemned (at Lausanne) invigorated the constitution of my mind 
and body: pride and poverty estranged me from my countrymen. 
One mischief, however, and imtheir eyes {we may add in our own} 
a serious and irreparable mischief, was derived from the success of 
my Swiss education: I had ceased to be an Englishman; (had he 
chosen to speak out, he would have added—a Christian.) At the 
flexible period of youth from the age of sixteen to twenty-one, my 
opinions, habits, and sentiments were cast in a foreign mould ; 
the faint and distant remembrance of England was almost oblite- 
rated: my native language was grown less familiar, and I should 
have cheerfully accepted the offer of a moderate independence on 
the terms of perpetual exile.” 


We insert here an abstract from a very curious letter, 
written about. a year and a half after Mr. Gibbon first left 
England, in order not only to show what was the state of his 
religious opinions. at that period, but after how short a disuse 
a young man of the most tenacious memory could have 
adopted a foreign idiom, and have lost his mother tongue. 
Kt will also account for another fact, namely, the stately uni- 
formity of his historical style. It was not only wrought for 
a great purpose by long elaboration, but the materials of it 
were formed out of a language which had long ceased to be 
vernacular to the writer. 


‘¢ ] am now a good Protestant, and am extremely glad of it. I 
have in all my letters taken notice of the different movements of 
my mind, entirely Catholic when I came to Lausanne, wavering 
long time between two systems, and at last fixed forthe Protestant. 
I had still another difficulty. Brought up with all the ideas of the 
Church of England, I could scarcely resolve to communion with 
Presbyterians, as all the people of this country are. I at last got 
over it, for considering: that whatever difference there may be be- 
tween their churches and ours in the government and discipline, 
they still regard us as brethren, and profess the same faith as us— 
determined then in this design, I declared it to the ministers of 
the town, who having examined me, permitted me to receive it 
with them, which I did Christmas day,” &c. 


A comparison between this piebald jargon and some of the 
magnificent sentences of the Decline and Fall, would afford 
# signal triumph to external testimony over the probabilities. 
of internal evidence. “ From mere: inequality,” said Dr. 


Johnson, “ what can be inferred?” Embracing distant pe- ~ 


riods of the same life, we may dare to ask the same question 
concerning dissimilarity. 

Were it not that im strong minds decayed and almost 
extinguished affections are capable of sudden and violent 
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resuscitation, and intermitted acquirements easily and com- 
pletely restored, who would have suspected that this extra- 
ordinary youth should, on his return to his country, become 
a great, though not an easy writer, in that language which 
had so nearly perished from his recollection; that, after ‘‘ the 
faint and distant remembrance of England had been almost 


obliterated,” the glow of patriotism should be kindled in his 


breast, and that during the many years of his last exile, he 
should cherish the laws and civil institutions of England with 
all the fondness of a man who had never quitted its shores? 

But we turn to his Journal, which commences in the year 
1761, and embraces about two years, during which the writer 
was resident at his father’s house, and in the midst of the 
engagements of a country life and the duties of a militia of- 
ficer, was pursuing a diligent and systematic course of study, 
the objects of which he has accurately recorded. 

In the ardour of these pursuits, carefully and distinctly 
recorded by himself, it is very material to observe, that he 
only read St. John’s Gospel, and one chapter of St. Luke, 
in the original Greek. ‘This appears to have been the sum 
of his scriptural studies, at a time when his opinions on the 
subject of revelation were settling for life, and-for the result 
of which he claims the same credit, which is allowed by him 
to the acute and indefatigable, the deeply read and scriptural 
Chillingworth. After such an investigation, preceded by 
little more than the pious instructions of the nursery, and 
the common details of Christianity, which he had casually 
picked up at the parish church of his family, or from the dis- 
courses of his Swiss tutor, did this man, who brought all the 
powers of his understanding to minor inquiries, who weighed 
every doubt, stopped short at every difliculty, and never quit- 
ted the most abstruse subject till he had mastered it, think 
himself entitled not only to reject all revealed religion in a 
mass, but, as if the matter were already decided among all 
but a few ignorant and interested bigots, contemptuously 
assign it a place among other absurd and antiquated super- 
stitions, which had had their day, and were forgotten. Now 
this is the proper ground of Mr. Gibbon’s delinquency as an 
ecclesiastical historian and a controvertist. It was not in- 
competence only, but voluntary incompetence, and that on 
the most important of all subjects. It was therefore dis- 
honesty : and to this cause is probably to be assigned that 
spirit, not of levity and scorn only, but of the bitterest ran- 
cour, with which he rarely fails to speak of Christianity. 


Secretly conscious of his own’ unfairness, he hated, because 
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he had injured, a religion which, had it been supported by 
no external testimony, would, from its own intrinsic excel- 
lence, have-been entitled, at the hands of every honest and 
moral man, to tenderness and respect. 

With all his confidence, however, in his own powers, Gib- 
bon was evidently appalled by the burst of public indignation 
with which, in the midst of all the applause excited by their 
learning and eloquence the first volumes of his elaborate his- 
tory were received. He appears to have reckoned upon the 
indifference of one part of his countrymen to his infidelity, 
and of another to his indecencies—happily for the faith and 
morals of England, at that period, he was mistaken. He had 
indeed the consolation and the triumph of some feeble anta- 
gonists ; but he would secretly despise the baseness of some 
private correspondents, who, to flatter his genius, betrayed 
the cause of religion. The unfaithfulness of some of these 
was disclosed in the first edition of his posthumous works ; 
and the reputation of Robertson, in particular, has been 
** shot dead”’ by a single letter. Mr. Hayley, a poet, a lay- 
man, a man of the world, and a devoted admirer of the his- 
torian, had honestly remonstrated with him on his treatment 
ef Christianity, while the principal of the University of Edin- 
burgh, the first clergyman of the national church of Scotland, 
speaks with cool derision of some persons (alluding to Mr. 
Hayley) as “ outrageously Christian.” The presant publica- 
tion bears testimony to the fidelity of Dr. Vincent, but we 
are extremely indebted to the noble editor for a letter from 
the well-known author of the History of Manchester, which 
is every way characteristic and worthy of the writer. This 

ingenious, learned, fanciful, and positive man was too honest 
to compliment away his faith, either to taste or friendshi 

and the following manly remonstrance, which has hitherto, 
as it appears, from oversight, lain neglected among Mr. Gib- 
bon’s papers, dissolved a connexion, which genius, perhaps 
equal genius, and similar pursuits, had once cemented be- 
tween ‘the writer and himself, of whom, in such a cause, the 


one was too spirited to withhold reproof, and the other too 
proud to endure it. 


“ You never speak feebly except when you come upon British. 
sround, and never weakly, except when you attack Christianity. 
In the former case, you want information; in the latter, you 
plainly want the common candour of a citizen of the world, for 
the religious system of your country. Pardon me, Sir, but rt can- 
not bear without indignation your sarcastic slyness upon Christi- 
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anity, poe cannot see without pity your determined hostility to the 
Gospel. : 

6 These, however, are trifles ligt as air in my estimation, when 
they are compared with what I think the great blot of your work. 
You have there exhibited deism in a new shape, and in one that is 
more | to affect the uninstructed million, than the reasoning 
form which she has usually worn. You seem to me like another 
Tacitus, revived with all his animosity against Christianity, his 
strong philosophical spirit of sentiment—and you will have the 
dishonour (pardon me, Sir) of being ranked by the folly of scep- 
ticism, which is working so powerfully at present, among the most 
distinguished sceptics of the age. I have long suspected the ten- 
dency of your opinions: I once took the liberty of hinting my sus- 
picions. But I did not think the poison had spread so universally 
through your frame. And I can only deplore the misfortune, and 
a very great one I consider it, to the highest and dearest interests 
of man, among your readers. I remain, with an equal mixture of 
regret and regard, &c. &c.” 


Let the manly indignation, the wounded and afflicted 
friendship expressed in the last letter, be compared with 
the courtly baseness, for it is nothing better, of that which, 
unfortunately for the writer, immediately follows. 


‘“‘ T cannot forbear expressing my thanks to you for the very great 
pleasure and instruction I have met with in your excellent work. 
{ protest to you, I know of no history in our language written with 
equal purity, precision, and elegance of style. IL presume you 
have heard that offence is taken at some passages that are thought 
unfavourable to the truth of Christianity. I hope you will pro- 
ceed to finish your plan, and gratify the eager wishes of the public 
tu see the whole of your work. May I ever hope for the honour 
of seeing you at this place? It would give me the most real plea- 
sure. lam, with the truest regard, &c. 

Jos. Warton.” 


Of his two ecclesiastical correspondents, which did the 
author of the Decline and Fall despise, and which respect ? 

On the style and spirit of Mr. Gibbon’s own letters it were 
vain to cemment. ‘They rank in the first class of epistolary 
composition, equally honourable to the head and heart of the 
writer. Ease, vigour, spirit, and the very soul of friendship, 
pervade the whole. On the subject of religion, they main- 
tain a general silence, which was obviously the effect of in- 
difference ; and on another subject they contain nothing 
that would put a Vestal to the blush. On one or two occa- 
sions, however, enough is disclosed to show, that with the 
proofs of Revelation, Gibbon rejected the probabilities of 
natural religion. Bora with a constitution naturally inecre- 
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dulous, he had refined it into a systematic rejection of almost 
every thing beyond the reach of the senses ; and this state of 
the understanding, after the example of his school, he digni- 
fied with the name of Philosophy. In this spirit, death ap- 
pears to have been contemplated by him with sullen acqui- 
escence, as the physical law and end of his existence ; and 
by a dreadful consistency, the Memoirs of his Life, written 
very near its termination, close with the following horrible 
sentence. 
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“ In old age, the consolation of hope is reserved for the tender- 
ness of parents who commence a new life in their children, the 
faith of enthusiasts, who sing hallelujahs above the clouds, and the 
vanity of authors, who presume the immortality of their name and 
writings.” 


This is sufficientiy explicit—all religious hope is the faith 
of enthusiasts! Such are the comforts which philosophy 
administers in the decline of life. But were death, as these 
men pretend, really the end of human existence, it might 
yet be inquired, who was the wiser man; he who had dis- 
armed it of its terrors by the hope of a joyful immortality, 
or he who, in contravention of the general understanding 
and feelings of mankind, had made it to differ from the ex- 
tinction of a brute, no otherwise than, as the one was accom- 
panied by anticipation, and the other not—that is, to differ 
infinitely for the worse ? | 

The former publication of his Memoirs, and the present 
one of his. more artless and contemporary Journal, have 
enabled those who had heretofore contemplated Mr. Gibbon 
in the distant and dignified character of the historian, to 
form a nearer and more familiar estimate of his character as 
a scholar anda man. He was at once a severe student, a | 
man of pleasure, and a man of fashion. Without profession, | 
without the cares of a family, and with a noble friend, who 
relieved him from the burden of his own private concerns, 
he divided the day between the labour of reading, reflecting, 
and composing, and the relaxation of elegant and polished 
society. ‘Though bred a country-gentleman, his constitution 
rendered him incapable of athletic sports, or even vigorous 
exercise ; and at that early and active period of life, when 
his equals were pursuing the boisterous diversions of the 
field, young Gibbon was anxiously settling some point of an« 
cient chronology, or laboriously working his way through the 
difficulties of the Greek language. 

With talents in every respect but one, of the highest or- 
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der, he was the artificer of his own vast erudition, and he 
was one of the favoured few who, in point of mere attain- 
ments, may seem to have been eventually benefited by a 
neglected education. The calumnies of his enemies, with 
respect to the originality of his researches, may safely be 
despised. With a degree of perseverance, never, perhaps, 
equalled in the compilation of a single work, he systemati- 
cally pursued his way through that ocean of literature which 
intervenes between the second and sixteenth centuries of the 
Christian era. By nature and by cultivation endowed with 
the most exquisite classical taste, he endured, though not 
without many a sarcastic sneer, the pomp and tumour of the 
Byzantine, and the figurative sententiousness of the Arabic 
historians. He had embarked on a voyage of discovery and 
experiment, more comprehensive and more difficult than had 
ever been undertaken by any single adventurer, and he had 
made up his mind to the toils and discouragements which 
awaited him. He read with great rapidity, and in his earlier 
years of study, (a practice which may be commended to the 
imitation of every systematic student,) he abstracted and 
reasoned upon whatever he read ; he records, (and we give 
him full credit for the anecdote,) that he devoured an hun- 
dred pages of Cluver’s Italy, a closely printed folio, abound- 
ing with Greek quotations, in a single day. Of oriental 
literature he had not a tincture, nor, with accurate versions 


of their original writers at hand, would he have been im- 


proved by it. Though born and partly educated in England, 
the French language, which he wrote with an ease and ele- 
gance, never attained by him in the dialect of his native 
country, must finally be regarded as his vernacular idiom. 
He loved its facility, its clearness, its fitness for conversation, 
while the peculiar associations which connected its first ac- 
quirement with the interesting period of early life, com- 
mended it to the affection of his maturer age. For the 
habits of that highly polished and lively people, he early 
imbibed a similar attachment; and in attending to those 
oblique and ironical hints, of which he was so fond, it is not 
difficult to discover, that, on his,return, accomplished, and 
elegant, and fastidious, to his native country, he felt not a 
little of the remaining Teutonic character in the manners 
and conversation of all but the highest ranks in England. 
Yet, with an unhappy inconsistency, he loved her constitu- 
tion and government; he discerned that the perfection of 
civil wisdom might be found where, perhaps, the last grace 
and polish of life was wanting; and in an arduous struggle, 
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the American war, he supported, by a silent vote in parlia- 
ment, (for nature had withheld from him the gift of oratory,} 
the interests of government against her revolted colonies, 
The strong Epicurean tendency of his constitution led him 
to abhor change as the greatest of political evils, and, upon 
this principle, sometimes in jest and sometimes in earnest, 
he was wont to defend whatever was established, because it 
was so. He considered the progress of Christianity as a dis- 
turbance of the quiet and established rights of Paganism ; 
and the Reformation, though he allowed, to a certain extent, 
its beneficial influence on mental freedom, as another inva- 
sion of the quiet and settled claims of popery. His serious 
(if in such a writer it be possible to discover what is serious 
and what is not, but his apparently serious) and strong par- 
tiality for Mahommedism, was a singular phenomenon. In- 
sulting and discarding Christianity for the follies and incon- 
sistencies of its professors, which, at worst, were no more 
than a recoil of human passions upon its genuine influence, 
he could endure, nay, he could applaud, the Mahommedan 
imposture ; though slaughter, devastation, and military fana- 
ticism were parts of its constitution. But the secret (a 
secret, perhaps, to himself) was, that the objects on which 
those terrible qualities were exercised, happened to be 
Jews and Christians, against whom intolerance itself was to 
be tolerated, and every license was lawful. In his insidious 
attacks upon the Gospel, he had reckoned too securely upon 
the apathy and indifference of his countrymen ; but shocked 
and confounded as he owns himself to have been by the 
consequences of his mistake, he put forth all his powers of 
sarcasm, irony, and vindictive scorn, on his indiscreet and 
unfortunate adversaries. In him, the man and the writer (it 
is no unusual inconsistency) were two different creatures. 


Affectionate, and even piously attentive, to relatives who - 


could contribute little to his entertainment, and nothing to 
his emolument, constant in unequal friendships, and grateful 
to fallen greatness, it is impossible not to pronounce him so 
far an amiable man. 

It is diffult to discover how it came to pass, that a man, 
who delighted in the conversation of chaste and accom- 
plished women, and whose correspondence with friends, even 
of his own sex, is wholly untinctured with pruriency of ima- 


gination, should, in the great work on which his reputation ~ 


was embarked, have had so little regard for the public and 
himself, as to pour out such torrents of ancient indecency. 
It is no apology for this insult upon the public morals, (a 
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>» | systematic and persevering insult of many years continuance,) 
| that the poison was confined to the notes, and enveloped in 
the cover of a dead and difficult language. It did more mis- 
chief than his infidelity : it addressed itself to the imagina- 
tion and the. passions of an age which needed not to be in- 
flamed by intellectual incentives—to the youth of our great 
schools and universities, who, captivated by the seductive | 
charms of his text, would be farther attracted by the learned 1 
semblance of his notes, to descend to the polluted margin, 
where they might decipher Greek, and drink in vice and 
profligacy by the same effort. We had once formed the im- 
practicable resolution of expunging the offensive passages, 
of both descriptions, from our copy of the Decline and Fall. 
The ribaldry, indeed, of the notes might, by a due degree of 
perseverance, have been expelled; and a blotted page might 
have well been atoned for by the comparative purity of what 
remained: but the sneers and sarcasms, the hints and allu- 
sions, the sly, depreciating associations and comparisons of 
the text could by no art or effort be removed. | 

Quinque palestrite licet hee plantaria vellant, 

Haud tamen ista filix ullo mansuescit aratro.—Perrs. 

So incorporated, indeed, are these vices with the very 
texture and tissue of the work, that it would be as easy to 
extract, thread by thread, the offensive and hideous figures 
sometimes interwoven into a piece of ancient tapestry, as to 
detach those parts from Gibbon’s History, and leave any 
thing but the trama figure behind. ‘This maturity im intel- 
lectual vice, he appears to have attained only in his later 
days. In his Journal, written at three and twenty, he speaks 
of the impurities of Juvenal in a manner which shows his 
imagination, ard the principle, at least, of his morals, to have | 
been yet untainted... It is edifying, however, to observe, 
that having abandoned the Gospel, the Gospel abandoned 
him ; and that he is driven to the defence of his immorali- 
ties upon a principle which proves how much better a ca- 
suist is the meanest Christian than the greatest philosopher. 


“ The reproach of indecency has been loudly echoed by the 
rigid censors of morals. I am justified in painting the manners of 4 
the times”—(What! by such distinct exhibitions as necessarily 
prompt to vice!) « The vices of Theodora form an essential | 
eature in the life and character of Justinian, and the most naked 
tale in my history is told by the Rev. Mr. Joseph Warton, an in- 
structor of hae (What is disgraceful to the one can be no 
excuse to the other.) “ But my English style is chaste, and all 
Hicentious passages are left in the obscurity of a learned language.” 
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They should have been left in the obscure and forgotten 
volumes from which Gibbon’s pernicious industry drew them 
forth. Such, however, is the consistency of a philosopher! 
and such was in his old age the morality of a man, who, in 
his earlier years, had the grace to describe the New Aretin 
as “ blackguard buffoonery,’’ which would be thrown by with 
disgust, did it not attack religion with the most “ shocking 
indecency!” How little did the young and virtuous writer 
apprehend, that this shocking portrait would one day become 
a striking likeness of himself! 

With such powers of entertainment and mischief as Gib- 
bon possessed, it was matter of serious complaint when his 
first volumes appeared, that the cause of revelation and of 
morality should have fallen into such hands as those of Tra- 
vis, Chelsum, and Davies. At that period, Dr. Horne could 
have displayed the same lively wit which had rendered Hume 
and his partizans ridiculous ; Horsley could have stretched 
forth that mighty arm which laid prostrate the heresies of 
Priestley ; and Paley could have employed that faculty of ir- 
refragable argument, which has since placed the Evidences of 
Christianity on a basis never to be shaken. The last, in- 
deed, in one masterly chapter of a work dedicated to gene- 
ral morality, bestowed a severe and dignified castigation on 
the unfairness of the infidel philosopher; but he acknow- 
ledged, while he declined, the difficulty of a direct encoun- 
ter, merely because there was no tangible argument with 
which to grapple, and because it was impossible to refute a 
sneer.”? But while the proper champions of revelation were 
silent, our historian of the Decline and Fall received the 
hardest and most painful stroke from a weapon, like the 
sword of Harmodius and Aristogiton entwined with a myrtle, 
in the hand of a panegyrist, 4nd, im some respects, of an 
auxiliary. No man was equally qualified with Porson, to 
estimate the merits and the vices of Gibbon. Distant and 
opposite as their habits and manners were, distant and oppo- 
site indeed as those of a gentleman and an hog, they had, 
notwithstanding, many points of resemblance. With the 
common (we do not mean the ordinary) qualifications of wit, 
acuteness, industry, Greek, the absence of religion, and a 
sovereign contempt for dull men, who presumed to interfere 
with them, they met like two well matched critics prepared, 
by turns, to encounter, to admire, to panegyrize, and to abuse 
each other. ‘This singular, but equitable, combination of 
feelings on the part of the Greek Professor, produced a short 
critique on.the historian and his great work; so discrimi- 
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wating and judicious, so mixed and compounded of sweet 
and bitter, so flattering to the author, and so humiliating to 
the man, that, as the work from which it has been detached 
is not in every hand, we may be pardoned for subjoining it. 


“ Mr. Gibbon’s industry is indefatigable, his accuracy scrupu- 
lous, his readiig, which is sometimes ostentatiously displayed, im- 
mense, his attention always awake, his memory retentive, his style 
emphatic and i ety his sentences harmonious, his reflections 


| are just and profound ; he pleats eloquently for the rights of man- 


kind, and the duty of toleration; nor does his humanity ever 
slumber, unless when women are ravished, or the Christians per® 
secuted. He often makes, when he cannot readily find, an occa- 
sion to insult our religion, which he hates so cordially, that he 
might seem to revenge some personal injury. Such is his eager- 
ness in the cause, that he stoops to the most despicable pun, or to 
the most awkward perversion of language, for the pleasure of 
turning the Scripture into ribaldry, or of calling Jesus an impos- 
tor. Though his style is, in general, correct and elegant, he 
sometimes draws out ‘ the thread of his verbosity finer than the 
staple of his argument.’ In endeavouring to avoid vulgar terms, 
he too frequently dignifies trifles, and clothes common thoughts in 
a splendid dress that would be rich enough for the noblest ideas. 
In short, we are too often reminded of that great man, Mr. Prig, 
the auetioneer, whose manner was so inimitably fine, that he had 
as much to say upon a ribbon as a Raphael. 

“ A less pardonable fault, is that rage for indecency, which per- 
vades the whole work ; but especially the last volumes; and, to 
the honour of his consistency, this is the same man who is so pru- 
dish, that he does not call Belisarius a cuckold, because it is too 
bad.a word for a decent historian to use. Ifthe history were ano- 
nymous, I should guess that those disgraceful obscenities were 
written by some debauchee, who, having from age, or accident, 
or excess, survived the practice of lust, still indulged jimself in 
the luxury of speculation, and exposed the impotent imbecility, 
after he had lost the vigour of his passions.” 


When it is remembered, that in early life the moral sense 
of Gibbon was pure and virtuous ; that the vice here repre- 
hended, grew with his years ; and that, in the mean time, 
he was gradually oppressed by a peculiar distemper, which, 
though not the effect of debauchery, probably reduced him 
to the state here described, it is impossible not to acknow- 
ledge the penetration, it is difficult to blame the spite, by 
which this just and cuttihg rebuke was dictated. 

But the ultimate cause of the evil lay still deeper; prin- 
ciples and practice, operating alternately as cause and effect, 
are ae observed to corrupt each other. The under- 
OL. I. g 
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standing of Mr. Gibbon was first perverted—his imagination 
was next debauched—and, lastly, his respect for himself and 
for mankind was destroyed. There is an ancient Greek writer. 
whose works, had they found a place in Mr. G#bbon’s library, 
might possibly have directed him to the following passage : 
Liols yvovjeg rev bcov Bx, ws Qeov edozaray,  evyapignray, GAN sualasa- 
Suoav ev Joig Diaroyiruols avlav, nas erxolicdy n arvvelos ayia Kop rae— — % 
Lio xa wapsdwney avleso Osos ev Joss semirvupesaig avdwy esg axadapriay, 
Though the infidelity of Gibbon was, doubtless, in a great 
degree, a creature of the heart, yet a single defect, in a noble 
understanding, may have contributed to produce it. With 
taste, invention, imagination, and memory, in greater per- 
fection than those qualities are for the most part singly 
bestowed upon men, Mr. Gibbon’s reasoning powers were 
not of the first order. Quick in apprehending, and eager in 
exposing, single flaws and defects in evidence, he appears to 
have been incapable of comprehending a great and compli- 
cated body of proofs, external and internal, such as must 
have been weighed with care and candouf, before a man is 
entitled to reject the Gospel, and much more so before he is 
justified in attempting to unsettle the faith of others. But 
his offences have been visited upon his own head by a par- 
tial privation, at least, of those posthumous honours, to which, 
in despair of a better immortality, he eagerly aspired ; and it 
is to the honour of the English nation, that genius and erudi- 
tion, such as those of Gibbon, have not been able to preserve 
his memory from reproach, or, what to him would have been 
more galling, from compassion. For a season, indeed, like 
his neglected or forgotten predecessors, he might subvert the 
faith of the shallow, and the morals of the young; but he is 
an English classic who now begins to sleep upon the shelf, 
and Paley has more readers than the infidel historian. On 
the whole, as a champion who sallied forth to the destruction 
of what he deemed the equal bigotry and fanaticism of all 
religions, his arm was unquestionably powerful, his lance 
sharp and glittering, he may have successfully transpierced 
many pernicious superstitions ; he may have chased before 
him many dark and hideous phantoms of the middle ages : 
but when he attacks the basis of Christianity, he tilts against 
a rock, and his bruised and pointless weapon recoils upon 
himself. As 
To the noble and highly respectable editor of these vo- 
lumes we have in the last place to express our obligations for 
a collection no less pure and inoffensive, than it is in its dif- ° 
ferent parts, learned, acute, and elegant. But herhaps we 
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are not acqtainted with the full extent of these obligations. 
Perhaps, (and the character of Gibbon entitles his memory 
to no exemption from such a suspicion,) perhaps we have to 
be grateful alike for what has been withheld, and for what has 
been bestowed. It is not improbable that in this edition 
his friend may have exercised towards his remains a kind se- 
verity, which he wanted the virtue to exercise upon himself. 
it is scarcely to be believed that all his stores of poison, mo- 
ral and intellectual, had been exhausted on his great work, 
After a discharge however copious, an understanding and 
imagination like his, had the power of reproducing such s®- 
cretions with great rapidity :—should this conjecture have 
any foundation, we entreat, we adjure Lord Sheffield, as a 
lover of the best interests of mankind, not to think his duty 
discharged by the suppression of such evils, without their 
extinction. After his decease, his bureaus may be rifled by 
some needy and unprincipled wretch, who, with ostentatious 
and interested impiety, may draw forth the last dregs of 
Gibbon, who are now perchance quietly settled upon their 
lees. In Italy, where the nudities of ancient statuary are 
endured by both sexes, there are, however, some groups of 
the most exquisite workmanship, on subjects so abominable, 
that even the lax morality of that country has condemned 
them to a strict concealment—had they been the work of 
Praxiteles himself, they ought to have been broken to pieces. 


FROM THE BRITISH REVIEW FOR FEBRUARY, 1816. 


The Journal of Llewellyn Penrose, a Seaman. 4 vols. 
12mo. Murray. London. 


Pe interest which attaches to biography on the principle 
so happily expressed by Terence, “ Homo sum; nihil 
humani 4 me alienum puto,” is perhaps excited in the most 
intense degree by narratives of persons who have been pro- 
videntially preserved from shipwreck, or who have been 
abandoned on some desert coast. Such narratives have an 
influence and value independently of mere amusement and 
information. ‘The necessity of providing the means of sub- 


sistence and security, by single and unaiding efforts of men- 


tal foresight and bodily exertion, calls forth all the resources 
of skill, of fortitude, and courage, with which man is endow- 
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ed, and exercises whatever is natively great im his natural 
character. At the same time, the state of existence pre- 
sented to us is that of a creature more vistb/y dependent, so 
to speak, than in ordinary circumstances, on an ever-watch- 
ful Providence; a source of thoughtful piety is opened within 
us ; and if there be a spot on which a cold and sullen atheist 
might catch a spark of gratitude towards the unseen Father 
of the universe, or feel a momentary leaning for support on 
something of metaphysical aid and protection, that spot must 
be sought on the Isie of Juan Fernandez, ar in the forests of 
American India. 

Robinson Crusoe ts a book of admirable use with reference 
to boyhood: it raises feelings truly and practically religious ; 
it sows the seeds of self-dependent energy in acting and 
thinking; of calm, cheerful, and steady daring; of wise resig- 
nation in circumstances that are inevitable ; and of active en- 
terprise in all possible undertakings. ‘The novel of De Foe, 
however, is not a mere book for children; it was popular 
with all ages and all classes; but this popularity first took 
root from the belief, impressed by the artless style of the 
narration, that the history was genuine, Adventures, strik- 
ing, yet probable, and clothed with fidelity of moral descrip- 
tion, occur in various imaginary travels, and are read with 
satisfaction from the justness of the imitation and the accu- 
racy of the selected particulars: but this interest is feebls 
compared with that which is inherent in such works as the 
voyages of Hawkesworth. Robinson Crusoe still pleases ; 
but much of the pleasure which it originally conveyed, is 
abated by the knowledge that the story is a virtual romance, 
constructed on the rude materials of Alexander Selkirk. 
Who does not perceive that the rough diary of the seaman, 
irretrievably sacrificed to the vanity of authorship, would be 
now an invaluable treasure ? 

Viewing the work before us as a story of entertainment, 
there is one essential point in which its inferiority will ap- 
pear very manifest if compared with Robinson Crusoe, or 
with the ingenious imitation of that romance, entitled Phili 
Quarll ; a book with respect to which it is impossible nat to 
regret, that it should be disfigured with so much vulgar trash 


in the introductory part of the story. ‘There is in bath these. 


productions a solitary individuality of interest wonderfully 
affecting, and stimulating to the curiosity. Itis in proportion 
to his destitution and entire self-dependence, that a character 
of this kind engages our sympathy and attention. We fol- 
tow him through his woods, and along his shore, and into the 
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ut which he has constructed with his own hands, with that 
sort of awe and admiration which attaches to some superna- 
tural being ; and this is the reason why in Quarll, where the 
singleness of interest is complete, a child finds always more 
of delight than in Crusoe: the green monkey is preferred to 
Friday, the savage ; not merely because the tricks and do- 
cility of a. tutored animal are surprising and diverting to a 
childish imagination, but because the isolated state of the 
man is more absolute and impressive. 

This peculiarity of interest is, in Penrose, limited to only 
a short period of the time embraced by his Journal. His 
solitude gradually diminishes; the charm of stillness, the 
majestic repose of nature, yield up their possession of the 
mind ; his cave is peopled; the seclusion of his coast is vio- 
lated by European mariners ; and the silence of his forest of 
palms is broken by Dutch accents, and the Scotch and Irish 
brogue. He becomes a centre, around which other charac- 
ters revolve ; and the attention that should be absorbed in 
one, is divided and dissipated among many. 

If, however, we regard thé Journal as a record of authen- 
tic facts and actual observations, it assumes an interest dis- 
tinct from that which has been described, and possesses a va- 
lue beyond that of merely influencing the imagination, in the 
features which it presents of savage manners, and the details 
which it exhibits of natural history. The pretensions of the 
work are, in every view of it, considerable. We shall re- 
serve our opinion of its authenticity till we have given some 
sort of analysis of its contents, and put our readers in passes- 
sion of the circumstances attending its production, 

Llewellyn Penrose was born near Caerfilly, in Glamorgan- 
shire, in 1725. His father was a seaman, and was cast away 
off the ‘Texel, in Holland, in a ship called the Union fri- 
gate, belonging to Bristol. The widow married a school- 
master. Penrose had always cherished an inclination for 
the sea; he had a talent for design, and was accustomed to 
sketch boats and ships sailing in different directions. But 
this desire was thwarted by his step-father, who wished te 
bind him to an attorney ; and by his persecuting importuni- 
ties, drove him at last to seek his own fortune. He left his 
home in the month of September, 1744, and arriving at Bris- 
tol, crossed over to Ireland in a collier. This very pardon- 
able exertion of the spirit of independence, implanted in man 
for the most beneficial purposes, he appears to regard with 
much compunction, and confounding the contiguity of events 
with cause ang effect, ascribes to this act of filial ingratitude, 
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as he terms it, the subsequent visitations of Providence: vi. 


sitations of bounty and mercy, which spread for him a table. 


in the wilderness, and brought friends around his cavern 
hearth, and children about his knees. We believe the gene- 
ral moral reflections of the work, so inconsistent with the 
simple brevity of a seaman’s journal, to have formed no part 
of the original, and to have been deduced from the several 
incidents by the editor himself. 

After meeting with the usual vicissitudes of seafaring men, 
Penrose, in the year 1746, embarked on board an old India- 
man, called the Harrington, bound for Jamaica. On the 
passage homeward, the vessel was taken by a Spanish fifty- 
gun ship, called El Fuerto, and carried into the Havannah, 
The crew was afterwards sent with a flag of truce to Jamaica ; 
but on beating through the old Bahama Channel, the ship 
was found so leaky as to oblige them to steer for the island 
of New-Providence. Penrose is here again seized with a fit 
of moralizing, on that defect of a prophetical instinct which 
he feels himself compelled to call his folly, and which is 
mauifested in driving on the business of his vocation by en- 
tering on board a schooner privateer, in the year 1747. 
During a cruise, while the ship is lying-to, and the other 
hands are employed in fishing, he, with two other men, leaps 
into a beat that is alongside, and pushes off in pursuit of a 
tortoise. On their return, the boat is veered astern, and he 
remains in her, and having been overcome with liquor, drops 
asleep. On waking he finds the schooner had, by some acci- 
dent, slipped the rope, and sailed without the boat. He sees 
the ship in the offing, but completely out of reach of hailing 
or signal: and continuing to drive along the shore in hope- 
less consternation, puts at length into a small cove or beach : 
** | now began to look around me, and could see nothing but 
a wild country of palmetto trees and shrubs: but whether 
inhabited or not by human beings, I was perfectly ignorant.” 

While he is gazing round him, he observed a man standing 
on the shore at some distance, naked, with an oar in his hand; 
and after some hesitation, :ventured to show himself. The 
savage ‘“ clapped his hands over his eyes, leaning forward ; 
then spread them abroad ;”’ took him by the hand, and ex- 


claimed, “ Christinos ;?’ making at the same time a cross on « 


the sand. On Penrose answering in Spanish, the savage 
beckoned him to follow; and led the way, where was a 
€anoe, with a woman and boy, both in a state of nudity. 
Seeing them much alarmed, Penrose patted the child on the 
head, which pleased the savage; who gave him a piece of 
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roasted turtle. The female, however, was by no means so 
complacent or so hospitably inclined as her husband ; for on 
the latter going among the high grass after another boy, she 
set up incessant screams at the idea of being left with the 
strange white man, and the savage was obliged to return : 
and willing to humour the nervous terrors of his wife, he gave 
Penrose a calabash, and pointing to a distance, cried out, 
“ Aqua, aqua.”” Penrose was a dupe to this artifice, and 
running officiously for water, saw, on his return, the Indians 
paddling away in their canoe with all possible expedition. . 

The place on which he had landed was an island, only 
about half a mile across: but five miles distant he perceives 
a. larger island, as he thinks, or “ perhaps,” he observes, 
“ the main itself.” It is stated that he afterwards ascertains 
this to be the fact ; though on some Dutch mariners conjec- 
turing that the country must be Costa Ricca, he makes no 
remark in opposition to their opinion. The savages who 
make excursions to visit him in his retreat, talk often of 
Carthagena ; yet he professes himself totally unable to ob- 
tain any certain information as to the particular part of the 
coast on which he had been thrown. 

He puts off for this new shore, and enters a lagoon, (laguna) 
or lake, with mangrove trees hanging over his head, “ laden 
with oysters, like traces of onions ;?’ and spoonbills and 
cranes sitting on the branches, unscared by, and not noticing 
his approach. Walking up the bank, he discovers a cave 
running into a rock, about ten feet in height and eighteen in 
width, with a gravelly bottom. Here he fixes his abode, 
subsisting on raw fish, which he catches in the lake; but on 
this diet he grows weak, and loses his flesh. One day, while 
walking on the sea shore, after a thunder storm, he discovers 
a smoke, which proceeds from a tree that had been set on 
fire by the lightning. He immediately gathers a quantity of 
drift wood; and lading his boat with sand, lays on it some of 
the ignited wood ; and covering it over, transports it under 
the projecting rocks of his cavern. He is thus enabled to 
dress his fish ; and he contrives to supply the fire with pop- 
pamack wood, which retains flame till the minutest particle 
is consumed. He afterwards invents a tinder-box, by means 
of a spongy increscence on the dead stumps of trees, some 
white flint pebbles, his pocket knife, and a shell. 

As Crusoe had his parrot, Penrose has his hawk ; which 
he procures in a singular manner. The bird had pounced 
on a bunch of land-crabs, which Penrose had tied together, 
and left on the beach; but on rising with them into the air 
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was brought to the ground by the weight, as well as entau. 
gled by the claws of the crabs. This bird, whom he names 
Yellow-bill, he gradually domesticates, and amuses himself 
by talking with him. or 

From the reckoning which he kept of his time, by means 
of shells, he found he had been in this desert spot a year and 
four months ; and determined to take a short voyage. ‘The 


following curious misconception is very natural to a person 
in his peculiar situation. 


“ As I turned round a low rocky point, I was suddenly struck 
with the sight of several human skulls, as I took them to be: they 
were white as snow. I put to shore and went up to them, and 
found my conjectures right.* I saw likewise that, in times long 
past, fires had been made there ; as I found remains of ashes, and 
the ends of burnt sticks. This satisfied me that the place had been 
frequented ; and, as I ye  eheed by a wretched race of cannibals. 
I took up two or three of the skulls, and put them in the canoe, 
and determined to get out of that place as soon as possible. I 
therefore put along shore, and spent much time in viewing places 
till the night came ; I then landed. Not long after this, the clouds 
began to gather thick all around; the rain came on, with thunder 
and lightning. I landed up my boat high and dry, and endeavoured 
to get under shelter myself; but the flashes were so frequent, 
and the thunder so terrible, that I thought one of the claps had 
separated the portion of the globe where I was stationed. I was 
so stunned by it, that I stood motionless for some time ; and as 
soon as I could well recover myself, I ran down, and threw the 
skulls upon the beach, through a foolish and idle superstition that 
they were somehow connected with the storm which had happened. 
After this I walked about the shore till day began to peep; when 
the clouds were dispersed, and the sun arose fair and clear. I had 
not adry thread about me. My fire, tackling, and food, were all 
afloat in the boat. I began to spread out my clothes, and to bale 
my canoe. ‘This occupied me till the sun was about two hours 
high. Curiosity prompted me to take up one of the skulls, and as 
I turned it round in my hand, I observed that it had no marks 
where the teeth should be. I began to examine another, and 
found the same defect. I concluded now they could not be hu- 
man, but that they were the skulls of loggerhead tortoises.” 


Intending to clear away some of the brushwood which sur- 
rounds his cave, he sets fire to a heap of dry bark ; the flame 
however catches the high trees, and blazes with a cracklingy 
us he describes it, like thunder, for the space of seven or 
eight days ; till it is extinguished by a glut ofrain. Walking 


* This is not accurately stated, as will hereafter appear. 
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ever the desert of ashes, he finds the limbs of the cedar 
and the cotton treeyas well as the remains of the plantain : 
the devastation of The latter was a mortifying circumstance, 
as the fruit is a substitute for bread. He then turns his 
mind to the making of fishing lines, by a method which he 
learned from an old negro; this was, to soak the leaves of 
the corritoo, or the aloe, and then work it into fibres. Hav- 
ine reached the third year of his residence, he procures ano- 
ther household companion in a young fawn, which he decoys » 
and fastens to a tree ; whither the doe comes to suckle it. 

With the superstition common to seamen, he is often 
frighted by an ow] that hoots on moonlight nights. Thi’ 
had been described to him by a negro as a walking vampire, 
of the height of a man, which could only be killed by a silver 
buliet. He afterwards dreams that the country is mundated, 
and that, like a second Noah, he wanders in his canoe on the 
face of the waters. This dream was, it seems, in some de- 
sree verified ; the lagoon overflows up to the entrance of his 
cavern. He hurries away with his moveables to high-water 
mark, and remains for two days. The doe follows him; but 
the poor hawk is forgotten, and is-found starved in a bush on his 
return. This accident induced him to build a hurricane-house, 
made like an awning, and thatched with palmetto leaves. 

He contrives a sort of panniers, or saddle-bags, which he 
fastens on his deer ; who attends him with familiar docility 
on his voyages and rambles. She also is so trained, as to 
assist him in hunting the guanos ; chasing them like a grey- 
hound, and striking them dead with a stroke of her hoof. 

This is-the Lacerta Guana of Linnzwus; an animal of the 
lizard kind, that grows to the length of four feet, and lives in 
holes of rocks. The inhabitants of the Bahama Isles make 
them their chief food, and hunt them with dogs. Penrose 
describes them as burrowing in the ground like rabbits. A 
strange mistake occurs in vol. ii. p. 122; where it is said, 
‘a large guano was upon the green among the lime-trees ; 
I pointed out the bird as a fine mark:;” it should be the rep- 
file. The animal is known also in the East-Indies. 

An adventure now occurred to him, which broke the same- 
ness of his solitude with a gleam of human intercourse, and 
gave a brighter colouring to the prospect of his secluded ex- 
istence. 

Crossing over to what he calls the Bird island, for conchs 
and welks, a sort of shell-fish, he discovers a canoe, a mile 
to the westward of his cave, and two persons on shore. He 
a s back immediately, hauls up his boat, and places himeelf. 
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behind some trees. The two persons went to and fro with 

extravagant and uneasy gestures, often looked into the canoe, 

and then went away again; sometimes carressing each other, 

at other times throwing sand on their heads, and uttering 

cries. On approaching, he distinguished an Indian youth 
and girl; who fled away, inflexible to his call. In the canoe 

he found an old savage expiring. By degrees the former 
two were persuaded to return ; when they threw themselves 

on the ground, and placed his feet, one after the other, on 
their heads. When the old man was dead, Penrose pre- 
vailed on them to paddle in their canoe along with his boat : 
and having landed, he buried the body and invited them with- 
in his cave ; where they consented to domesticate with him. 
This certainly strikes us as an improbable part of the story : 
these young Indians had the means of returning to their tribe 
with the same ease that they came ; and there seems no sufh- 
cient reason to account for their voluntary stay, ‘The new 
inmates, however, lose their melancholy and their shyness, 
converse by signs, and learn to articulate English words. 
The youth catches the word ‘ come ;” and the girl pro- 
nounces suddenly the name of the deer, ‘ Miss Doe,” with 
perfect plainness. He discovers that they are called, Ayas- 
harre, and Ya-lutta; which names he changes to Harry and 
Luta. The latter soon cherishes towards her host senti- 
ments of a warmer nature than gratitude. The progress of 
her affection, and the artless manner in which he is made 
acquainted with it, are natural and interesting. 


“ When we were at this sport, (of quoits) on the beach, Luta 
appeared to be much elated whenever I won the game. This I 
found never failed to occasion much snickering between her and 
Harry ; but as it always passed in their own language, they thought 
I paid no attention to it. Some time after this, as they were to- 
gether with me in the cave, Harry came and stood before me, and 
said, “ Where you come?”? This I knew was meant to ask me from 
whence I came. I was at a loss how to give him in language the 
information he required; so I pointed to the sea, and made signs 
that [I had slept often during my voyage in a canoe, before I ar- 
rived at this shore. This 1 found made them very thoughtful, 
and the girl wept much. To pass it off as well as I could, I began 
to instruct them in words. Harry, observing me to be much 
pleased with his sister’s pronunciation, leaped up at once on his 
feet, and taking Luta’s hand, put it into mine: then fell to shout- 





ing, hallooing, whooping, dancing, and making his obedience to us — 


after the manner I had learnt (taught) him ; and thus he went on 


hike one frantic with joy. All this while the girl stood looking si- 
tently on the ground.” 3 
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The previous description of this Indian maid we have pre- 
ferred quoting in this place. 


“ The girl seemed to be about the age of seventeen, and nearly 
five feet three inches in height; her complexion was nut-brown, or 
rather a slighter tint; her eyes black, and the whites of them of 
a china cast, inclining to a blue; her nose and mouth small; her 
teeth white as snow, and even as dice; her neck and bosom of the 
finest form imaginable, and her arms and legs finely proportioned ; 
her hair black as jet; parted before, and curiously tied behind ; 
hanging down in plaitings, united together by strings of beads of 
many colours to a great length. Round her neck, arms, and legs, 
she wore three rows of teeth, belonging to the tiger, or some such 
animal ; and round her loins ran a narrow piece of wove striped 
cotton.” 


This is precisely “ the beautiful romantic animal’? whom 
Steele, with playful elegance, describes in his Tattlers as the 
creature Woman, “ at whose feet the lynx should cast his 
spotted skin; the peacock, the parrot, and the swan, their 
feathers ; for whom the sea should be searched for shells, 
and the rocks for gems; and every part of nature furnish 
out its share towards the embellishment of a creature, that 
is the most consummate work of it.””>, On this occasion we 
should, we confess, have forgiven the solitary Penrose, if he 
had been surprised into a little warmth and wildness of trans- 
port and impatience : but the presence of this Indian Eve, 
fresh from the hand of nature, seems never to have quick- 
ened for a moment the even current of his blood ; and on the 
proposal of Ayasharre, somewhat unceremonious we confess, 
he soberly observes, “‘ it was impossible to have any objec- 
tions, as she was a young creature of so charming a disposi- 
tion.” 

He discovers a more commodious cavern, and is on the 
point of removing thither, when he is surprized by a canoe 
with three savages standing right in for the shore. They 
belong to the same tribe as Ayasharre and Ya-lutta; and 
one of them, Komaloot, is a kinsman. Their touching on 
the coast was accidental ; as the youth and his sister, after 
having been sought for on many different shores, had natu- 
rally been given up for lost. 

Their meeting is described as calling forth expressions and 
gestures of great ecstacy ; and we are again compelled to 
wonder that this attachment of the two Indians to their tribe 
and kinsmen should not have induced them, after their fa- 


_ ther’s death, to return in the canoe that brought them. On 


Penrose appearing, Luta throwing her arm round his shoul- 
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der, gave them to understand that he was her husband. 
‘¢ They all three saluted me kindly in their way; at the 
same time, examining my person, remarked that i was larger 
than they ; for they were light small men, but well propor- 
tioned.”’ 

Penrose remarks it as a peculiarity in this people, that they 
show their teeth much, and rarely close their lips when con- 
versing. ‘Their conversation in the cave aflords an instance 
of a sense of humour more refined than might have been ex- 
pected from savages. They had been out to sea in search 
of a ship, or, as they called it, a great canoe, lately wrecked ; 
and Penrose inquires, through Luta, whether the crew were > 
English or Spaniards. “ They replied, the latter, by their 
clothes, and the little wooden crosses about their necks ; 
saying they knew the English threw such things away, unless 
they were made of gold and silver; as the English did not 
use wooden gods, thinking them of no value. This made me 
smile upon Luta; and she said something which made them 
all laugh. I inquired what it was. She very ingenuously 
told me, that she had informed them I had no God at all that 
she ever saw.” 

The savages visit his intended new dwelling, and caution 
him against the tigers and wood-cats ; of which he had seen 
nothing in his present cave, these animals avoiding the low 
mangrove grounds near the sea, as they are disturbed by the 
noise of the waves. ‘They advise him to make a fire on their 
approach, as the smoke is sufficient to scare them away. 
On their departure, after a few days, Penrose endeavours to 
procure from them some necessaries. The habit of barter 
with Europeans probably renders the savages interested. 
They offer shoes,. but make a difficulty respecting hatchets, 
kettles, andtwine. However, onareproach from Luta, that 
they would part with nothing even to her, they laugh goods 
humouredly, and consent to leave them some more useful 
articles than shoes ; as a hammer, knives, anda saw; some 
fish-hooks, and sail-cloth. While they are going, Ayasharre 
commissions them to procure him a wife from among his 
own tribe ; a request which again exemplifies their turn for 
humorous jocularity, by occasioning mirth; but they promise 
to advise with their people. While they were with him, 
Penrose tried by all possible means to learn the part of the - 
coast on which he had been cast, but without success; except 

that he ascertained the land to be a continent. 

Four years and six months had elapsed since his residence 
on tls shore, at the time of his removal to the new cavern. 
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They chose the inner part for a bed-chamber, and made fires 
to drive out the bats; which appear to have been as numer- 
ous, though not quite so troublesome, as the harpies in the 
Mneid. An unlucky incident throws a gloom over their new 
habitation. One afternoon he is alarmed by the poor doe 
flying home with a tiger-cat sticking fast between her shoul- 
ders ; and he is obliged to despatch her with a hatchet. Of 
the skin he makes a jacket; he had heretofore gone with his 
body naked, and found great annoyance from an insect called 
the doctor-fly ; of the size and shape of our common hive- 
bee, but with a head of a bright Saxon green; whose bite 
draws blood like a lancet. ° 
In the sixth year they discern canoes ata distance. Eight 
persons, men and women, land, with Komaloot at their 
head. The greeting is marked by a wild cordiality. “* They 
all run together in a cluster; fall to weeping, laughing, hug- 
ving, and even proceed sofar as to bite each other. One of 
the men throws out of the boat some arms, and then falls to 
dancing.’ Penrose writes their names on flat stones, and 
learns their signification; as the savage names are all expres- 
sive either of sensible objects or “national habits. Thus 
Ayasharre is swift runner; Ya-lutta, green grove ; and Kom- 
aloot, a searcher. Komaloot took a young woman, called 
Cara-wouma, or beloved darling, by the hand, and, accord- 
ing to the savage custom, made a long oration to Penrose ; ; 
turning round for assent, and being answered by a consenta- 
neous exclamation from all the rest : Ayasharre smiling at 
his sisters, and they nodding their heads in reply. Penrose, 
when this was finished, led the girl to Ayasharre, and joined 
their hands, and a great shout concluded the ceremony. 
Owagamy, a savage of rank, made him understand that it was 
usual to drink some fresh water with fnends, as a welcoming. 
He filled a calabash in the stream, and alter it had been pas- 
sed round, they all became more familiar. ‘They dined on 
fish, and Ay asharre gave a song, attended with variety of ac- 
tion and snapping of the fingers. After this they all rose and 
danced, holdmg each other's hands, moving in a sort of trot, 
and stopping at intervals to give a loud whoop. ‘This agrees 
with Mr. Long’s account in his travels among the savage 
Canadian tribes, who have eleven different sorts of dances, 
which he enumerates ; and each dance accompanied by its 
peculiar whoop. ‘They then lay down and fell asleep at the 
porch of the cave. 
The savages had brought some sweet potatoes, cushoo 
nuts, and gourd seeds, with othcr planis; and Owagamy 
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presented him with one of two dogs, whom he admired, of 
the colour of rusty iron, with erect ears, sharp snout, and a 
stumped tail; it never barked, but sometimes gave a sort of 
howl. On their taking leave, he asked when they would 
repeat their visit? And they replied, ‘ as soon as they 
could walk by their neighbours with good countenances :”” 
by which he judged they were at war. He besought them that 
they would never reveal his abode to the Spaniards ; as they 
might seize and send him to the mines. They made signs 
that they would rather be burnt with fires than betray him. 

One day, while swimming, he was stung by a species of 
Zoophyte. “ These sea-eggs are of that class of beings 
which seldom move from their station. They are of many 
different sorts, shaped like an orange, divided into curious 
lines of partition; spotted with green, yellow, red, and 
brown. Some have no thorns at all; but the sort from 
which I received my injury have darts four or five inches 
long, and are black.” 

His Indian wife, habitually skilful in vulnerary cases, ap- 
plies to his feet some prickly-pear leaves, split and toasted : 
the thorns came away with the leaves. ‘I'he puncture was 
sufficiently virulent to induce fever. 

At the close of his ninth year, he receives another visit 
from the savages, who bring with them a young Indian, for 
the purpose of entreating an asylum for him: though they 
have at first the address to affect that their visit has no par- 
ticular object besides friendship. He was in the danger of 
the mines from the holy vengeance of a Spanish priest; in- 
asmuch as he had broken a small cross tied to a rosary. We 
fear the zeal of this pious father was but lukewarm; as in the 
good old days of Cortes and Pizarro, of humane and religious 
memory, the dropping of a monk’s breviary from the hands 
of a simple Inca, was a signal for letting slip the dogs of war, 
blood-hounds and men, ona whole people. This youth also, 
Penrose receives as one of his family, and gives him the name 
of Toby. 

The next party are more numerous, amounting to twenty- 
five, males and females. They regale on a large fish, cut in 
pieces for a stew, with roasted yams and plantains. Their 
table is the ground, but the ladies sit on mats; an arrange- 
ment of gallantry which contradicts the gefieral body of evi- 
dence as to the treatment of women in the savage tribes. 
Dr. Pinckard, speaking particularly of the tribes of South- 
America, describes the females as sitting apart from the 
men, with their backs turned to them, sullen and silent. 
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An instance occurs of virgin shyness, which we should not 
have looked for in an Indian girl. 


“ Owagamy told Toby that he might return home again with 
them, as Padre Bastano was now dead, and he had never been in- 
uired for at all. ‘Toby, hearing this, gave me a side look. [I at 
once told him his abiding with us was only during his own plea- 
sure ; he was free to return whenever he thought proper. Upon 
this, Toby casting his eye on a young girl in the company, called 
Matta-linea, or red fruit, asked whether she had a husband or not? 
This put the whole company in a roar of laughter. The girl 
looked like a fool, got up, and leaving her seat, went to the fire- 
side.” . 


We believe it is not usual for the savage lover to address 
his courtship to the mistress. The arbuta and pira lecta, the 
bribes of love, are offered, not to the damsel, but to the pa- 
rents ; the bride is bought, not wooed. 

The girl is inflexibly coy, and desires first to go home. 
Toby attends her, but disclaims any wish to leave Penrose, 
in a speech which is characteristic of the figurative eloquence 
of the savage nations. 


* [ protest before all these my people, you Penoly (so they call 
Penrose) to be my good friend and brother. So long as the sun 
gets up and goes to sleep, and his sister the moon comes after to 
give light in the night; when blackness covers the trees and the 
wide sea; when I am dead in my sleep, sick, or lame; and while 
I am able to shoot with an arrow; let me remain with you. But 
if Penoly say, Go, then Sama lama go with his people.” 


It is said, * during this harangue, all the women were in 
tears.”’ | 

Toby returns without Matta-linea, who had been married 
to another. ‘To make him amends, a fine girl, called Rava, 
is brought to him by the savages. ‘The story is now sadden- 
ed by the loss of Luta; who dies in giving to Penrose a 
second son. ‘This affecting incident is spoiled by a long 
exhortation of Penrose ; in which he says to those around 
him: * The Great One has throught proper to try, and 
perhaps to purify, me by this great affliction. It is my duty 
to submit; it is your duty to give me every consolation and 
assistance which my forlorn and helpless situation may re- 
quire.”” Of this edifying discourse, how much could have 
been understood by the Indians? We account this among 
the moral garnishings of the editor; which, however proper 
in themselves, and laudable in intention, injure the versimi- 
litude of the history. 
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In the eighth year of his residence, a large ship is driven 
to the coast ina gale. The hoisting of the Dutch jack has. 
a sort of torpedo effect on the imagination ; which has been 
ranging in palmetto woods, and resting under the Gothic 
shade of lofty grottoes, with creatures innocent and light of 
heart, as were the sons and daughters of men in that age 
when the arts of civilized life began to appear. When Jabul 
first pitched his tent, and penned his fold, and Jubal handled 
the harp and the organ. As a work of fancy, the romantic 
charm of the narrative is from this period broken; and 
‘“* Godart Somer Engele spraken en der schip,”’ acts like a 
eabalistic spell on the enthusiasm of our previous sensations. 
The crew land, and are entertained by Penrose. ‘The ship 
is bilged during the night, but they save some barrels of beef, 
and bags of bread, and some brandy and gin. The latter 
became the cause of a tragic event; and the bloody foot of 
the murderer leaves its print in this Indian hermitage. Pen- 
rose having, in concert with the Captain, prudently con- 
cealed the spirits, one Brandt, suspecting the young savage 
Toby, shoots him with a pistol; and is himself pistoled in 
retribution for his villany by Somer, the Dutchman already 
mentioned as speaking English. Somer, apprehensive of 
being called to account for this at home, stays behind with 
Penrose on the crew again putting to sea in their boat. The 
Captain was named Meert, and they took their departure 
the 30th August, 1754. 

Penrose marries Rava, the widow of Sama-lama; and 
Somar becoming melancholy and discontented, visits the 
savage tribe in company with Ayasharre, and returns with an 
Indian wife, Mata-uany ; whom he named Eva. In his tenth 
vear, Penrose, searching after a guana which had been shot 
by Ayasharre, discovers in a thicket a pyramid of stones ; 
which he displaces with the help of Somer ; and digging un- 
der, finds a plank, which covers a human skeleton. Sup- 
posing an Indian to have been buried there, he appeals to 
Ayasharre ; who says, “ they don’t do that way.” On one 
side of the skull is a deep indentation, as from the blow of an 
axe. Near the bones is a large bottle, stopped with pitch. 
On breaking off the neck, it is found to contain three rolls of 
written paper, one within the other. The writing consists 
of a round robin, the names chiefly English ; an oath of hor- 
rible imprecations; and a sort of talismanic drawing of a 
head, hands, and feet, with weapons; superscribed, ‘“ Nim- 
rod’s portion,” and marked under, 19 feet, S. W. with a 
dart of direction. Penrose, when in the island of New-Pro- 
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vidence, had been made acquainted with the practices ot 
buccaneers, or pirates ; and he gives a fearful explication of 
these mysterious circumstances. 


“Tt had beenan old custom among these wretches, when chance 
threw any large booty in their way, not to trust it in their vessel, 
but to hide it on islands, quays, and secret places along the coast ; 
using a most diabolical ceremony at the interment of their ill- 
eotten riches. Bad men are generally credulous, and superstitious 
to a degree; and stick at no cruelty in the performance of those 
infernal rites they fancy necessary to their success and preserva- 
tion. It was a custom with them after having signed a round ro- 
bin, and administered the oath of secrecy, to bury their treasure: 
they would then sacrifice some poor unfortunate Spaniard, negro, 
or mulatto, and bury him; in order that his spirit might be a kind 
of guardian, to preserve their treasure inviolate and untouched till 
they should return. Papers similar to the above were usually 
buried near the corpse in bottles, to preserve them 5 and they ge- 
nerally contained, in a kind of mystical writing, the secret of their 
treasure, and where it was deposited.” 


Digging at ihe distance, and in the direction prescribed by 
the paper, he in fact discovers a vast mass of plate ; consist- 
ing of dishes and basins of silver, with rich raised work, re- 
presenting coats of arms; and silver gilt candlesticks, carved, 
with the inscription, lsabel Rubialis, 1605; together witha 
great quantity of dojlars, and some gold coin. ~Some of the 
latter he gives for ornaments to the women and children ; 
which leads to some sort of elucidation respecting the buried 
treasure. One of the savages inquiring, some time after, 
where they got these ornaments, and being answered that 
the gold had been found on the sea-shore, says, that he sup- 

posed it to have been some of the money which the country- 
men of Penrose had hidden, when they came along the coast 
to plunder the Spaniards, in his old father’s time ; and that, 
when he was a child, there died among them a very old 
white man, who had been one of those people. “ He re- 
membered his name was Yaspe ; moreover, that his father, 
when talking with him, had heard him tell, that he had been 
at the plundering of churches, and getting great riches : that 
on a time, he with a number of others had buried a very rich 
treasure on the coast, to the northward of their dwelling, 
where they belayed a young mulatto fellow to keep watch 
over it: that his father and some other Indians, among whom 
was old Coduuno, who died in the canoe with Penrose, pro- 
posed to go with him in search of it; but that old Yaspe told 
them, in case he was to find out the very spot, neither he 
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nor they would be any thing the better for it; as it would, on 
their digging, continually keep sinking lower in the earth.” 
One of the names in the round robin, is Jaspar Cary. 

In the twelfth year, a sloop from St. Jago de Cuba, which 
had been struck by lightning, puts into the bay. The Cap- 
tain is an Irishman, of the name of Dennis Organ. Penrose 
purchases with the dollars some books; among which are, 
The Fairy Queen, The Spectator, and Don Quixote ; toge- 
ther with Homer, Virgil, Horace, and Ovid’s Epistles. It is 
not said whether these last were translations ; and it does 
not appear from the early history of Penrose, that he had at- 
tained to a knowledge of Greek and Latin. Having supplied 
himself with a mast, the Irishman sails away ; after vainly 
soliciting Penrose to accompany him. 

Some time after, Somer, attended by Ayasharre, pays ano- 
ther visit to the Indians, in the hope of recovering his health. 
They return with a third person, a Scotchman, named Nor- 
man Bell. He had been a pedlar, a puppet-show merry- 
andrew, and a quack-doctor’s mountebank, and latterly a 
sailor ; and had come among the Indians to escape the effects 
of a holy zeal in one of the righteous and meek brotherhood 
of Spanish priests ; who had paid attentions, not merely spi- 
ritual, to a mulatto woman, his wife ; and who, conscious of 
detection, had manifested a particular ardour for his conver- 
sion to the pure faith of Rome. 

Somer dies of a decline ; and Eva, weeping over his grave, 
is comforted by Penrose, with a hope that Bell may consent 
to supply the place of her dead protector. The Scotchman 
is, however, cautious of a second marriage. The next visit 
of the savages is made in rather a hostile temper. One of 
them makes a speech full of forcible metaphors, in which he 
says : 

‘¢ Has not the wind of voices gone through the trees, and by the 
side of the shore, that my brothers and sisters have given their 
flesh and their blood to mix with yours ? Show me more friendship 
than this, and we shall then own that it is whiter than ours. Now 
we hear the voice in the wind, saying, Oh! the blackness is com- 
ing, with the bird that devours the dead. Must we not all go to 
sleep? Our sister here, shall she return without the covering of 
affection, because her love is gone to sleep? Could she keep him 


awake any longer ©” 

This is an intimation that Eva’s widowhood is a breach of ” 
friendship with their tribe ; a genuine trait of savage man- 
ners. Bell, feeling the impolicy of creating any misunder- 
standing with this people, consents with a good grace to wed 
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the widow. The Indians appear, however, still suspicious 
of the treatment of their tribeswoman ; and land again arm- 
ed, and in something of a jealous mood ; but on being satis- 
fied of Bell’s affectionate conduct, their heartiness and mirth- 
ful openness are restored in a moment. Bell entertains 
them with merry-andrew tricks, and feats of strength and 
agility. The marriage was, however, inauspicious. Poor 


Eva, rambling into the woods, in search of certain roots, falls 


a prey, as they afterwards discover, toa tiger. This must 
be the jaguar, an animal of the tiger kind, which is indigenous 
to America ; which is not striped like the tiger of the cast, 
but spotted. Bell goes in quest of her to the country of the 
Indians, who easily persuade him to another wife, in the 
person of another young widow, Aanora, or a thing desired ; 
and she receives the name of Janet. 

The party is still further increased by an old Spaniard of 
the name of Nunnez, and Quammino, an aged negro, who is 
found at some distance, in a cave of his own, whither he had 
fled from the tender mercies of Jamaica planters. The prin- 
cipal events of the narrative are closed by the death of Bell, 
who is drowned in a struggle with a large fish which he had 
harpooned; and by an event still more remarkable, the death 
of Penrose himself, in the twenty-seventh year of his resi- 
dence. He loses the use of his limbs, by eating of a poison- 
ous fish. The journal is continued by his son Owen, who, it 
must be owned, has acquired a notable proficiency in his pa- 
ternal tongue. The dying words of Penrose are faithfully 
reported “in good set terms.” 


‘¢ Respect my memory: lay me in the grave by your mother 
Luta. Preserve my journal ; and with care put it into the hands 
of the first European, or white man, who shall arrive on this coast. 
Pay him handsomely, and beg him to deliver it safe to some of my 
countrymen. ‘Tell my good Indian friends that, in my last mo- 
ments, [ spoke of them with gratitude and tenderness. My sight 
begins to grow dim,” &c. 


After burying the body, they send intelligence to the In- 
dians, who visit them, and invite them to their country ; but 
they prefer remaining in their old habitation. The Journal 
breaks off abruptly ; but a letter is annexed, signed by a Mr. 
Paul Taylor, and dated New-York, 1783; we are told the 
address is unfortunately wanting. ‘This contains an account 
of the delivery of the Ms. into his hands by two Indians, who 
spoke good English, and gave him fifty pieces of eight asa 
reward for carrying it to England. 
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In our progress through the Journal, we have occasionally 
noticed certain alleged facts which appeared to us unwar- 
ranted by probability, and others which seemed to militate 
against general testimony. As we think the internal evidence 
is that by which the authenticalness of the narrative must be 
established, if it can be established, it is important to note 
how far the representations of savage manners coincide with 
those which have been exhibited by travellers of repute, and 
reported by judicious historians. We have already hinted 
at the delicacy and deference shown by the Indians towards 
their women in Penrose’s Journal: now it is asserted by 


Robertson, vol. i. p. 319, 4to. ed. that “ to despise and to 


degrade the female sex, is the characteristic of the savage 
state in every part of the globe.” Gumilla, in his account 
of the savages on the Orinoko, published at Madrid, records 
the speech of an Indian woman, to which he was himself an 
ear-witness, defending the act of female infanticide by the 
oppressions and insults which, if her daughter grew up to 
womanhood, she would have been compelled to bear. The 
same practice, and on the same account, is aflirmed, in the 
voyages of Mackenzie, to exist among the tribes in the centre 
of North-America. hat the tribe which visits Penrose is 
comparatively civilized, cannot be said; the dress is at once 
a criterion of civilization ; and these have neither the doub- 
let and biggins, the cloak nor the plumed cap, which distin- 
guish the Moscos and Arancans : they wear no clothing what- 
ever, except a band or apron. La Perouse asserts, that he 
found among the savage nations uniform deceit, fey and bar- 
barity ; yet if the descriptions in Penrose of their candour 
and generosity towards strangers, and their domestic and af- 
fectionate temper among cach other, be faithfully coloured, 
we must no longer accuse Rousseau of paradox in his pre- 
ference of the savage to the civilized state. 

We would not, however, be understood to try the manners 
of every individual clan, in every minute particular, by one 
common standard. ‘These nations differ in character as in 
customs ; some being as noted for their affability and good 
faith in their dealings, as others for their lies, their thievery, 
and ferocity. The ‘tribe in Penrose’s account seems most to 
resemble the Aruacs on the north-eastern coast of South- 


America, whom Stedman describes in his voyage to Surinam ; 


but we are left entirely in the dark as to what clan is meant. 
He seems to have been placed between the savages of Darien 
on the one side, and those of Maracaibo on the other; the 
iormer remarkable for their ferocious nature, the latter con- 
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siderably advanced in civilization, wearing a vest, and riding 
on horses. There might possibly be intermediate tribes, 
who, while preserving the simplicity of their wild state, offer 
a contrast in their humane and innocent habits and propen- 
sities to the vices and cruelty of more barbarous clans. 

Certain characteristics, indeed, have a nazvelé, which seems 
to carry a conviction of their genuineness. Such are the no- 
tion of the Indians respecting a watch, that there must be a 
spider within it, charmed into a owyook, or witch, to keep 
it moving and ticking; their belief that certain deer have ears 
in their feet, the bed of the auricular nerve being supposed 
to lie in a groove of the foreleg bone; and the appellation 
which they give to ardent spirits, calling them “ fool’s water; 
together with their custom of surrendering their weapons in 
charge to some friend, when they sit down to drink rum, 
‘‘ lest they should revenge the death of their old fathers a 
thousand moons ago.”? Dr. Pinckard relates of the savages 
of Brazil, that they drink by alternate reliefs, half the party 
sitting by sober to watch those that are helpless and sense- 
less. 

We see no reason to doubt the several particulars which 
he details relating to the natural. history of the réptiles, in- 
sects, birds, and fishes, in the new world. Many facts of this 
kind have been classed with the fabling traditions of Aristotle 
and Atlian, which are yet familiar to practical naturalists. 
The circumstance of the bird fluttering in helpless fascination 
over a serpent, into whose mouth it is about to fall, agrees 
with what is related by Pennant of a squirrel; and by Vail- 
lant, both of a bird and a mouse. ‘These writers seem, how- 
ever, to ascribe this property of the serpent to some torpify- 
ing quality im the eyes, which they describe as fixed glaringly 
and intently on the paralysed victim. This is likely an er- 
ror; and of this Penrose says nothing. The stupor of the 
creature, occasioned by the terror of imagination, seems a 
less probable cause than the influence of some gaseous poison 
in the breathings of the serpent. It should be observed that 
Penrose speaks merely of a yellow snake ; and that the above 
writers ascribe this ensnaring power to the rattle-snake. 

‘It is usual, in books of this nature, to find the outworks of 
external evidence strong. Wecan participate in the reader’s 
surprise, when he discovers that these are, in the present 
instance, the least tenable ; and that, however he might have 
been disposed to yield a general credence to the facts assumed 
by the narrator, as having actually happened within the sphere 
of his personal observation, the matter is left in complete un. 
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certainty ; and, perhaps, there never was an occasion, in the 
annals of historic literature, on which scepticism was more 
reasonable. Of the validity of this assertion, we shall enable 
our readers to form their own judgment. 

The advertisement informs us that, some years ago,* an 
old man, who had seen better days, applied for charitable 
relief to the late Mr. Thomas Eagles, a gentleman who 
adorned the character of an English merchant by his taste 
for literature and painting ; and who, it is important to re- 
mark, was well known in his particular circle, not merely as 
a critic and a judge, but as a writer; a periodical paper, en- 
titled the Crier, having been contributed by him in weekly 
essays to a newspaper, called Felix Farley’s Bristo] Journal. 
Mr. Eagles placed the old man at a merchant’s alms-house 
in Bristol,} endowed for the reception of decayed mariners ; 
and, finding something superior in his manners and conversa- 
tion, frequently invited him to his table. The old man, 
dying in this asylum, bequeathed to Mr. Eagles some books, 
prints, and, in particular, the MS. of the Journal of Penrose. 
This MS. appears to have lain many years in the hands of 
Mr. Eagles, who prepared it for the press; and it is now 
published under the auspices of his son, a gentleman, as we 
understand, of classical attamments, and of rising reputation 
as an artist. The work is dedicated to Mr. West, who is not 
unconnected with the circumstances relating to Penrose, as 
will appear from the following memorandum, found among 
Mr. Eagles’s papers, and dated 10th July, 1805. 


“ Mr. Annesley brought Mr. West to my lodgings: he dipped 
into Penrose’s Journal, and read several pages in different parts. 
He seemed very attentive to my history of Williams, and put se- 
veral questions to me: he said every answer I gave tended to con- 


_firm his opinion. ‘ Sir,’ said he, ‘ I have looked at several parts 


of this book, and much that I have seen J know to betrue. I 
knew the man too; and, what is more extrordinary, had it not 
been for him, I should never have been a painter. It happened 
thus :—I had a relation at Philadelphia of the name of Penning- 
ton, whom I used frequently to visit while there ; I saw a person 
carrying a picture, a landscape, the first I believe I had ever seen. 
I was very much struck with it, and desired the person to show it 
me. He did; and asked me if I was fond of painting; and, if I 


* The expression “‘ some years,” seems too limited; for the writer 
states his having often seen the old man at his father’s table, when he was 
himself a boy. ee? 

+ The advertisement says only, “in this city ;” and the writer has 
omitted to subscribe the place of his residence. 
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was, desired me to come to his house, and he would show me 
other things. 1 saw there some cattle pieces; admired them ; 
and inquired how he could paint them so accurately. He said he 
would shew me the secret ; and took a small box, which proved to 
be a camera. He showed me the construction of it. I went 
home, and was not at rest till I had made one for myself ; and my 
father gave the glass out of an old pair of spectacles to complete 
it. My delight was then to go into the farm-yards, and, by means 
of my camera, draw the cattle. I knew that Williams had seen 
many of the things he describes in his Journal ; and he gave me 
the same account of them. He first lent me the Lives of the 
Painters, which confirmed my inclination for the art. I take jt 
he adopted the name of Penrose from a ship-builder of that name, 
who was a great friend of his. Williams afterwards came to Eng- 
land. I was of some service to him in London; but, of a sudden, 
missed him from town; and, on inquiring of one Smith, an en- 
graver, who knew him well, he told me he was gone to Bristol, as 
he was very poor, and had almost lost his eye-sight, to claim some 
provision to which he was entitled from the parish. I was struck 
with this coincidence of the history of Williams; it induced me to 
put farther questions concerning him, which confirmed my opinion 
that it was my old friend’s composition which was before me ; and 
what you had shown me of the Lives of the Painters, I knew to be 
his hand-writing.—13th. Saw Mr. West again. ‘He said, ‘ Perhaps 
I am the only person in existence who could give any account of 
Williams’s life and manners. He first came to Virginia from Lon- 
don, in a ship commanded by Captain Hunter. Between this time 
and his appearance at Philadelphia, where I first met with him, 
was an interval of more than twenty years, which I consider him 
to have passed in the adventures related in the Journal.” 


Further mention of Williams occurs in a letter from Mr. 
West to Mr. Eagles. 


“ From the year 1746 to 1760, my attention was directed te 
every point necessary to accomplish me for the profession of paint- 
ing. This often brought me to the house of Williams; and, as 
he was an excellent actor in taking off character, he often, to 
amuse me, repeated his adventures among the Indians; many of 
which adventures were strictly the same as related in your MS. of 
Penrose ; as was also his description of the scenery of the coasts ; 
the birds on them; in particular the Flamingo birds, which he 
described, when seen at a distance, as appearing like companies of 
soldiers dressed in red uniforms. He spoke the language of the 
savages, and appeared to me to have lived among them some years. 
I often asked him how he came to be with them. He replied, he 
had gone to sea when young; but was never satisfied with that 
pursuit ; that he had been shipwrecked, and thrown into great dif- 
ficulties ; but Providence had preserved him through a variety of 
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dangers. He told me he imbibed his love for painting when at « 
grammar school at Bristol.” 


On this statement we have to make a few observations. 

The attestation of Mr. West to the truth of many of the 
adventures related in the Journal, is not founded on actual 
knowledge, but on belief; it amounts to no more than that 
Williams had told him much of the same story. 

The statement as to Williams’s history is directly at variance 
with the relation of Penrose. Penrose never came to Vir- 
ginia ; never was at Philadelphia ; never was at a grammar- 
school at Bristol, or at Bristol at all, otherwise than taking 
ship there ; and never was shipwrecked. ‘The only coinci- 
dence is the name of the commander of the vessel being 
Hunter. 

The Irish captain, Organ, inquires of the journalist if he 
was ever on board the Namur, as he was acquainted with one 
David Penrose on board that ship, in 1738. Penrose replies, 
that the date was too old for him, but that he might have 
been a relation. Penrose, therefore, should by this testi- 
mony, be the real name, and Williams the adopted one ; yet 
the reverse is stated. However this be, it is plain, that the 
object of the statement is to prove that Williams is the iden- 
tical Penrose ; and the consequence follows, that the narra- 
tive cannot be true. 

Farther, the question naturally suggests itself, whether the 
work be a faithful copy of the MS. or whether the editor, 
like Defoe, has practised on the papers for the exercise of 
his own ingenuity ? 

Mr. West recognises the hand-writing of Williams ; but 
we are explicitly told, in a note, that the MS. which Mr. 
West saw, was not in Williams’s hand-writing, but in that of 
Mr. Eagles. ‘The character which he recognised appears to 
have been a writing in the margin of a book, (the Lives of 
the Painters,) which, as far as we can collect, seems to have 
been the identical book sent to Mr. West in Philadelphia, 
and conveyed by bequest to Mr. Eagles at Bristol. The re- 
cognition of the written character, therefore, has nothing to 
do with the original MS. 

That the language has not merely been corrected, but that 
reflections have been ingrafted upon the narration, is plainly 
deducible, both from the cast of style, and from the ambitious ” 
and pointed morality built upon the incidents that arise. 
There is something suspicious in the following passage. 
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“ How often did I wish to have the associate of my youth, Bill 
Falconer, with me, to explore these beauties, and to record them 
in his sweet poetry ; but alas! I parted with him in Old England, 
never, perhaps, to meet more in this world. His may be a hap- 
pier lot. Led bya gentler star, he may pass through this busy 
scene with more ease and tranquillity than has been the portion 
of his humble friend Penrose ; and though, when time or accident 
may destroy this mortal body, my bones may be destined to whiten 
the unfrequented desert, may thine, my gentle friend, rest in peace 
in the sepulchre of thy fathers.” 


As we do not give Penrose credit for any portion of pro- 
phetical sympathy, we believe this passage to have beer 
written by one well acquainted with the fate of Falconer. 
The expression of “ humble friend” is questionable. Fal- 
coner was the son of a barber at Edinburgh. He was born 
in 1730; entered very young on board a merchantman at 
Leith ; was shipwrecked on the passage from Alexandria to 
Venice ; and came to London, with his poem of the Ship- 
wreck, in .762, sixteen years after Penrose had sailed for 
Jamaica. [ft does not seem very likely that Falconer and 
Penrose should ever have been thrown together. . There is 
a romantic air, a study of effect, about this acquaintanceship. 
The style speaks for itself. We doubt whéther the papers 
of the old alms-house pensioner contained any thing of “ gen- 
tle stars,’’ or of “* bones whitening a desert.” 

In the following extract we trace the pen of the elegant 
and philosophical essayist. 


‘¢ How often have I soothed my melancholy thoughts in this 
solitude, by contemplating the divine works of the Almighty 
Framer of the world. In these moments I felt myself humbled, 
but not degraded. I could not explain the mysteries of creation, 
nor lift up the impenetrable veil which divine wisdom had inter- 

osed to restrain human pursuits within proper limitation; but I 
felt myself a reasoning being, dignified by an intellectual capacity 
superior to the animals around me. [ could trace events up to 
their causes, and derive consequences from remote relations, by a 
faculty finer than instinct; a faculty which seemed to unite me 
to the Divine Author of my being, in whose image I was formed.’ 


If it be apparent that the editor has pointed the incidents 
with moral reflections, how are we to draw the line that bounds 
his interference! True; the Journal may be substantially 
the same Journal; but if, like the counsellor’s patched bag, 
it has undergone such repeated piercing, as to be, in all out- 
ward appearance, renovated, it becomes a nice question of 
casuistry to*decide on its identity. We presume to ask, 
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where is the manuscript ? Of the conclusion, indeed, we ac- 
quit the editor, as it would have obviously defeated his own 

end, should his purpose have been the weaving of a consist- 

ent and credible fiction. It had been easy to convey Pen- 

rose from America, and not lose sight of him till he died in 

the charitable asylum at Bristol ; or the Journal might have 

endedabruptly, and the reader would have supplied the sequel. 

The catastrophe must, therefore, be the invention of Williams 

himself; and we are desired to pin our faith on the veracity 

of a narration, which is ended by a gross and palpable false- 

hood. Had Williams, who mentions his being familiar with 

the practices of pirates, actually belonged to their body? and 
was he apprehensive of any danger to himself while living, 

or of any slur upon his name when dead, from the literal re- 

cord of his adventures, and the identifying of his person ? 

The superintendent of the publication tells us, that the deli- 

cacy of his father restrained him from pressing the old man 

as to any particulars of his private history. To us it is mat- 

ter, not merely of regret, but of surprise, that a man who had 

met with such extraordinary adventures should have sate for 

years at his benefactor’s table with a seal upon his lips. It 

appears, also, that the communicativeness of the old man 

flowed free to Mr. West; yet the sum of that gentleman’s 
testimony amounts to little more than the Scotchman’s recol- 

lection of the subjects contained in Macpherson’s bloated 
rhapsody : that “ he remembered to have heard it in his 

childhood ; and that he heard Ossian, and Oscar, and every 

one of them.”? The advertiser’s chain of evidence is a rope 

of sand : 


He shakes the box : he shows al} fair : 
His fingers spread, and nothing there. 


He did, however, what he could ; and is plainly not wanti 
in ability, or inclination, to have done more, if more coul 
have been done: but there is no way of enabling people to 
conceive that a man may eat turtle at Bristol, after having 
been fairly laid under the sod in America. 

Certain facts and observations, which are wrought into the 
body of this ambiguous composition, bear internal marks of 
being genuine memoranda; and were, probably, collected 


- during a residence with some savage tribe. Had they 


been no less equivocal than the biography, we could not: ~ 
easily have found terms of sufficiently strong reprehension to 
mark our censure of fictions, calculated to bewilder incipient 
knowledge, and to mislead the curious and inquiring mind. 
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As itis, provided one or two coarse incidents, before and 
during the voyage from England, be expunged from a future 


edition, we can conscientiously recommend the book as 


adapted for youth ; but, for that class of readers, it should be 
compressed into one volume, and printed in a cheap form. 
As a true narrative, it would have had higher claims ; but 
we can grasp nothing tangible and substantial in the shape of 
authenticity : 


Ter frustra comprensa manus effugit imago, 
Par levibus ventis, volucrique simillima somno. 


—————D > ie — 


FROM THE BRITISH CRITIC FOR FEBRUARY, 1817. 


Sermons on the Union of Truth, Reason, and Revelation, in 
the Doctrine of the Established Church of England and 
Ireland. Preached in the Years 1814, 1815, and 1816. 
By the Hon. and Rev. Edward John Turnour, A. M. 
Longman &.Co. 1816. BENS 


WE are informed in the advertisement to the reader, that 
these Discourses were published on the day which 
closed the two first years of the author’s ministry. Had they 
been published at a much later period of his clerical service, 
they would have done him credit; but, as the work of a 
clergyman only two years in orders, they afford evidence of 
professional diligence highly honourable. The subjects are 
judiciously chosen, and treated of in a plain and perspicuous 
manner, well suited to a popular audience. The sound doc- 
trine of the established Church is confirmed by numerous 
and apposite quotations from Scripture, and the necessity of 
a pure and holy Christian life, is continually enforced in a 
mild, but earnest and persuasive manner. 7 

Our limits oblige us to take but a general, and very brief 
view of these useful Sermons. 

The leading subjects treated of, are, Religious Education ; 
the Doctrine of the Trinity (in three Sermons) ; the Chris- 
tian Ministry ; the Reformation (in five Sermons) ; Confirm- 
ation; the Holy Communion ; the Nature of True Religion ; 
the Resurrection ; Eternity. With the Sermons on these 
subjects, the volume contains some Occasional Discourses, 
preached in support of public charitable Institutions. 
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The first Sermon on the Trinity is written on Malachi ii. 
10. Have we not all one Father? hath not one God created us ? 

The whole of this Discourse appears to have been penned 
in a strain of genuine piety. The second Sermon on the 
Trinity, is on Isaiah x]. 9. Lift up thy voice with strength ; 
lift it up, be not afraid; say unto the cities of Judah, Behold 
your God! It contains a clear and well arranged statement 
of the Scriptural proofs of the Divinity of our Redeemer. 
At the close of this interesting Discourse, the author ex- 
presses himself in the following manner. 


«¢ We have thus traced, as it becomes Christians to do, who. 
ought always to be able to give a reason for the faith that is in 
them, the great doctrine of the Divinity of Jesus Christ, through 
the Prophets and the New Testament. We have compared pro- 
phecies together; we have sought in the writings of our Lord’s 
own companions and chosen Apostles, their explanation. We have 
not been afraid ‘ to inquire into this sublime doctrine,’ but, trust- 
ing to his merciful influence, we have ‘ searched the Scriptures,’ 
and every where ‘ beheld our God.” 


These words may serve to convey a just idea of the nature 
of the Discourse of which they form a part. 

In the third Sermon on the Trinity, the distinct Person- 
ality, the Divinity and Offices of the Holy Spirit, are proved 
from Scripture, in a manner plain to the commonest under- 
standing. This Discourse is concluded with an Address to 
the Third Person in the Godhead, which shall be cited as 
one amongst the many specimens that might be produced, 
evincing the spirit of piety in which the work was written. 


“ © blessed and eternal Spirit, Lord and giver of life; who 
with the Father and the Son, art one almighty and everlivin 
God; inspire thy unworthy servants with.courage, to speak boldly 
the truth, before men and angels. Sanctify our weak and imper- 
fect efforts; bless us with persuasion, our Christian brethren with 
grace, ‘ meekly to hear thy word, to receive it with pure affection :’ 
that we may never dare to blaspheme thy holy name ; but, under 
thy guidance, we may ‘ bring forth the fruits of the Spirit,’ holi- 
ness and purity of life, the peace and consolation of our souls: 
that finally we may obtain everlasting salvation through Jesus 
Christ our Lord.” 


In the Sermon on the Ministry, the respective duties of a 
Christian minister, and of the congregation for whom he of-- ” 
ficiates, are stated in a just and impressive manner. This 
whole Discourse is characterized by good feeling, not less 
than by truth. The text selected by the author, is Luke x. 
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16. He that heareth you, heareth me; and he that despiseth 
you, despiseth me ; and he that despiseth me, despiseth him that 
sent me. ‘The following extracts from this Sermon, may 
serve to show the unaflected plainness of the author’s style. 


“ Look to the doctrine preached to you by the stewards of the 
Gospel ; remembering him who said, ‘ he that heareth you, hear- 
eth me.’ All have not the same gifts of pleasing, or, I should 
more correctly say, of exciting attention in their fellow men. Do 
not come to the House of God to criticise and condemn a natural 
infirmity, perhaps, caused by the sincerest efforts for your and their 
own everlasting happiness. Give your Ministers credit for good 
intentions ; and, when you see the simple and beautiful doctrifie 
of Christ plainly laid before you; when, in his life, the Preacher, 
meekly and humbly waiking before God, illustrates its practice ; 
hear him, and despise him not: ‘ by their fruits ye shall know 
them ; for a good tree cannot bring forth evil fruit.” 


Again, he says, 


“ The last time we were met together in this place, from the 
Holy Writings, and cur Lord’s own words, we established the di- 
vine authority of his servants, to whom he has committed the care 
of his flock. His everlasting truth cannot be impaired by any de- 
ficiency or their part: nor is it the man, but the Minister, whom 
ye meet in the House of God. The awful duties to him entrusted, 
must, and will be by himself accounted for, at the dread Tribunal 
of his Maker.” 


In connexion with this topic, the author explains the just 
grounds on which the 26th Article of the Church of England 
is founded. 

In the Sermons on the Reformation, the leading causes 
which, in various ages of the world, have opposed the pro- 
eress of true Christianity, are stated and explained; the cor- 
ruptions of Popery exposed; and the Faith of the Church of 
England clearly shown to be the primitive Christian Faith. 
In these Sermons also, the author has introduced as little of 
controversy as possible. While he vindicates, in a plain and 
popular manner, the Doctrine and Ceremonies of the Church 
of England, he avails himself of frequent opportunities of en- 
forcing the necessity of a diligent observance of the various 
Christian duties. 

Amongst the other Sermons, those on the Resurrection, 
and on Eternity, are particularly interesting and impressive. 

The author seems on no occasion to have sought a display 
of subtlety of argument, or laboured ornaments of style. ‘To 


promote holiness of life, appears to have been his constant | 
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leading object. He exhibits the Christian religion in its 
genuine strictness, but free from forbidding austerity. He 
points out the awful danger of every violation of duty, and 
admits no concession to the depraved or vain customs of the 
world: but the general character of his Sermons, is that. of 
encouragement: encouragement to the sinner to repent; to 
the obedient to persevere in duty. He remarks, that “ in 
real devotion there is an unfeigned cheerfulness, which no 
art can imitate ; it springs from the heart, and is the voice of 
truth and nature.” Such cheerfulness he justly approves of. | 
Upon the whole, he appears to deserve the praise of having 
endeavoured, in simplicity and gladness of heart, to promote 
the present and eternal happiness of his hearers. 


FROM THE BRITISH CRITIC FOR FEBRUARY, 1817. 


Meditations and Prayers, selected from the Holy Scriptures, 
the Liturgy, and Pious Tracts, recommended to the way- 
faring Man, the Invalid, the Soldier, and Sailor, when 
unavoidably precluded from the House of Prayer. By the 
Rev. John Watts. 8vo. pp. 125. Law & Co. 1816, 


HERE is something peculiar in this volume, which cheers 
and refreshes the mind. There is an ardent and an af- 
fectionate piety, which forcibly brings to remembrance the 
devotional writings of ancient days. The author appears, as 
we can collect from his writings, to have seen much of men 
and manners, and to have traversed many regions of the 
globe. He was Chaplain to Lord Radstock, as his dedica- 
tion informs us, and must have served with his lordship on 
board the same ship. He now appears to be declining fasi 
in the vale of years, as a very affecting prayer at the conclu- 
sion of the volume evidently proves. | : 

We may fairly term this volume, a miscellaneous collec- 
tion of warm, fervent, and Christian meditations and prayers. 
The subjects are various, as are the authors, by whose beau- 
ties this volume is adorned. No very formal order is pre- 
served in the arrangement of the materials, but in a book of 
general meditation and prayer, we know not whether its ab- 
sence does not impart a spirit and a reality, which a more 
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methodical connexion and regularity might destroy. Mr. 
Watts appears to have written entirely as he felt: to those, 
therefore, of the warmest feelings, his book will be most ac- 
ceptable. Many of the meditations appear to have come 
from the pen of Mr. Watts himself, and sometimes take the 
form of an essay. We were much pleased with his observa- 
tions on Grace before and after meat. 


‘¢ Tf, indeed, there be any moment in ordinary life more suit- 
able than another for our expressing thankfulness to the Supreme 


_~ Being, it must be that in which we receive sensible gratification. 


An acknowledgment is surely the least we can offer, when ahy 
boon is conferred upon us. And even quadrupeds are observed to 
feel this as an impulse of nature, when presented with food. 

“ Among rational beings, it has been nearly an universal prac- 


a ' tice, to acknowledge in some form, or reverential address, the 
> blessing of food they were on the point of being refreshed and sup- 


ported by. And in all Christian (as a more polished or better 
conducted) society, the habit of thanksgiving on breaking bread, 
at the season of their meals, was held a sacred duty. But at 
every period, good manners and good morals have been considered 
as bearing a strong affinity to each other. ‘The best breeding, 
conveying an impressive idea of the best principles; and we may 
add, that they are only then complete, when they appear allied to 
rengion. Thus blended, they constitute the accomplished GEeNTLE- 
MAN : 

“ But how inconsistent with such a pre-eminent distinction 
would it appear, if the individual was observed to sit down, and to 
rise up from a gratifying entertainment, where good company and 
good nine mney were placed before him, without the least expres- 
sion of notice or civility towards the bountiful Master of the feast !” 

“ We are led to this remark by the strange neglect observable 
among those who ought to know better, in not complying with, I 
may say, an edifying practice of all our forefathers, that of audibly 
| reverently saying grace before and after meals. 

“© ‘Whoever considers the custom of returning: thanks after 
meals, and offering up a prayer for benediction when we sit down 
to them, on its own merits, will perceive nothing can be urged 
— it, beyond the silly affectation of more refined habits, than 

ose of ordinary life; and an idle mimicking of the negligence, 
not to say the profaneness of certain individuals. But those whose 
thoughts and manners are influenced by discretion and sound judg- 
ment, will readily acquiesce in the propriety of offering, at our 
meals, acknowledgment of Ged’s Providence, and our dependence 
on him for all we have, or wish to enjoy. 

“ Grace said, with an unaffected solemnity, is edifying and 
impressive ; especially on such as have sense enough to believe 
that they can enjoy no blessing, or relish any one comfort, but 
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what is communicated to them by the hand of God. And if there 
be no disposition of the heart to be devoutly thankful, when we 
ineet to enjoy the gratifying continuation of God’s daily blessings 
upon us and our friends, that heart will seldom be truly thankful 
on any other occasion. 

“ When thou hast eaten, and art full, and thy herds and thy 
flocks multiply, and thy silver and thy gold is multiplied, beware 
that thou forget not the Lord thy God, and thy heart be lifted up, 
and thou say in thine heart, My power, and the might of my hand, 
hath gotten me this !” 


The departing prayer of an aged hermit, to which we be- 
fore alluded, appears to come from the heart of the writer, 
and breathes a spirit of devotion, which cannot but infuse it- 
self into the mind of the reader. It isa pious, irregular, buf 
a very affecting composition. 


‘‘ Grant unto thine unworthy servant, of thy unspeakable good- 
ness, that [ may meet my end with resignation to thy blessed will, 
with thanks and manly firmness! reposing all my fears, and all my 
appreliensions, under the shadow ot thy protection ; founding m 
perfect trust on the efficacy of our redemption, through the medi- 
ation of thy Son, Jesus Christ, our Lord. 

* O Lord, my God! accept these my fervent prayers, for the 
extension of thy protecting grace ; and that thou wilt not abandon 
or forsake me at my approaching separation from mortality. 

“ I have sinned, and by thy grace ave been brought to repent- 
ance. I thank thee infinitely for that alteration of mind, which 
constitutes true repentance. An entire desire to abandon every 
evil thought, word, or work: an abhorrence of vice, and a love 
for virtue, are the genuine and blessed fruits of thy co-operating 
spirit. 

“TI do trust in the expiation and atonement offered up by my 
Redeemer, for all my sins: I do most fully acknowledge my mul- 
tiplied guilt: I earnestly, with the anxiety of my whole heart and 
soul, do solicit pardon and grace from thee, O thou most worthy 
Judge eternal ! 

“ Weak and frail nature, still trembling in awful reverence and 
holy fear, humbly presents itself before thy throne : conscious of 
great imperfection in its best efforts to break away from the thral- 
dom of sin; fearful, not through doubt of thy goodness and com- 
passion, but of such deficiencies as sinful habits cause in the mind, 
which weaken and avert it from a steady pursuit of devotion and 
obedience. 

“ Fain would I put on the wedding garment, to obtain an hea- _ 
venly reception and entertainment; to partake of which thou hast 
invited us. But mine is not without spot; it is not even yet com- 


pletely suited; and my conscience fills mo with a sense of my 
ewn unworthiness. 
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% Be not extreme, O Lord, to mark what is still in me amiss : 
but strengthen my soul anc spirit in every effort to attain a farther 
degree of purity, of resignation, and of a consequent reviving tran- 
quillity and hope. 

“ The world I am now about to leave, abounds with manifesta- 
tions of thy merciful compassion and forbearance ; teaching all 
men that thou wouldest not the death of a sinner, but rather that 
he should repent and live: yet how late have [ deferred a just 
consideration of this! how inattentive to the applying of it to my 
own life and conversation in the world! 

“ Father of the Universe! beyond all our imagination, great 
and glorious! vouchsafe of thy boundless grace and compassion, 
to pardon me, and accept my long deferred return to the ways of 

enuine holiness! 

“‘ Favourably, with mercy, hear my prayer! Let the angel of 
thy presence be with thy servant :—give unto all, and in an espe- 
cial manner to my kind and faithful friends, pardon and peace, 
bestowing upon them grace and opportunity, that they may lay to 
heart in time the exceeding great danger of an unhappy infatuation 
for the seductions of life, and a thoughtless ne lect of the means of 
acceptance, while the door of heaven is open for them, inattentive 
to the near view of another and better country. 

“ Lord, be thou still merciful to those who come unto thee, even 
at the eleventh hour, with a willing heart ; and graciously accept 
us: but let not vain hope deceive any, to linger beyond the ac- 
cepted time ! 

*¢ Comfort thy servants, O Father of Heaven, and support their 
affiance in thee, when their warfare shall be accomplished, that we 
also having seen and experienced thy salvation, may depart in 

eace. 
“s May God Almighty give and continue his grace to those of 
my friends who may survive me, that they still press forward, not- 
withstanding their infirmity, towards the prize of the high calling 
that is set before us, seeking it first, and before all things, by true 
and fruitful faith, in humility and meekness ; amidst whatever mor- 
tifications, still in constant persevering hope. 

“‘ Grant a favourable ear, O blessed Lord God, to these my 
most earnest devout supplications ; that in the dark night of tribu- 
lation, at the approaching hour of death, and in the day of thy great 
judgment, thou mayst succour, help, comfort, and receive us, when 
all in this world fails and crumbles from under us; when time to 
us shall be no more. 

“ O thou who hast poured out thy soul unto death; who suf- 
feredst thyself to be numbered amongst the transgressors ; 
bearest the sins of many ; and who continuest to make intercession 
fer the transgressors ; favourably, with mercy, hear my prayer! 

men. 


We trust that the venerable author may yet live to see the 
Vor. Il, 12 
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success of his pious labour. To those classes of men, for 
whose use it is written, the infirm, the traveller, the soldiet, 
and sailor, it will be an useful and an edifying companion. 
With great earnestness and warmth, it has not the slightest 
portion of fanaticism. To their hands, therefore, it may be 


exirusted with safety, and to their hearts it will descend with 
advantage. 


FROM THE BRITISH CRITIC FOR FEBRUARY, 1817. 


Sermons on the Epistles or Gospels, for the Sundays through- 
out the Year. By the Rev. R. Warner, Curate of Si. 
James’s, Bath, 2 vols. 12m0o. Longman & Co. 1816. 


QO the intention of the author in the whole of these dis- 

courses we highly approve ; with his execution in many 
we are well pleased. They are plain, perspicuous, and 
simple exhortations, which cannot but be productive of much 
advantage in a mixed congregation. The practical Sermons 
form the better part of the volumes before us, and may both 
be read and preached with effect. Perhaps a fairer speci- 
men of Mr. Warner’s style cannot be selected, than that 
which is to be found in his Sermon for Christmas day. 


“ But, however great the blessings are, which ‘ God in these 
last times hath spoken unto us by his Son;? yet, the melancholy 
truth is, that but a small number of mankind feel that gratitude 
for them, which they ought to excite; or make that return for 
them, which they so well deserve. It is in this sense that ‘ many 
are called; but few chosen ;’ not that God acts partially by his 
creatures, and will reject some, and choose or elect others, for no 
just reason, but merely through an arbitrary and tyrannical will ; 
but because, though they are called, they will not listen to the call, 
but ‘ go on still im their wickedness,’ without consideration, and 
without concern. How many, for instance, are there, who, though 
the Bible is put into their hands; though the Church is open te 
receive them; and the Minister ready to instruct, end exhort, and 
comfort them ; yet entirely neglect to ‘ search the Scriptures ;’ to 
attend the Church; or to regard the Minister: who, ‘ worship the 
god of this world,’ and despise the Saviour who bought them with 

is precious blood ? How many are there, who, ‘ trusting in them- - 
selves that they are righteous ;’ and presumptuously assured that 
they are elected to eternal life, by the unconditional decrees of 
God; ‘ swollen with’ spiritual ‘ pride,’ and ‘ despising others ;’ 
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vest satisfied with their ‘ barren faith,’ and, omitting the ‘ weighty 
matters of the law, justice, mercy, and charity,’ consider heaven 
as their own right, and therefore take no pains to render them- 
selves worthy of it, by humility, holiness, and benevolence? And, 
how many are there, who, caring not whether there is a heaven or 
a hell, neither honour God, nor ‘ regard man ;’ but live in the 
constant breach of his holy laws; profane the Sabbath, by spend- 
ing it in worldly business, in sinful pleasure, or at the public-house ; 
laugh at God’s ordinances, his sacrament, and his ministers ; and 
rather than live credibly by honest and industrious labour, cheat, 
lie, steal, and commit every outrage against the person and pro- 
perty of their neighbour. ‘ 
“ Such, my friends, is the scene which the Christian world pre- 
sents to us; which will sufficiently explain to us the melancholy 
reason, that although all be ‘ called, yet few are chosen.” This 
leads me to consider, secondly, the dreadful state those people are 
in, who turn a deaf ear to what God hath spoken to us ‘ in these 
last days by his Son.’ When we do but seriously attend to ‘ the 
great things which Jesus Christ hath done for ns,’ we cannot but 
see and feel, that the punishment ef those who slight his covenant, 
and will ‘ not have him te rule over them,’ must be inconceivab! 
great. For, can we imagine that he would have left the glories of 
heaven, descended upon earth, taken upon him the form, wants, 
and infirmities of man, and submitted to a dreadful-and scandalous 
death ; had he not known, that if sinners were not brought to re- 
pentance, and reconciled to God, their future condition would be 
most deplorable? Certainly not. The greatness of his mercy to- 
wards us, is of itself sufficient to convince us, even if the Scriptures 
had been silent upon the subject, that the state of unrepenti 
sinners after. death must be dreadful, beyond what ‘ the eye hath 
seen or the ear heard,’ or the heart of man can possibly conceive : 
and this the Spirit of God confirms, since it tells us that ‘ the 
wicked shall be turned into hell, and all the people that forget 
God ;’ that ‘ snares, fire, and brimstone, shall be their portion to 
drink ;? that they shall be condemned to the lake of everlasting 
fire, ‘ where shall be weeping, and wailing, and gnashing of teeth, 
for ever and ever.’ And lest those who profess the Gospel, and 
say that they ‘ have all faith,’ should think themselves safe, 
merely on this account; both they and ovrselves should always 
remember, that the Gospel requires more than a barren belief in it, 
from all who call themselves Christians They must not only say 
that they believe the Gospel, but they must live like men who do 
so from their very hearts: they must live like men, who know that 
they are in the midst of enemies, dangers, and temptations, with 
fear, and care, and caution, lest they should be lost ; like men, 
who are sensible they have escaped everlasting misery, with hum- 
bled and grateful hearts ; like men, who trust, through the merits 
pf Jesus Christ, to got to heaven, with holiuess and purity, know- 
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ing, that heaven is a place where nothing unholy or impure can 
ever enter. If, however, instead of doing all this, men lead a care- 
less or a wicked life; if they neglect the means of grace, the ordi- 
nances of God, private and public prayer, the services of the 
Church, and the partaking of the sacrament; if they confess that 
they are sinners, and yet take no care to amend their ways; if they 
are taken up with the business or pleasures of this life, so as to 
forget that there is another to come ; then they may assure them- 
selves, that they are not of the number of those who will be saved ; 
then will God bane spoken to them by his Son in vain; then will 
the gates of heaven be shut against them when they die; then will 
they remain unredeemed, and be as though no Saviour had come 
into the world to save fallen and lost mankind. And surely men of 
this description can have no reason to find fault with their punish- 
ment, or to blame any one but themselves for the consequences of 
their conduct. God has, by his Son, revealed to us a dispensation, 
which makes a great and merciful provision for the happiness of all 
his creatures. The most ignorant man may now know what God 
expects from him. The greatest sinner may now be sure of par- 
don, if he repents, ‘and ‘ brug forth fruits meet for repentance,’ 
in a good and useful life. The weakest Christian may now depend 
upon the assistance of Almighty grace to strengthen and support 
him in his duty. The meanest servant of Christ may now assure 
himself, that he will not be overlooked by his merciful Saviour ; 
and every humble and sincere believer may now rejoice and be 
glad in the certainty and assurance that his labours for salvation 
will not be in vain, but that he may be happy for ever in heaven, 
if he do but fulfil the will of God while he continues upon earth. 
“‘ God has given us free-will, or the power of choosing between 
right and wrong ; he has also made us free agents, capable, with 
the assistance of his grace, of doing that which is pleasing in his 
sight, and avoiding every thing that he forbids; and has thus 
placed salvation, which the merits of Christ purchased for lost 
mankind, entirely in our own power. Whether or not we obtain 
it, must depend upon the disposition with which we hear what 
‘ God hath spoken to us in these last days by his Son.’ If we are 
seriously concerned for our souls, and anxiously desire their salva- 
tion, we shall gladly listen to the gracious words of the Saviour, 
and earnestly endeavour to keep unt do them ; but if, on the con- 
trary, we neither feel ourselves to be sinners, nor care about those 
lad tidings of salvation which Jesus hath preached to us, we must be 
ost for ever, without remedy, without mercy, and without excuse. 
May God of his infinite compassion save us all from such wilful 
blindness, and from its horrible consequences ; and may He who 
has given us his only begotten Son ‘ to take our nature upon him, ° 
and at this time to be born of a pure Virgin, grant that we, being 
regenerate, and made his children by a option and grace, may 
daily be renewed by his Holy Spirit, throuch the same Jesus 
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Christ, who, with the Father and the Holy Spirit, liveth and 
reigneth, ever one God, world without end. Amen.” 


Upon the two great festivals of Whitsunday and Trinity 
Sunday, we should certainly have expected a better account 
of the doctrines, which, on those days especially, ought to be 
fully and clearly promulgated. ‘That these doctrines may 
be made as clear to the lowest as to the highest intellect, we 
have no hesitation in asserting; but to make them s0, re- 
quires no inconsiderable thought and meditation. ‘The mys- 
teries of God are not to be approximated to the understand- 
ing of man without much labour and care, nor without a long 
acquaintance with the subject on the part of the preacher. 
If, therefore, Mr. Warner avoided the explanation of these 
doctrines, because he conceived them to be either needless 
or difficult, he did wrong ; for at all times they are most ne- 
cessary, at none more than at the present ; and as to the 
difficulty, that will be traced rather to the competence of the 
preacher, than to the understanding of the hearer. In his 
Sermon on Trinity Sunday, Mr. Warner has spoken of Rege- 
neration, not with the precision either in terms or in ideas, 
which, in the present state of opinions, is-so especially ne- 
cessary. We do not think that Mr, Warner is generally un- 
sound in his notions, but he wants that accuracy which calm 
and deliherate thought alone can supply. With some im- 
provements and additions, these volumes might be a very 
useful accession to the library of one who has a mixed con- 
gregation, or one of a lower rank, to address. 


——“““——D> €> aaa ——~ 


FROM THE BRITISH REVIEW FOR FEBRUARY, 1817. 


Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage. Canto the Third. By Lord 
Byron. 8vo. pp. 79. Murray. London, 1816. 


PPHERE are two things which discover the stinted resources 

of an author—the sameness of his efforts on the ground 
on which his fame was first purchased, and the desertion of 
his genius in every adventure beyond it. Having gone quite 
through his round of dark, portentous, and preposterous 
characters, Lord Byron, beginning again with that with 
which he first set out, invites us to undertake another jour- 
ney with him and his old companion, that we may hear what 
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they have further to say in disparagement of good order and 
human happiness, and the sacred right of living at large, and 
doing what one lists. There has since issued from the press 
a little brood of minor poems, beginning with the Prisoner of 
Chillon, in which last mentioned production we see some- 
thing of reclaimed nature and the pathos of real sensibility ; 
but it would seem as if Lord Byron was at home only in his 
own menagerie, out of the bounds of which his genius could 
find no sufficient excitement to raise it above insipidity and 
languor. In the poem at the head of this article, the vagrant 
sentimentalist, whose feelings and disgust are esteemed b 

the poet so worthy of being recorded, and who follows Lord 
Byron as a shadow does the substance, is introduced to us as 
a tourist through that line of country in which Englishmen of 
all denominations and callings have for these last two years, 
since the continent has been open to us, and for a century 
preceding the revolutionary war, been rambling. The de- 
scriptive powers of the poet have given a new interest to 
many of the scenes which meet the eye in this beaten track; 
and the painting in these descriptions would be often delight- 
ful, if the colours had been free from that foul admixture with 
which the personal character of the Childe has adulterated 
them. His impertinence is every where; it mixes itself 


with every scene; the glassy lake, the green valley, the 
azure distance, and the hoary pile, have all their peace dis- 


turbed by the repinings of a moody profligate, who, being 
destitute of the social principle, supposes himself in love with 
solitude, and mistakes his quarrel with man whom he has in- 
jured, and therefore hates, for a delight in the works of God, 
whom he has neither loved nor known. There is a species 
of misanthropy which great poets have well understood, and 
which excites our commiseration and respect, although we 
are the objects of its scorn. We can bear to be the objects 
of that harmless aversion which is the too frequent result of 
excess even on the virtuous side, and is wont to be produced 
by the recoil of too sanguine expectations and ill-requited 
benevolence ; but to be told by an insolent renegade from 
society, by one who is a professed disciple of Epicurus, and 
whom the poet represents as the “ outlaw of his own dark 
mind,” that he looks upon us all with sovereign contempt ; 
that he “ holds little in common with us ;”? that he cannat 
** submit his thoughts to others ;?? that he has “a life within” 
himself to breathe without mankind,”’ and, oh, exquisite ef- 
frontery! that “ disgust has weaned his heart from all worldy. 
mgs,” is too proyoking patiently te endures 
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The canto now published is in some parts scarcely intel- 
ligible ; and one of the difficulties we have had to encounter, 
has been to ascertain when Lord Byron speaks in his own 
character, and when he is the organ of the fictitious charac- 
ter with which he seems so strangely enimoured. It is 
pretty evident, however, that the poet’s own circumstances 
are first introduced to us. The first line of the poem hobbles 
terribly. 


‘¢ Ts thy face like thy mother’s, my fair child !” 


is a line which, if this poem should go down to a distant age} 
some sagacious critic, ignorant of the contempt in which our 
admired versifiers of the present day hold all the demands of 
the ear, may conjecture to have been framed after the man- 
ner of the epic poets of remoter antiquity, m imitation of the 
thing described, and to suggest to the mind the vacillating 
gait of infancy. But we who are in the secret know better ; 
we boast 4 school of versifiers, who have ingeniously disco- 
vered that cadence, and metre, and musical arrangement, are 
among the false ornaments and illegitimate arts of poetry. 

Into the feelings of Lord Byron as a father we do not 
enter: we will suppose them to be such as naturally and 
religiously belong to that tenderest of all ties ; but we can- 
not compliment him on the felicity with which he has dressed 
his sentiments. The introductory lines of the poem are as 
dull as an indifferent father, feigning rather than feeling; 
might have written upon the subject. In the second stanza 
he describes himself as impelled by a sort of necessity té 
move on in his wandering course ; 


cc 





For I am as a weed, 
Flung from the rock, on ocean’s foam to sail 
Where’er the surge may sweep, the tempest’s breath prevail.” 


Why he must wander thuS forlorn, and why, with so preity 
4 pledge at home, he could not enjoy like other good fathers 
the sweets of domestic life, we presume not to conjecture ; 
but whence he may — have learned to describe his 
wanderings, in one of the most original and beautiful similes 
which occurs in modern poetry, we have a strong surmise. 
In the poem of Mr. Montgomery, ‘“ The World before the 
Flood,” are the following enchanting lines among a multi- 
tude of others of almost equal merit. 
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All else that breathed below the circling sky; 
Were link’d to earth by some endearing tie ; 
He only, like the ocean weed uptorn, 
And loose among the world of waters borne, 
Was cast companionless; from wave to wave, _ 
On life’s rouglt sea—and there was none to save.” 


[f the above thought was borrowed from Mr. Montgomery; 
as we think it must have been, he owes that gentleman much: 
and we should be glad to see him pay the debt by doing him 
further homage, and emulating, if not imitating, his bright 
and vigorous strains of manly sentiment. 

The fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh stanzas are very com- 
municative as to the poet’s own state of mind, which he 
frankly confesses to be the sport of a tumultuous assemblage 
of undisciplined feelings. This he may think very pic- 


‘turesque ; but it is in truth the vulgar case of that crowd of 


discontented beings, who, in Lord Byron’s language, in speak- 
ing of himself, have been “ untaught in youth their hearts to 
tame.’? He has had the address to trick up this wayward 
temper in the drapery of the poet’s costume, and give it a 
wild and romantic air; but his Lordship must excuse us if 
we blunily tell him, that unless he seeks refuge in something 
better than in “ lone caves,’’ and among the “ airy images of 
the soul’s haunted cell,’? he must become at length too sub- 
stantially miserable even for effect in poetic description. 
Really, poetry is not to be an excuse for every things Nor 
do we see why, through the medium of verse, a man has a 
right to tell us that, after passing among us his ‘* young days 
of passion,”’ he is “ grown aged.in deeds, not years,’’ and that 
he has “ found it a world of woe,”’ unless he will also be con- 
tent to be told by us in return, that this is just that conduct 
which creates the woe he laments, and makes a wilderness of 
the social world. The sentiments in the above-mentioned 
four stanzas show, by their inconsistency, that they had their 
birth in affectation. The poet returns, as he declares, to his 
former “ dreary strain,’ in hopes “ that it may wean him 
from the weary dream—of selfish grief or gladness,” “ so 
that it may fling forgetfulness around him.”’ And yet in the 
stanza immediately before it, he says that in the tale or theme 
he is about to resume, he finds “ the furrows of long thought 
and dried up tears; and in a few verses further on, he 
declares himself to “ create” by this recurrence “ a being 
more intense.”? ‘These are the fretful moods and inconsis- 

tencies of persons who, with the world and its vanities cling- 

ing fast to their minds, are pleased to strut sometimes in the 
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garb of the philosopher—sometimes in the foppery of senti- 
mental woe. The dregs of exhausted passion are no fit of- 
fering to the divinity of solitude, whose libations should be 
drawn fresh and sparkling from the springs of native feeling 
deep seated in the soul. 

The eighth stanza is modestly introduced with the words 
‘“¢ something too much of this ;”’ and so we should certainly 
have thought, if the subject had been exchanged for some- 
thing better than the second-hand description of that tho- 
roughly disagreeable fellow the ‘ Childe.” 


“ He of the breast which pain no more would feel, 
Wrung with the wounds which kill not, but ne’er heal.” 


We are in the seventh and eighth stanzas let into a little 
more of his history, and obscurely told how he had been em- 
ploying the interval since we were last in his company. 
** Of life’s enchanted cup,” he had been taking another taste. 


‘ His had been quaff’d too quickly, and he found 

The dregs were wormwood ; but he fill’d again, 

And from a purer fount, on holier ground, 

And deem’d its spring perpetual ; but in vain! 

Still round him clung invisibly a chain, 

Which gall’d for ever, fettering, though unseen, 

And heavy, though it clank’d not ; worn with pain, 

Which pined although it spoke not, and grew keen, 
Entering with every step, he took, through many a scene.” 


What “ that holier ground’? might be on which he had 
fAlled again his bitter chalice, we can only conjecture. Per- 
adventure he had inflicted upon himself a wife ; and if so, 
we can understand the full extent of that inconvenience to a 
person of the Childe’s free humour ; and that a chain, not 
invisible, but tangible and troublesome, might have fastened 
on him the yoke of vulgar duties. For some time, as appears 
by the tenth stanza, this man of the woods lived reluctantly 
among his kind. 


“¢ Secure in guarded coldness, he had mixed 
Again in fancied safety with his kind.” 


How long this fit of conformity lasted we learn from the 
ensuing verses. 


‘¢ But who can view the ripened rose, nor seek 
To wear it! Who can curiously behold 
The smoothness and the sheen of beauty’s cheek, 
Nor feel the heart can never all grow old.” 


Vor. Il. 13 
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With this apology the poet dismisses his chartered rover 
to his woods again, exulting in his emancipation from fhe 
gocial slavery of civilized life. And then comes the grand 
developement of Harold’s high pretensions, and of what may 
be called the moral of this laudable production. 


“ But soon he knew himself the most unfit 
Of men to herd with Man; with whom he held 
Little in common ; untaught to submit 
His thoughts to others, though his soul was quell’d 
In youth by his own thoughts ; still uncompell’d, 
He would not yield dominion of his mind 
To spirits against whom his own rebell’d ; 
Proud though in desolation; which could find 

A life within itself, to breathe without mankind. 


‘* Where rose the mountains, there to him were friends ; 
Where roll’d the ocean, thereon was his home ; 
Where a blue sky, and glowing clime, extends, 

He had the passion and the power to roam ; 

The desert, forest, cavern, breaker’s foam, 

Were unto him companionship ; they spake 

A mutual language, clearer than the tome 

Of his land’s tongue, which he would oft forsake 
For Nature’s pages, glass’d by sunbeams on the lake.” 


When the prophet exclaims, ‘“ Oh that I had in the wil- 
derness a lodging place,” or when our prince of moral poets 
cries out with honest sensibility, 


© Oh for a lodge in some vast wilderness, 
Some boundless contiguity of shade, 
Where rumour of oppression and deceit, 
Of unsuccessful and successful war, 
Might never reach me more. My ear is pained, 
My soul is sick, with every day’s report 
Of wrong and outrage, with which earth is filled. 
There is no flesh in man’s obdurate heart, 
It does not feel for man ; the natural bond 
Of brotherhood is severed as the flax 
That falls asunder at the touch of fire-—” 


These great and generous men carry all our sympathies with 
them. But when the hero of Lord Byron’s muse, disdaining 
the enclosures of civilized life and the trammels of domestic 
order, sighs for a sojourn in caves, and forests, and gloomy 
solitudes, the natural wish that rises in our bosoms is only 
this, that he, and such as he, should go, to return no more, 
to whatever scene of desolation their angry spirits may con- 
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duct them, provided they go far enough from towns and vil- 
lages, and hamlets and human walks. No man has a right to 
complain that the promises of sensuality have proved false 
aad treacherous. Of him who has ordered all things well, 
this stands among the foremost of his gracioys appointments, 
{t never was meant that the head of that man should lie easy 
on his pillow, who has first infected the healthy state of so- 
ciety, and then endeavoured to cut off the resort to the great 
Physician of the soul. Poetry, delusive poetry, may tell us 
of the felicity of such a man among mountain scenery under 
the blue sky, er on the brink of the boundless ocean, but a 
voice from within will contradict the splendid lie ; and He, 

whose “ handy-work’’ the heavens declare and the firma- 
ment showeth, will cause such a man to see all “ through a 
glass darkly,’ and veil from his view the smile that “ makes 
the valleys sing” “and the little hills rejoice.” There is 
nothing under the golden sun, or silver moon, that has its 
true value in such a man’s eyes: whatever enters into his 
mind finds there an alloy which debases its worth: the true 
image and superscription is wanting; “ the appearance of 
the likeness of the Glory of the Lord” neither reveals itself 
to him in the boundless ocean, nor in the blue sky, nor on the 
green and blooming earth. 

To show how little title the “ Childe” had to be happy in 
his contemplations, we will quote some lines of the former 
part of this poem, which as poetry we acknowledge to pose 
sess very great merit. 


“ For he through sin’s long labyrinth had run, 
Nor made atonement when he did amiss ; 
Had sighed to many though he loved but one, 
And that loved one, alas! could ne’er be his. 
Ah happy she ! to scape from him whose kiss 
Had been pollution unto aught so chaste ; 
Who soon had left her charms for vulgar bliss, 
And spoiled her goodly lands to gild his waste, 
Nor calm domestic peace had ever deigned to taste.” 


Now this is not the sort of man to hold a rapturous com- 
munion with the works of the great Creator. A profligate, 
remorseless, faithless being, addressing one honourable wo- 
man, and soliciting the chastity of many, rioting in vulgar 
debauchery, and meditating in the midst of his dirty work, 
the ruin and robbery of the peace and possessions of one 
whom he talks of loving in the better sense of the term. 

In the sixteenth stanza we are informed that “ self-exiled 
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Harold wanders forth again ;” and, it seems, “ with less of 
sloom.’? What has infused into his sadness this alacrit 
know not, except that it appears that since his last ramble he 
has had the good fortune to pluck a rose or two, and plant a 
few thorns, in the garden of cultivated life. 

In the seventeenth stanza the Poet seems to address us 
again in his own person, and we are invited to moralize with 
him on the plains of Waterloo. With some of his morality 
we can cordially sympathise : the harvest of death that was 
reaped on that fatal field makes the tear fall, and the heart 
ache, for those who were slain, and those who were be- 
reaved. Triumph is merged in these touching recollections: 
the growth of a new and smiling vegetation, silently obliter- 
ating the traces of horror and human suffering which were so 
{ately inscribed upon the surface of that ensanguined plain, 
produce in the mind a sort of chequered melancholy, in 
which the fugitive shadows and shifting scenes of mortality 
weary the thoughts and spirits, till they settle into the con- 
templation of the great catastrophe, and final developement 
of man’s being, and God’s providence. ‘These great changes 
and solemn events, as they mingle with the past, and soften 
and melt into the retrospect, take on a mellowness of charac- 
ter and colouring, and appear through a medium of gloomy 
grandeur, which fits them for the sublime and moral purposes 
of poetry. ‘The occasion has not been overlooked by Lord 
Byron: a reflection or two of the kind to which we have al- 
luded are richly and pleasingly expressed; but they are soon 
dismissed to make way for some political opinions respecting 
the objects and consequences of the war, in which that same 
unsoundness of principle and feeling in respect to these sub- 
jects appears, which is observable in a too numerous.class of 
ourcountrymen. The repose and order of established and 
legitimate rule are unfavourable to the dangerous eccentri- 
cities of genius, and the appetite for vain distinctions. It is 

in the sentiments and conduct of such men that the subtle 
connexion hetween democracy and despotism stands exposed ; 
tis dec'ared and confessed in the cry of Liberty and Buona- 
sities We call it subtle, ‘because, though we believe it to be 
manifest to the understandings and consciences of many, or 
most of those who profess and promulge these discordant 
principles, yet in some young men, and Lord Byron may be 
among the number, we suspect these unfriendly dispositions 
towards the steady tenour of monarchial rule to be rather the 
result of undisciplined passions, desultory habits of thinking, 
and a sort of cloudy medium through which men and things 
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are seen by them, than to any systematic hostility towards 
the government of their country. 

Amongst all the impertinencies which infest the path of the 
sober-minded man in his quiet journey through life, not one 
is more provokingly offensive than that cant of cosmopoli- 
tanism which is assumed as the mark of philosophical hber- 
ality by the travelled young noblemen and gentlemen of the 
present day. A contempt for English manners and institu- 
tions ; respect for the memory of Jacobin France and her 
revolutionary ex-generals ; indignation at the conduct of our. 
allies, and all measures of caution towards the innocent 
French people ; a dread of the ferocious disposition of Louis, 
and a tender feeling for the fate of afflicted Buonaparte and 
the interesting Dey of Algiers; are the present character- 
istics of most young men of superior thinking, who have tra- 
velled for the instruction of their countrymen, with a zeal 
that has made them abridge and abandon their own. 

To what class of politicians Lord Byron belongs, the 
reader must infer as he can from the obscure and contradic- 
tory stanzas in which the poet has couched his opinion. 
Buonaparte is an eagle or a lion, whom we have struck down 
only to set up a wolf, by which he means, it is to be pre- 
sumed, the present King. of France ; and thus having put 
this caput lupinum upon the shoulders of the reigning Prince, 
he talks very magnificently of the glory of assassination in the 
cause of liberty, reminding us of the sword of Harmodius 
wreathed with myrtle. After giving us a very sober admo- 
nition to refrain from praising before we prove, one is at a loss 
to imagine in what code of morality he finds an exemption 
from the same rule of caution and forbearance, in the exer- 
cise of censure or condemnation. Yet without reserve or 
charity towards rulers, especially if they happen to be of an 
ancient and legitimate stock, the candid poet at once denounces 
the struggling monarchy of France just emerging into conva- 
lescence, beset with temporary difficulties, and incapable as 
yet of developing its true and permanent character, as a very 
inferior substitute for the tyranny of that despot of Europe, 
who was the murderer of her children, the plunderer of her . 
wealth, and “ the trampler of her vineyards.” 

Now though all this is wretchedly poor and vulgar, in point 
of reasoning and reflection, yet it is not to be denied that it 
is accompanied by some vigorous and beautiful imagery. 
‘The sudden alarm of battle breaking in upon the reveiry, and 
dance, and song of the night’s carousal, the dreadful note of 
preparation that succeeds to the light intercourse of love and 
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compliment, and the gay and jocund scene shifted with a sort. 
of magical surprise to the bloody field of Waterloo, are sub- 


jects managed with considerable animation, brilliance, and 


pathos. We have great pleasure in exhibiting the specimen 
which has called from us this cordial eulogy. 


“ Last noon beheld them full of lusty life, 
Last eve in Beauty’s circle proudly gay, 
The midnight brought the signal-sound of strife, 
The morn, the marshalling in arms,—the day, 
Battle’s magnificently-stern array ! 
‘The thunder-clouds close o’er it, which, when rent, 
The earth is covered thick with other clay, 
Which her own clay shall cover, heaped and pent, 
Rider and horse,—friend, foe,—in one red burial blent |" 


“ Their praise is hymn’d by loftier harps than mine ; 
Yet one I would select from that proud throng, 
Partly because they blend me with his line, 
And partly that I did his sire some wrong, 
And partly that bright names wil! hallow song ; 
And his was of the bravest, and when shower’d 
The death-bolts deadliest the thinn’d files along, 
Even where the thickest of war’s tempest lower’d, 
They reached no nobler breast than thine, young, gallant 


Howard ! 


“ There have been tears and breaking hearts for thee, 
And mine were nothing, had I such to give ; 
But when I stood beneath the fresh green tree, 
Which living waves where thou didst cease to live, 
And saw around me the wide field revive 
With fruits and fertile promise, and the Spring 
Come forth her work of gladness to contrive, 
With all her reckless birds upon the wing, 
I turn’d from all she brought to those she could not bring.” 


Lord Byron seems to think that we have gained nothing 
by the victory of Waterloo, except that military renown 
which it suits either his poetical or philosophical spleen mag- 
nanimously to despise. Not being up to his standard of 
feeling, we shall hold to our prejudices in favour of the im- 
portance of national glory ; but we must also, with the leave 
of this sententious poet, consider the blood spilt at Waterloo 
as the price of our national safety ; nor can we deem that 
victory vain, which has rescued us from the deadly enmity 
of the man who, in the words of Lord Byron himself, held 
the world in chains. Can Lord Byron think that any thing 
less than the victory of Waterloo would have done this? or, 
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if not done, can he say when Great-Britain might have hoped 
for repose, or what was to save her from final exhaustion ? 

For our own part, if we were in circumstances that cast us 
poor and friendless upon the compassion of men, those ten- 
der-hearted mourners for the fate of our enemies, whether at 
Copenhagen, Washington, Waterloo, or Algiers, are the last 
to whom we should resort: the Christian precept com- 
mands us to love our enemies, but not out of spite to our 
friends. 

In the thirty-fourth stanza we are pathetically put in mind 
of the very contracted compass into which enjoyment in this” 
life is confined. Lord Byron doubts whether any man can 
say that, in his own case, it has filled the space of three-score 
hours. To make that which is necessarily relative in its na- 
ture the subject of an absolute predication, is unphilosophical 
enough ; and we dispute the right of Lord Byron to hypothe- 
cate a certain description of enjoyment, as that alone of which 
man is capable, because he himself may know no other, and 
then challenge us to show that it has covered the space of 
sixty hours. Dr. Paley, a man as wise as Lord Byron, has 


made a very different estimate of human happiness; and 


Cowper, surely not his Lordship’s inferior in propriety of 
feeling, and the delicacy of moral tact, has told us how cheap 
and natural is gaiety of spirits where the head and heart are 


‘sound. 


“© Whom call we gay? that honour has been long 
The boast of mere pretenders to the name : 
The innocent are gay—the lark is gay, 
That dries his feathers saturate with dew, 
Beneath the rosy cloud, while yet the beams 
Of day-spring overshoot his humble nest. 
But save me from the gaiety of those 
Whose head-aches nail them to a noon-day bed. 
From gaiety, that fills the bones with pain, 
The mouth with blasphemy, the heart with woe.” 


We really thought to have no more to say on Lord Byron’s 
views of the fortune and character of Buonaparte, but the 
shamefully distorted picture which he gives of his treatment 
by his conquerors must not escape its merited reprobatione 


“ Yet well thy soul hath brook’d the turning tide 
With that untaught innate philosophy, 
Which, be it wisdom, coldness, or deep pride, 
Is gall and wormwood to an enemy. 
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When the whole host of hatred stood hard by, 

To watch and mock thee shrinking, thou hast smiled 

With a sedate and all-enduring eye ;— 

When Fortune fled her spoil’d and favourite child, 
He stood unbowed beneath the ills upon him piled.” 


That the world has been advancing with a steady step in 
moral dignity is not doubted by us; but we think we may 
safely assert that, for compassionate tenderness towards enor- 
mous criminality, amounting almost to patronage, no age has 
been so distinguished as the present. ‘The clemency of those 
northern conquerors who entered triumphant into the rich 
and guilty capital of France, after suffering from its arms all 
that rapacity and cruelty could inflict, a clemency without an 
example, and which is intelligible only to the discerning eye 
of faith, passes with little regard from the cold hearts and 
shallow wisdom of worldly men; while the undeserving ob- 
ject of that clemency, the author of more misery to man than 
any of his former oppressors, finds in man a palliator of his 
crimes, a commiserator of his too happy lot, and a severe 
upbraider of his falsely imputed indignities. In no one in- 
stance have we seen character so misrepresented, facts so 
perverted, or the principles of moral taste and feeling so vio- 
lently distorted, as in the stanza last quoted. Ohcruel com- 
passion! hard-hearted sensibility ! What have been the “ ills 
piled”’ upon this much-enduring man. Does he pine in sub- 
terraneous imprisonment, in cold, and damp, and darkness, 
and disease, and hunger, and sorrow, and pain; or does he 
eat and drink, and talk, and laugh, and swear, and swagger, 
as bad men usually do who are on good terms with them- 
selves, and know themselves to be much better off than they 
had any right to expect. Toussaint and his sons, victims of 
the treachery and cruelty of this man, languished and died in 
a dungeon, and his unhappy memory has found no muse; but 
Buonaparte, such as he has been and is, and we need not de- 
scribe him, after strutting upon the deck of a British man of 
war, respected, complimented, admired, recorded, finds a re- 
sidence prepared for him in a healthy island, with every ar- 
rangement for his personal convenience, and finds in Lord 
Byron a poet to celebrate his “ innate philosophy,” his “ se- 
date and all-enduring eye,” and to complain in moving strains 
of “the host of hatred” that ‘ watched and mocked him 
shrinking,”’ and of the “ ills upon him piled.” In the name 
of common sense, common feeling, and common honesty, and 
if there is any other vulgar tie which gives truth and decency 
a hold upon the heart—in the name of policy and interest, 
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and sober self-love, we call upon our countrymen to keep 
themselves from the pollution of this philosophical charity, 
fit only for a colony of convicts, where all are rogues alike, 
and only fit for such a community in its first establishment. 

Baneful as is the moral tendency of this as well as most of 
the other poems of Lord Byron, we confess, and it is melan- 
choly to confess, that much of the composition is very attrac- 
tive by its richness of description, vigour of thought, a wild 
luxuriance of expression, and, in particular, by a ‘certain a p- 
pearance of genuine seriousness and cordial sincerity, which 
win an easy entrance into young and unsuspecting bosoms. 
Some few of the passages to which these reflections belong, 
are so beautiful in sentiment, that virtue alone, and the view 
of her internal loveliness, could have furnished the pattern, 
Vice, in her dark interior, has no such captivating forms ; 
and the muse of Lord Byron has known where to go for the 
colours and ornaments that become her best. But, alas! 
how could she see so much, and not covet the whole! How 
has it been possible for a mind which has felt ‘ how awful 
goodness is,’’ and “ virtue in her own shape how lovely ;” 
which has visited the Scripture at least for its poetical trea- 
sures ; which, amidst green pastures and golden groves, has 
seen and confessed the ministering hand that imparts his 
bounties unseen; which, under the blue sky, or on the moun- 
tain top, or amidst the darkness of the storm, or in the still 
scenery of the forest, has so often recognized, for who can 
help it, the “ great ‘and only Potentate,” whom all these 
things ‘testify and obey; how has it been possible for the 
mind of the poet, who has felt so just an admiration of these 
things, to stop at so mean a point in its moral theory as to pre- 
sent us with nothing in human character, but dangerous and 
delusive models of anti-Christian virtues and dazzling crimes. 

We are glad to point out in this poem passages of merit, 
which are untainted with the poet’s personal peculiarities of 
sentiment, and which those can feel and enjoy whose school 
has been that of general nature. The banks of the Rhine, 
with their broken piles and ruined -masses of antique gran- 
deur, blended with the smiling products of recent culture, a 
variegated scene of beauty and sublimity, are depicted in 
three or four stanzas of great excellence. We have therefore 
extracted them for our readers. 


“ Away with these! true Wisdom’s world will be 
Within its own creation, or in thine, 
Maternal Nature! for who teems like thee, 
+3 we on the banks of thy — Rhine ? 
OL. 
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i There Harold gazes on a work divine, 

A blending of all beauties; streams and dells, 

Fruit, foilage, crag, wood, corn-field, mountain, vine, : 
And chiefless castles breathing stern farewells ; 
§ From grey but leafy walls, where Ruin greenly dwells. 


* And there they stand, as stands a lofty mind, 
Worn, but unstooping to the baser crowd, 
All tenantless, save to the crannying wind, = 
Or holding dark communion with the cloud. Ys 
There was a day when they were young and proud, 
Banners on high, and battles pass’d below ; 

But they who fought are ina bloody shroud, 
And those which waved are shredless dust ere now, 

And the bleak battlements shall bear no future blow. 


: “ Beneath these battlements, within those walls, 
fh Power dwelt amidst her passions ; in proud state 
Each robber chief upheld his armed halls, 
Doing his evil will, nor less elate 
Than mightier heroes of a longer date. 

| What want these outlaws conquerors should have ? i. 
ae But History’s purchased page to call them great ? , 
ae A wider space, an ornamented grave ? ; 
' Their hopes were not less warm, their souls were full as brave. 


| ** In their baronial feuds and single fields, 
, What deeds of prowess unrecorded died ! 
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: And Love, which lent a blazon to thei: shields, 
3 With emblems well devised by amorous pride, 
a Through all the mail of iron hearts would glide ; 
8 But still their flame was fierceness, and drew on 


Keen contest and destruction near allied, 
And many a tower for some fair mischief one, 


wt Saw the discoloured Rhine beneath its ruin run.” | 
A To these spirited and pleasing lines a good deal more suc- 
2 ceeds about Harold’s scorn of man, disdain of worldlings, love 


of babies, his solitary seraphic affection for some one parti- 
cular female, above what simple matrimony can produce, 
and other phenomena of this picturesque young gentleman, 
| which, to men of our mediocrity and old English habits, seem 
i) nothing but vanity and vapour. We love our wives and ba- 
bies too, are content to live at home, cultivate good neigh- 
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7 bourhood, assist our poor brethren, and pay our bills ; and 

“, therefore eannot follow the poet, with a poet’s feeling, through 

4 the fretful moods and sentimental impertinence of this man of 

50 straw. 

1 The verses which celebrate the virtue of the French re- 


volutionary general, Marceau, are. very insipid. The poet 
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represents him as having a “white soul:’’ peace to his manes! 
he is gone where Lord Byron’s absolution will avail him little, 
to give such account as those soldiers can give of themselves. 
who died on the bloody field in the cause of French liberty, 
in the fourth year of the French Republic. After this fune- 
real tribute to the “ white soul’’ of the French general, who 
thus fought, and thus: finished his spotless career, we have 
again a short truce from sentiment, during which the powers 
of the poet’s descriptive pencil again transport us to the 
majestic scenery of the Rhine, and again, in some measure, 
compensate for his failure in the path of sensibility and moral 


pathos. We cannot refrain from presenting to the reader the 


following three stanzas. 


“© Adieu to thee again! a vain adieu ; 
There can be no farewell to scene like thine ; 
The mind is coloured by thy very hue ; 
And if reluctantly the eyes resign 
Their cherished gaze upon thee, lovely Rhine 4 
’Tis with the thankful glance of parting praise ; 
More mighty spots may rise—more glaring shine, 
But none unite in ore attaching maze 

The brilliant, fair, and seft,—the glories of old days. 


“ The negligently grand, the fruitful bloom 
Of coming ripeness, the white city’s sheen, 
The rolling stream, the precipice’s gloom, 
The forest’s growth, and Gothic walls between, 
The wild rocks shaped as they had turrets been 
In mockery of man’s art ; and these withal 
A race of faces happy as the scene, 
Whose fertile bounties here extend to all, 
Still springing o’er thy banks, though Empires near them fall. 


‘“¢ But these recede. Above me are the Alps, 
The palaces of Nature, whose vast walls 
Have pinnacled in clouds their snowy scalps, 
And throned Eternity in icy halls 
Of cold sublimity, where forms and falls 
The avalanche—the thunderbolt of snow ! 
All that expands the spirit, yet appals, 
Gather around these summits, as to show 
How Earth may pierce to Heaven, yet leave vain man below.’ 


The tribute of the poet to the memory of a young Aventian 
priestess, called Julia Alpinula, is contained in some pathetic 
lines. The daughter is represented as having tried all in her 

ower to save the life of her father, who had been con- 
demned to death as a traitor, by Aulus Cacina, and haying . 
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failed in her pious object, died of the disappointment. The 
circumstances of the case are certainly very touching ; but 
why the poet should exclaim that “ these are deeds which 
should not pass away,’’ and * names that should not wither,” 
we are at a loss to discover. The merit of the father, as far 
as we learn from the verses and the note subjoined, was 
simply that of being a traitor, or of being accused and con- 
demned as such; and, as Lord Byron says, “ the judge was 
just,”’ the deed of the judge or executioner, for aught that 
we see, was as worthy of being handed down as the deed of 
the criminal. The sorrows of the tender Julia cannot be 
regarded without emotion, but still we do not see with what 
propriety the tenderest affection for a parent can be called 
“a deed which should not pass away.’? Lord Byron has 
copied for us the epitaph on her tomb, which was discovered 
many years ago: we give it to our readers as a performance 
of which the poet says that he does not know of any human 
composition so affecting. 
Julia Alpinula 
Hic Jaceo 
Infelicis patris infelix proles, 
Dez Aventize Sacerdos ; 
Exorare patris necem non potui 
Male mori in fatis ille erat. 
Vixi annos xx111. 


‘¢ These are names and actions,”’ says Lord Byron, “ which 
ought not to perish, and to which we turn with a true and 
healthy tenderness, from the wretched and glittering detail of 
a pons, thew mass of conquests and battles.””. An observation 
which we quote for the sake principally of the phrase 
‘“‘ healthy tenderness,”’ which, we think, very well expresses 
a quality of which we have always regretted the total absence 
in every production of his Lordship’s pen. Sickliness some- 
times passes for delicacy in the human frame ; just so the 
hectic sensibility of Lord Byron’s muse assumes a colour 
more imposing than the ordinary hue of health itself, while 
the morbid taint inly consumes the core of life, and produces 
a feverish action of the system, sometimes mistaken for 
energy, but the real forerunner of exhaustion and death. A 
«‘ healthy tenderness” is the inmate of that bosom only where 
domestic virtue and religious peace direct the feelings to their 
proper objects, correct their excesses, and consolidate their 
strength. 

No one, through the medium of poetry, has a right to in- 
‘troduce among us a false and nefarious philosophy, calculated 
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to pervert the true ends for which we are born into the 
world. While poetry confines itself to description, to narra- 
tion, or to the developement of human passion, it has large 
privileges and a wide domain ; but when it undertakes to be 
the vehicle of preceptive truth, it assumes a responsible of- 
fice, and its merit must be founded upon other qualities be- 
sides the power of charming the ear or delighting the fancy. 
From the fifty-eighth to the seventy-third stanza inclusive, 
the poet pursues a train of reasoning, to excuse his misan- 
thropy, which sufficiently shows the whole blame of the rup- 
ture between him and his fellow-creatures to rest with him- 
self. The sentiment, drawn out into flimsy wire through 
these obscure stanzas, seems to be this: I will not associate 
with man, because I cannot live with him but in a perpetual 
‘interchange of wrong ;?? my temper will be apt to overboil 
in the “ hot throug,’ and may give me cause for penitence 
which | would by all means avoid. There is nothing in the 
worid I so much loathe as that fleshy link which connects me 
with man; I think it much better therefore to retire within 
my own thoughts, gloomy as they are, to have no reciproci- 
ties with my fellow men, and, dissolving all partnership with 
them in the charities of a common nature, to cultivate an ex- 
clusive acquaiutance with the earth, the sky, and the ocean. 
In a word, the misanthropic poet, after boasting how much 
he soars above the homely maxim, “ Homo sum, nihil humani 
a me alienum puto,” confidently asks, 


“ Ts it not better, then, to be alone, 
And love earth only for its earthly sake ?” 


Which we understand to be a declaration of his passion for 
the earth, as such, without a metaphor, and exclusively of all 
that live upon its surface. Thus enamoured of its solid con- 
tents and shining superficies, he seems to look upon himself 
as entitled to the sole fruition of all its varieties. He still, 
however, occasionally coquets it with his kind, and drops 

retty plain hints that, upon certain terms, he might be in- 
a to compromise with the world, and pay some flying 
visits to our vulgar habitations. Some part of the poet’s 
description of that wretched thing of vanity and passion, sel- 
fishness and sophistry, Rousseau, is vigorous, beautiful, and 
just ; and the only fault we find with it is its too much leaning 
towards apology. The love of woman in Rousseau was little 
more than the love of woman’s idolatry: to be admired and 
flattered was his ruling passion ; and this incense, he knew, 
was to be obtained in a much larger quantity, and at a much 
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cheaper rate, from women than from his own sex. What he 
principally wanted in a companion was an unlimited tolera- 
tion of his egotism, an understanding not to be startled by 
paradox, and an ear submissive to eternal repetition ; and 
such a companion he found among the softer sex, whose 
kindness he repaid by dragging her with him through a de- 
graded existence, the sport of his caprice, and then castin 
her offspring adrift upon the world, defrauded of the rights of 
nature. 

His love was the raving of metaphysical bombast ; but it 
is a great question whether he loved any woman or women 
upon earth, as well as any one of his favourite paradoxes. 
These very paradoxes seem to have been counterfeited for 
the sake of the distinction they conferred, or to gratify the 
spleen of disappointed vanity. He launched them into the 
world, reckless of their consequences, and expended all the 
powers of his eloquence, which were doubtless very great, in 
giving them a fatal currency. Perhaps, Voltaire excepted, 
there has scarcely lived a human being who has sent among 
mankind so many unextinguishable mischiefs, as this philoso- 
phical incendiary. We dout much whether Mr. Burke was 
right in his opinion that “ if Rousseau were now alive, and in 
one of his lucid intervals, he would be shocked at the prac- 
tical frenzy of his scholars.” It is wonderful with what a 
steady eye and regular pulse the philosophers, the orators, 
and preachers of these maxims of universal disorder, con- 
template the dreadful medium through which they are to 
prosecute their ambiguous ends. The painted distresses, 
the theatric woes, with which they fill their imaginations, 
dissolve them into tenderness ; but the tremendous realities 
to which their principles inevitably conduct are felt, under- 
stood, intended, and promoted by them without the smallest 
concern. Lord Byron seems to have much consulted the 
Confessions of Rousseau, and to have drawn from that dri- 
velling register of a debauched imagination the matter of 
which his seventy-eighth and seventy-ninth stanzas are com- 
posed, with which we have somewhat doubted whether it 
would be safe to sully our page ; but, considering what is the 

resumable character of the readers of this journal, and that 
it is necessary sometimes to face a mischief in order to repel 
it, we have determined to produce the specimen. 


“ His love was passion’s essence—as a tree 
On fire by lightning ; with ethereal flame 
Kindled he was, and blasted ; for to be 
Thus, and enamoured, were in him the same. 
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But his was not the love of living dame, 
Nor of the dead who rise upon our dreams, 
But of ideal beauty, which became 

In him existence, and o’erflowing teems 


Along his burning page, distempered though it seems; 


‘¢ This breathed itself to life in Julie, this 
Invested her with all that’s wild and sweet ; 
This hallowed, too, the memorable kiss 
Which every morn his fevered lip would greet, 
From her’s, who but with friendship his wouid meet ; 
But to that gentle touch, through brain and breast 
Flash’d the thrill’d spirit’s love-devouring heat ; 
In that absorbing sigh perchance more blest, 

Than vulgar minds may be with all they seek possest.” 


To these stanzas we have a note, which refers us “ to the - 


account, in the * Confessions,’ of Rousseau’s Passion for the 
Comtesse d’Houdetot” (the mistress of St. Lambert), and his 
long walk every morning for the sake of the single kiss which 
was the common salutation of French acquaintance. “ Rous- 
seau’s description of his feelings on this occasion may be con- 
sidered as the most passionate, yet not impure description 
and expression of love that ever kindled into words; which 
after all must be felt from their very force to be inadequate 
to the delineation: a painting can give no sufficient idea of 
the ocean.” 

Those who have read the “ Confessions” of Rousseau, in 
which the interior of a very bad heart is pretty fairly laid 
open, (thanks to his inordinate vanity which hid from him at 
least half of his own turpitude!) have read enough to satisfy 
them that he was from first to last an animal fere nature, 
utterly incapable of domestication, of an unrestrained sensu- 
ality of thought, and passions so impotently fierce as to find 
their only corrective in their mutual interference. In the 
stormy interior of his mind, qualities at once rude and refined 
were in a sort of “ ruin reconciled ;” and all which the pruri- 
ency of his wishes suggested, the power of his imagination 
supplied the means of producing, so that together they con- 
spired to send into society a sentimental savage, with his ap- 
petites in their brutal strength and original freshness, but at 
the same time decorated with all that the fancy could bestow 
to impose upon the heart and affections. The kiss of desire 
surreptitiously enjoyed under the pretence of a common 
salute is not, in our minds, what Lord Byron calls it, “a 
passionate, but not imipure expression of love,”” but a sort of 
mental treachery, in the profligate ayowal of which there was 
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the grossest impurity. The story is in perfect congruity 
with other disgusting confessions of this unblushing betrayer 
of himself, which every manly mind is desirous, for the credit 
of human nature, to drive from his memory. ‘“ His love,” 
says Lord Byron, “ was passion’s essence,” “ an ethereal 
flame”? which “ no living dame”? could satisfy, but which found 
out for itself “an ideal beauty,” which became “ in him 
existence itself,’ and “ teemed along his burning page.” 
This “ ideal beauty,” however, in the language of this fasci- 
nated poet, ‘ breathed itself into life in Julie,”? and thus 
‘‘ hallowed, too, the memorable kiss,”? the account of which 
has been already given; so that after all, the Platonic vision 
embodied itself occasionally in the person of some matron or 
virgin, and led to impertinences and indignities on the part of 
the philosopher, very deserving of summary chastisement. 
Lord Byron supposes that a greater bliss might accompany 
these precious moments of Rousseau’s existence, than vulgar 
minds enjoy in the possession of their direct and natural plea- 
sures. But we take leave once again to enter our protest 
against this insulting misapplication of the word “ vulgar.” 
We have no patience with an aristocracy of sentiment among 
men who upon other occasions will tolerate nothing but na- 
ture unmodified by culture. Upon the whole, we are con- 
vinced that there 1s no such riddle in the character of Rous- 
seau as is generally pretended. He was a raving, romantic, 
bloated egotist, with a fine imagination, but a selfish unfeel- 
ing heart; self-banished from society by his own suspicious 
and unaccommodating temper; incapable of esteem. for the 
wise, respect for the great, or love for the virtuous ; and, 
expecting all, whether great, or wise, or virtuous, to worship 
his caprices, on pain of incurring his implacable resentment; 
fond of the female sex, not from feelings of chivalrous devo- 
tion, but upon an engrossing and self-loving principle, which 
he denominates besoin d’étre aimé, without studying the means 
of making himself amiable. We are happy to dismiss him 
from our thoughts for the present : reminded of him we must 
often be by the theorems of moral and political philosophy 
which, emanating from his pen, and dressed in his eloquence, 
still keep the sober world in alarm for the first principles of 
civil society. 

Fatigued by these nauseating topics, we turn with delight 
to the exquisite stanzas descriptive of the night-scene near 
the sable heights of Jura, which has filled us with a melan- 
choly admiration of the talents of this young nobleman, so 
worthy of the greatest themes, and so squandered upon the 
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meanest. We cannot withhold the verses from thé reader “4 

which have drawn from us this remark, a 

« Tt is the hush of night, and all between 4 

| Thy margin and the mountains, dusk, yet clear, s 

r 4 Mellowed and mingling, yet distinctly seen, itt 

| : Save darken’d Jura, whose capt heights appear bs 

) Precipitously steep ; and drawing near, 

! There breathes a living fragrance from the shore, 


Of flowers yet fresh with childhood ; on the ear 
Drops the light drip of the suspended oar, 
Or chirps the grasshopper one good-night carol more ; 
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** He is an evening reveller, who makes 
His !ife an infancy, and sings his fill ; ; 














M At intervals, some bird from out the brakes, is 
ee: Starts into voice a moment, then is still. - i 
&. There seems a floating whisper on the hill, i 
_ But that is fancy, for the starlight dews et 
og All silently their tears of love instil, . é 
ea Weeping themselves away, till they infuse 4 
3 Deep into Nature’s breast the spirit of her hues. ae 
a * Ye stars! which are the poetry of heaven! i" 
og If in your bright leaves we would read the fate a 
= Of men and empires,—’tis to be forgiven, ~~ Fe 
e That in our aspirations to be great, | | es 
Our destinies o’erleap their mortal state, . a 
And claim a kindred with you; for ye are gus 
A beauty and a mystery, and create vd 
In us such love and reverence from afar, hf 
That fortune, fame, power, life, have named themselves a star. at 
All heaven and earth are still—though nat in sleep, of 
i But breathless, as we grow when feeling most ; sah 
i And silent, as we stand in thoughts too deep :— er 
4 All heaven and earth are still: From the high coast i 
e Of stars, to the lull’d lake and mountain-coast, oe 
| All is concentered in a life intense, ‘3 
j Where not a beam, nor air, nor leaf is lost, ET 
But hath a part of being, and a sense Ai 
Of that which is of all Creator and defence. i 
“ Then stirs the feeling infinite, so felt aM 
In solitude, where we are least alone ; aie 
A truth, which through our being then doth melt : q 
And purifies from self: it is a tone, x 
The soul and source of music, which makes known ret 


Eternal harmony, and sheds a charm, : 
Like to the fabled Cytherea’s zone, | ms 


Binding all things with beauty ;—’twould disarm ‘a 
bi spectre Death, had he substantial power to harm.” oF 
ox. Il. 15 7 
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Lausanne and Ferney naturally recall to the poet’s mind 
the celebrated men by whom they were once respectively 
inhabited—Gibbon and Voltatre. And thus he alludes to 
them and their works :— 


‘ Lausanne! and Ferney! ye have been the abodes 
Of names which unto you bequeath’d a name ; 
Mortals, who sought and found, by dangerous roads, 
A path to perpetuity of fame : 
They were gigantic minds, and their steep aim, 
Was, Titan-like, on daring doubts to pile 
‘Thoughts which ‘should call down thunder, and the flame 
Of Heaven, again assail’d, if Heaven the while 
On man and man’s research could deign do more than smile.” 


On the two last lines of the last quoted stanza, it is obvious 
to remark the agreement they hold with the favourite Epi- 
curean persuasion promulged by Lucretius :-— 


‘¢ Omnis enim per se Divum natura necess’ est 
Immortali z2vo, summa cum pace fruatur, 
Semota a nostris rebus, sejunctaque longé ; 
Nam privata dolore omni, privata periclis, 
Ipsa suis pollens opibus, nihil indiga nostri, 
Nec bene pro meritis capitur, nec tangitur ir4.” 
Lucret. IL. 645. 


Lord Byron has said but little on the character of Voltaire 
or Gibbon, but the touches are spirited with which he has 
briefly described them. The 108th stanza is a strange jumble 
of doubt and dogma, between which the theology of the poet 
appears to huctente. He wishes peace to their ashes, be- 
cause he thinks that, if merited, the penalty fs paid. It ap- 
pears, therefore, that he has not only settled in his own mind 
the question whether future punishment will be perpetual or 
terminable, but has also settled the extent of its duration in 
the case before him; but this is all subject to the previous 
question, whether the writers above mentioned have merited 
any punishment at all, on which subject he expresses some 
cautious scepticism. The hour must come, however, he very 
comfortably concludes, when we shall know how matters are 
in these respeets, or shall all slumber quietly on one pillow 
in the dust, which we are sure must lie decayed; and when 
we shall revive, we shall be forgiven, or suffer what is just. 


And thus, having conceived himself to have silenced all dis- — 


putes, and set conscience at ease, he invites us, with some- 
thing more of religion than perhaps either Voltaire or Gibbon 
would have deemed consistent with pure philosophy, to peruse 
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with him the works of our Maker, in that volume which na- 
ture opens before our eyes. We shall not stay to comment 
upon the gentlemanly ease with which these appalling ques- 
tions are summarily dismissed; but shall content ourselves 
with surmising that there is an old book of some authority, 
called the Bible, which, if carefully examined, might be found 
to touch upon some of the topics above adverted to, ina 
manner that might assist the researches of the candid in- 
quirer, 

Lord Byron now draws towards the conclusion of what he 
thinks “* may be a harmless wile,’’? and sums up his philo-" 
sophy in one broad challenge of the world, its sneers and its 
censures. ‘* He has neither loved the world, nor the world 
him ;”? “ he has stood among men, not as one of them, in a 
shroud of thoughts which were not their thoughts” (meaning, 
of course, much better). Lest, however, the whole world 
might be thrown into despair by the severe rebukes which 
it has received from this authoritative castigator, he tells us, 
in the 114th stanza, that there may be some sincerity amongst 
us, though he has found it not,—that there may be two, or at 
least one, who “are almost what they seem.”? We _ wish that 
Lord Byron, instead of reprobating us m terms so severe, 
would try to make us better. He has a powerful engine of 
moral persuasion in his hands, and might do much at this mo- 
ment in diffusing among us the virtues of which we stand 
most particularly in need,—loyalty, patriotism, charity, and 
content. 

The four last stanzas of this poem are of a nature so pecu- 
liar, that we scarcely know how to approach them. There 
is something in natural affinities so close, as naturally to shut 
out the interference of strangers, and which bid us preserve 
a respectful distance—a privacy so peculiar and exclusive, 
as to make all intrusion profane. But intrusion there can be 
none, when entrance is invited; and all the world has been 
ivited, by the publications of Lord Byron himself, to take 
cognizance of the occurrences of his family. We shall make 
but little use of the opportunity afforded us, for we are not 
very fond of the subject, and we really think that it is unwisely 
introduced into the present poem. In this instance, at least, 
the public feeling does not side with the poet, and there is an 
eloquence in mute forbearance that is sometimes invincibly 
strong in its own defence. If “ to aid the developement of 
his infant’s mind—to watch the dawn of her Jittle joys—to sit 
and see almost her very growth—to view her catch know- 
ledge of objects—to hold her lightly on a gentle knee—and 
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print on her soft cheek a parent’s kiss,’ were things so charm- 
ing In tse eyes of Lord Byron, alas | why are they not his 
to enjoy? Who but Lord Byron himself has robbed Lord 
Byron of these cheap and yet ngeetannee pleasures? But 
is he really wanting what is stolen? if not, then he is not 
robbed atall. Is he sure that he has the true relish for these 
innocent and tranquil joys? If he has, how deeply does it 


concern him to cultivate and strengthen this better part of 


his nature, till developed by culture, and confirmed by use, 
it may become paramount over all those vagrant, unsocial, 
and turbulent delights, which have hurried him out of the 
ways of pleasantness and the paths of peace. At present we 
cannot say that we greatly sympathize with this parent in the 
separation he so pathetically laments, because, according to 
all appearances, the education and instruction which his 
child would receive at his hands would be, in most respects, 
in direct opposition to the culture which we should think 
most advisable to be adopted. Weshould be for giving hera 
genuine English education, according to the homely maxims 
of our forefathers, laying the foundation as early as possible 
in scriptural lessons, and building on the rock of Christianity. 
We should be for imposing a gentle yoke upon the passions, 
for keeping usefulness always in sight, and more especially 
for guarding the entrances to the heart and imagination 
against morbid sensibility and false refinement—those guests 
so importunate and so hard to be dis lodged. We are con- 
strained to say, moreover, that we should certainly withhold 
from the pupil the perusal of Lord Byron’s poems. 

Upon the whole, with respect to the execution of his third 
Canto of the poem, so unmeaningly called ** Childe Harold’s 
Pilgrimage,”’ we think it quite equal to the former parts of the 
work ; and of consequence greatly superior to the smaller 
poems of the same author, of which we have in former num- 
bers spoken as we have thought they deserved. The loose 
and luxuriant harmony of the stanza in which this his prin- 
cipal poem is written, has afforded room enough for that ex- 

ansion of thought in which he seems to delight, and has 
allowed him to ‘interweave sentiment and description into 
one continuous and complex idea; and the necessity which 
this structure imposes of filling out the dimensions of each 
stanza with a single object, which to minds less abundant 
would be felt as an inconvenience. has greatly favoured the 
play and pliability of Lord Byron’s genius. Each stanza, 
being a whole, made up of parts mutually conspiring to one 
ceneral impression, acts with a collective force upon the 
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jmagination ; and when the necessary amplification does not 
dijute but accumulate the strength of the general idea, there 
is no form of versification more powerfully pleasing. Lord 
Byron has many harsh lines, some proceeding from inadver- 
tence, and’some perhaps from affectation, but in general he 
is a great master of this form of verse ; less monotonous than 
either Thomson or Beattie, and as rich as either of them in 
oetical combinations ; nor does Lord Byron come much be- 
hind them in the higher qualities of the poet. ‘The one may 
excel him in magnificence, and the other in pathos, but iy 
variety of description, boldness of imagery, and a certain 
opulence of expression, derived from native resources, Lord 
Byron is inferior to none, Spencer perhaps alone excepted, 
who have gone before him in the same path of poetry. The 
difficulty arising from the necessary repetition of the rhymes, 
Lord Byron has overcome with as little appearance of strug- 
gle, or sacrifice of the proprieties of language, as any of his 
predecessors: his victory has been easy, and his triumph 
complete. He has also avoided the argumentative, the alle- 
gorical, and the pedantic manner. His figures are natural, 
short, and perspicuous, and his pictures warmi and bright, 
without gaudiness or deceptious ornament. But still it must 
be confessed that there is in this poem neither the elevation 
of thought, nor strength of delineation, which are found in 
the Castle of Indolence, nor that picturesque display of cha- 
racter, and delicacy of touch in moral painting, by which the 
Minstrel is distinguished, wherein is described the early call 
of the poet of nature to the fulfilment of his destiny, with the 
vigour and vivacity of conscious genius, and with the intelli- 
gence of an initiated votary, to whom the mysteries of poeti¢ 
inspiration were known by experience. , 


— @ aa——_ 
FROM THE BRITISH REVIEW FOR FEBRUARY, 1817. 
OWEN’S NEW VIEW OF SOCIETY, &c. 
1. 4 New View of Society ; or, Essays on the Principle of the 


Formation of the Human Character, and the Application of 
the Principle to Practice. By one of his Majesty’s Justices 


of Peace for the County of Lanark. Cadell & Davies, and ° 


Hatchard. London, 1816, 
2. 4n Account of the Origin, Principles, Proceedings, and 
Results of an Institution for teaching Adults to read, esta- 
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blished in the contiguous Parts of Bucks and Berks, in 1814, 
Dedicated to his “Roy al Highness the Prince Regent, Pa- 
tron of the Institution. pp. 140. Hatchard. London, 1816. 


T a time when distress is so general as to employ all the 
intellect of the community in considering its origin, con- 
sequences, and means of removal: ata time when we learn 
from authority, that above a hundred thousand children are 
growing up, in the metropolis alone, totally without the means 
of education ; ; that crimes of all kinds have formidably in- 
creased in numerical amount ; and that a generation of 
juvenile delinquents is overflowing in our streets, trained 
from infancy to the practice of robbery, as their trade through 
life—at such a season, a ‘ New View of Society”’ offers a 
prospect of no common interest. The idea of improvement 
in this ‘* work-day world,” is always agreeable : how con- 
solatory then, at a time like the present, to learn, “ on the 
experience of a life devoted to the subject, that the members 
of any community may hy degrees be trained to live without 
crime, without punishment, without rdlencss, and without po- 
verty ; for each of these is the effect of error in the various 
systems prevalent throughout the world.” 

It will be known to those of our readers who have visited 
the Fal!s of Clyde, that Mr. Owen, the sanguine author of this 
Utopia, is the proprietor of one of those extensive manufac- 
tories which, in our heterogeneous land, so often surprise us 
in the midst of romantic scenery, and by a discipline more 
salutary than pleasing, force us abruptly to descend from the 
regions of fancy to the realities of life and labour. By great 
attention, pains, and skill, he has succeeded in bringing the 
population (and that not inconsiderable) under his immediate 
care into regular habits of order and sobioly ; 


His “ principles, applied to the community at New-Lanark, at 
first under many of the most discouraging circumstances, but per- 
severed in for thirteen years, effected a complete change in the 
general character of the village, containing upwards of 2000 inha- 
bitants, and into which, also, there was a constant influx of new 
comers.—But, as the promulgation of new miracles is not for pre- 
sent times, it is net pretended that under such circumstances one 
and all are become wise and good; or, that they are free from 
error: but it may be truly stated, that they now constitute a very 
improved society, that their worst habits are gone, and that their 
minor ones would soon disappear under a continuance of the appli- 
cation of the same principles: that during the period mentioned, 
scarcely a legal punishment bas been inflicted, or an application 
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been made for parish funds by an individual among them. Drunk- 
enness is not seen in their streets, and the children are taught and 
trained in the village school without corporal, and with little of 
any punishment. ‘The community exhibits the general appearance 
of industry, temperance, comfort, health, and happiness.” 


Encouraged by this local success, the author has benevo- 
jently turned his mind to the reformation of the world at 
large. He confidently states the “ principles on which he 
has proceeded to be universal, and applicable to all times, 
persons, and circumstances.’? With an eagerness, in which, 
we doubt not, our readers will participate, though still, it 
must be owned, not without some misgivings, we unfolded the 
pages from which we were to learn how a reform so devoutly 
to be wished might have its consummation. Here, to our 
surprise, we found that all the crimes, and all the disorders 
of life, are to be ascribed to a single error which has prevailed 
in the world “ from the earliest ages to this day, and is the 
true and sole origin of evil. It generates and perpetuates 
ignorance, hatred, and revenge. It severs man from man 
throughout the various regions of the earth, and makes ene- 
mies of those, who but for this gross error would have en- 
joyed each other’s kind offices and sincere friendship.” 


« This error cannot much longer exist; for every day will make 
jt more and more evident, that the character of man is, without a 
single exception, always formed for him ; that it may be, and is 
chiefly created by his predecessors ; that they give him, or may give 
him, his ideas and habits, which ave the powers that govern and 
direct his conduct. Man, therefore, never did, nor is it possible he 
ever can, form his own character. 

“ The knowledge of this important fact has not been derived 
from any of the wild and heated speculations of an ardent and un- 

overned imagination ; on the contrary, it proceeds from a long 
and patient study of the theory and practice of human nature, un- 
der many varied circumstances, and it will be found to be a de- 
duction drawn from such a multiplicity of facts as affords the most 
complete demonstration. 

“ And had not mankind been misinstructed from infancy on this 
subject, making it necessary they should unlearn that which they 
have been taught, the simple statement now given would render 
this truth instantaneously obvious to every rational mind.” 


It might have been imagined that an idea brought forward 
with such unusual parade would have at least the recommen- 
dation of novelty. But, to say nothing of its strong resem- 
blance to Hobbesian system of moral necessity (a resemblance 
however which we fully believe to be accidental, and only 
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attributable to the common family likeness which such opi- 
nions bear to one another), it is remarkable that Mr. Belsham 
promulgated the same doctrine, and equally absolved man- 
kind from all responsibility for their delinquencies, full twenty 
years ago. “ The only difference,” he assures us, “ between 
the most virtuous and the most vicious person, is, that the 
former was placed in circumstances, and exposed to impres- 
sions, which generated virtuous habits and affections, and the 
latter in circumstances by which vicious principles were pro- 
duced.” And yet, after these important discoveries, we con- 
tinue to permit “ a comparatively few individuals uninten- 
tionally to occasion the rest of mankind to be surrounded by 
circumstances which inevitably form such and such characters, 
and afterwards to deem it a duty and a right to punish them 
even to death for possessing those characters which they them- 
selves have been the instrument of forming.” 

We shall not give weight to this mischievous illusion by 
undertaking its formal refutation. It is contradicted by the 
most cursory survey of human life. Are not the members of 
the same family, who are brought up on the same plan, at 
least as different in character as in feature? 


“ Castor gaudet equis: ovo prognatus ¢odem, 
Pugnis——.” 





Are not an Amphion and a Zethus to be seen under almost 
every roof? In the course of his extensive commerce with 
the world, has Mr. Owen never found vice springing up in 
spite of the most careful cultivation? Has the fair flower of 
virtue never met him unexpectly in the wild, rooted in the 
most unkindly soil, exposed to every blast, and nurtured with 
no other care than the common care of Heaven? Is he not 
aware that the crew of the same ship, the soldiers of the same 
regiment, the workmen of the same manufactory, the children 
of the same school, the members of the same profession, each 
in their own sphere, present us with an epitome of the world 
at large, in which good and bad are mixed together in every 
possible degree and shade? On what secret causes the ine- 
qualities of character so mainly depend, this ts not the occa- 
sion for discussing: but thus much is certain; the cause lies 
within, and is to be found in the individual, not in the circum- 
stances of his situation, 


¢ —. Quod petis, hic est, 
Est Ulubris, animus si te non deficit—.” 


Otherwise, should we find the vicious in every age, in 
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every condition of life, alike in habit and character; differ- 
ing at the same time in education, in climate, in age, im birth, 
in fortune, as far as heathenism differs from Christianity, as 
far as the frigid from the torrid zone ; differing in short in 
every external circumstance of advantage or disadvantage 
that can be put into the comparison—yet brought into the 
same circle, and reduced to the same level, by their vices 
alone. 

In fact, it appears that this enlightened author, at the very 
iime that he is considering the rest of mankind as benighted 
in the thickest darkness, is himself completely a prey to those 
idola specas described by Bacon as the besetting evil of local 
habits and associations. ‘These habits and circumstances 
have induced him to consider the world itself as either being, 
or at least as very capable of becoming, a vast manufactory; 
the individuals who inhabit it are the threads of the loom, 
which are to receive their station and their colour, their fine- 
ness or coarseness of texture, from the plastic hand of the 
master-mover of the whole, according to the pattern which 
he keeps before him. He alone is superior to partialities 
and prejudices, while all his fellow creatures are blinded by 
their narrow views and professional interests. 


These “ arrangements cannot be submitted to the mere com- 
mercial character, in whose estimation to forsake immediate gain 
would be to show symptoms of a disordered imagination: nor to 
the mere men of the law ; for they are necessarily trained to en- 
deavour to make wrong appear right, or involve both in a maze of 
intricacies, and to legalize injustice: nor to political leaders or 
their partizans; for they are embarrassed by the trammels of party, 
which mislead their judgment: nor to those termed heroes and 
conquerors, or their followers ; for their minds have been trained 
to consider the infliction of human misery, and the commission of 
military murders, a glorious duty, and almost beyond reward. 

“ Nor yet to the fashionable or splendid in appearance ; for 
these are from infancy trained to deceive and to be deceived, to 
accept shadows for substances, and to live a life of insincerity and 
consequent discontent and misery. 

“ And still less are they to be exclusively submitted to the of- 
ficial expounders and defenders of the various opposing religious 
systems throughout the world ; for many. of these are actively en- 
gaged in propagating many imaginary notions, which cannot fail 
to vitiate the rational powers of man, and perpetuate his misery. 

“ These principles, therefore, and the practical systems which 
they recommend, are not to be submitted to the judgment of 
those who have been trained under, and continue in, any of these 
unhappy combinations of circumstances ; but they are to be sub- 
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Mitted to the dispassionate and patient investigation and decision 
of those individuals of every weak and class, and denomination in 
society, who have become in some degree conscious of the errors 
in which they exist ; who have felt the thick mental darkness by 
which they are surrounded ; who are ardently desirous of discover- 
ing and following truth wherever it may lead; and who can per- 


ceive the inseparable connexion between individual and general, 
public and private good.” 


On first arriving at these disgusting passages, we had thrown 
aside all idea of arresting the progress of this strange work 
towards that ‘ vault of all the Capulets’? to which it must 
quickly find its way. But upon reflecting again, that these 
essays have been obtruded into notice with no slight parade ; 
published by a respectable bookseller; severally dedicated 
(with wonderful consistency) to Mr. Wilberforce, the Manu- 
facturers of Britain, the British Public, and even the Prince 
Regent; their author extensively known as an active and 
benevolent member of society, as well as the proprietor of a 
well-ordered manufactory : above all, when we remembered 
his connexion with some of the zealous and active promoters 
of public education among the lower classes, and his agree- 
ment with their universal, unexclusive, or compromising prin- 
ciple ; all these considerations induce us to pay his specula- 
tions an attention of which in themselves they are utterly 
unworthy. Neither is it reasonable, when an author steps 
forth under the mask of general philanthropy, to assail the 
National Faith, the National Church, and the National Edu- 
cation, that the mere absurdity of his errors should be pleaded 
in his defence, or the excess of his conceit protect him from 
exposure. Truly happy should we feel, if any of the follow- 
ing reflections should purge his mental ray of that mist which 
now overcasts it, and be instrumental in leading him to truths 
which he evidently has never yet examined at the fountain 
head ; where he might find that there is something more in 
Christianity than can be understood from the Athanasian 
creed, or even from the Assembly’s Catechism. The earliest 
apologists of our holy faith, with equal simplicity and justice, 
only requested of their imperial persecutors that they might 
not be condemned without inquiry, without examination made 
as to what they professed and what they practised. The de- 
mand was reasonable, and sometimes listened to even in those 
iron times; but it does seem a little hard that im the present 
day there should be ground for addressing the same complaint 
to one who is himself called Christian. 

We have made this serious prelude, because we wished 
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the reader to be prepared against some degree of surprise, if 
not of horror, before he is told, as told he must be, that the 
vices which deform the world at large, and this country in 
particular, arise naturally from the religion which is taught to 
individuals in their infancy. 

“¢ The doctrines which have been and are now taught through- 
out the world must necessarily create and perpetuate, and they do 
create and perpetuate, a total want of mental charity among men, 
They also generate superstition, bigotry, hypocrisy, hatred, re- 
venge, wars, and all their evil consequences. For it has been, and 


is a fundamental principle in every system hitherto taught, with, 


exceptions more nomjnal than real, ‘ That man will possess merit 
and receive eternal reward, and by believing the doctrines of that 
peewune system; that he will be eternally punished if he disbe- 
ieves them; that all'those innumerable individuals also, who, 
through time, have not been taught to believe the tenets of this 
same system, must be doomed to eternal misery.’ Yet nature it- 
self, in all its works, is perpetually operating to convince man that 
such imaginary principles are gross absurdities. 

“ Yes, my deluded fellow-men, believe me, for your future ha 
piness, that the facts around us, when you shall observe them 
aright, will make it evident even to demonstration, that all such 
doctrines must be erroneous, because the will of man has no power 
whatever over his opinions ; he must, and ever did, and ever will, 
believe what has been, is, or may be impressed on his mind by his 
predecessors, and the circumstances which surround him. It be- 
comes, therefore, the essence of irrationality to suppose that any 
human being, from the creation to this day, could deserve praise 
or blame, reward or punishment, for the prepossession of such edu- 
cation.” 

“ The doctrines which have been taught to every known sect, 
combined with the external circumstances by which they have been 
surrounded, have been directly calculated, and could not fail to 
produce the characters which have existed. And the doctrines in 
which the inhabitants of the world are now instructed, combined 
with the external circumstances by which they are surrounded, 
form the characters which at present pervade society. 

“ Were it possible, without national prejudice, to examine into 
the matter of instruction which is now given in some of our boasted 
new systems for the instruction of the poor, it would be found as 
wretched almost as any which can be devised. In proof of this 
statement, enter any one of the schools denominated National, re- 
quest the master to show the acquirements of the children; these 
are called out, and he asks them theological questions to which 
men of the most profound erudition cannot make a rational reply: 
the children, however, readily answer as they had been previous 
instructed, for memory in this mockery of learning is all that is 
required. 
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« Thus the child, whose natural faculty of comparing ideas, or. 
whose rational powers, shall be the soonest destroyed, if, at the 
same time, he possess a memory to retain incongruities without 
connexion, will become what is termed the first scholar in the 
class; and three fourths of the time which ouglit to be devoted to 
the acquirement of useful instruction, is really occupied in destroy- 
ing the mental powers of these children.” 


From these and other passages it appears that the regene- 
rated world is to be built up on the principles of pure Deism, 
and a society in which poverty and crime shall be unknown, 
is to be founded on the ruins of Christianity. ‘This is indeed 
new ground. Hitherto, even the enemies of the faith have 
acknowledged its political advantages, and have approved its 
restraining power over others, however insensible to it they 
may have been themselves. Even its personal enemy 1s forced 
to pay many a reluctant tribute to that genial influence which 
gradually softened the harshest features of human nature, and 
brought by the evidence of history to acknowledge its bene- 
ficial effects upon morals; even he confesses, in direct con- 
tradiction to our modern reformer, that ‘in the most corrupt 
state of Christianity, the barbarians might learn justice from 
the law, and mercy from the gospel ;” “ and if the knowledge 
of their duty was insufficient to guide their actions, or to re- 
gulate their passions, they were sometimes restrained by con- 
science, and frequently punished by remorse.’’* But it was 
reserved for the present age to learn that vice does not flou- 
rish in spite of a Christian education, but in consequence of 
it; and that “it is an utter impossibility that man can become 
rational, or enjoy the happiness which otherwise his nature 
is capable of attaining, until those errors shall be exposed 
and annihilated.” 

In the room of our present erroneous faith, the doctrine 
which is to be inculcated in this approaching Millennium, “ is 
not derived from any of the uncertain legends of the days of 
dark and gross ignorance, but from the plain and obvious facts 
which now exist throughout the world. And a due attention 

to these facts, to these truly revealed works of nature, will 
soon instruct, or rather compel, mankind to discover the uni- 
versal error in which they have been trained. 


‘“ The principle then on which the doctrines taught in the New ° 


Institution are proposed to be founded, is, that they shall he in 
auison with such universally revealed facts which cannot err. 


* Cibbon, Decline and Fall, ch. xxxvii 
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«© The following are some of the facts which, with a view to this 
part of the undertaking, may be deemed fundamental. 

‘«* That man is born with a desire to obtain happiness, which de-. 
sire is the primary cause of all his actions, continues through life, 
and, in popular language, is called self-interest. | 

“ That he is also born with the germs of animal propensities, or 
the desire to sustain, enjoy, and propagate life ; and which desires, 
as they grow and develope themselves, are termed his natural in- 
clinations. | 

“ That he is born likewise with faculties, which in their growth 
receive, convey, compare, and become conscious of receiving and 
comparing, ideas.” . 

‘¢ That the desire of happiness in man, the germs of his natural 
inclinations, and the faculties by which he acquires knowledge, are 
formed, unknown to himself, in the womb; and, whether perfect or 
imperfect, they are alone the immediate work of the Creator, and 
over which the infant and future man have no control. 

“That these inclinations and faculties are not formed exactly 
alike in any two individuals ; hence the diversity of talents, and 
the varied impressions called liking and disliking, which the same 
external objects make on different minds, and the lesser varieties 
which exist among men whose characters have been formed appa- 
rently under similar circumstances. 

“ That the knowledge which man receives is derived from the 
objects around him, and chiefly from the example and instruction 
of his immediate predecessors.” 

« That the misery which he experiences, and the happiness 
which he enjoys, depend on the kind and degree of knowledge 
which he receives, and which is possessed by those around him.” 

“ That it consequently becomes of the first and highest import- 
ance that man should be taught to distingnish truth from error. 

“ That man has no other means of discovering that which is false, 
except by his faculty of reason, or power of acquiring and comparing 
the ideas which he receives. 

“ That when this faculty is properly cultivated or trained from 
infancy, and the child is rationally instructed to retain no impres- 

sions or ideas, which by his powers of comparing them appear to 
be inconsistent, then the individual will acquire real knowledge.” 
«“ And when the mind receives these notions which it cannot com- 
prehend, along with those ideas which it is conscious are true and 
yet inconsistent with such notions, then the reasoning faculties be- 
come injured, the individual is taught or forced to believe, and not 
to think or reason, and partial insanity or defective powers of 
judging ensue. 

“ That all men are thus trained at present, and hence the incon- 
sistencies and misery of the world. 

“ ‘That the fundamental errors now impressed from infancy on 
ilie minds of all men, and from whence all their other errors pro- 

ceed, are, that they form their own individual characters, and pos- 
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sess merit or demerit for the peculiar notions impressed en the 
mind during its early growth, &c. &c.” 

«« That when these truths are made evident to the understanding, 
every individual will necessarily endeavour to promote the happiness 
of every other individual within his sphere of action, because he 
must clearly, and without any doubt, comprehend such conduct to 
be the essence of self-interest, or the true cause of self-happiness. 

‘“¢ Here then is a firm foundation on which to erect vital religion, 
pure and undefiled, and the only one which, without any counter- 
acting evil, can give peace and happiness to man. 

“ And it is to bring into practical operation, in forming the cha- 
racters of men, these most important of all truths, that the religious 
part of the Institution at New-Lanark will be chiefly directed, and 
stch are the fundamental principles upon which the Instructor will 

roceed. | | 
ee They are thus publicly avowed before all men, that they may 
undergo discussion, and the most severe scrutiny and investigation. 

“ Let those, therefore, who are esteemed the most learned and 
wire throughout the various states and empires of the world, ex- 
amine them to their foundation, compare them with every fact 
which exists; and if the shadow of inconsistency or falsehood be 
discovered, let it be publicly exposed, that error may not more 
abound. 

“ But should they withstand this extended ordeal, and prove 
themselves, through the most multiplied trials, uniformly consist- 
ent with every known fact of the creation, and therefore true be- 
yond future attempts of disproof; then let it be so declared, that 
man may be permitted by man to become rational, and that the 
misery of the world may speedily be removed.” — 


We will not attempt to weaken the effect which this Con- 
fession of Faith of the Church of New-Lanark must produce 
on the reader’s mind. Nothing, undoubtedly, can better tend 
to show the honest simplicity of the author, than his full and 
open detail of the principles he intends to substitute for the 
errors of revelation, lest his disciples should be rashly led, as 
has sometimes happened, to throw off their original belief 
without exactly knowing what was to succeed. This appear- 
ance of honesty disarms our indignation of any thing like 
enmity, but it cannot make us forget our duty. Amicus 
Benevolus, amicus Philosophus, sed magis amica Veritas. We 
must therefore be allowed to introduce some remarks suggest- 
ed by this subject ; not so much for the sake of Mr. Owen, to 
whose mind, we are disposed to believe from many passages 
in his book, other remedies might be more usefully applied 
than reasoning: but for the sake of those who may so far re- 
semble him as to think that “ errors now universally exist, 
and must be overcome solely by the force of reason ;’’ and 
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who unfortunately include our National Faith among those 


errors. 

We are sufficiently willing to allow the creed of the Deist 
to be plausible and reasonable, and, but for experience, we 
might add, natural. We have no wish to impeach the truth 
of Hume’s remark, when he alleges that “ if men were led 
into the apprehension of invisible, intelligent power, by a 
contemplation of the works of nature, they could never pos- 
sibly entertain any conception but of one single Being, who 
bestowed existence and order on this vast machine, and ad- 
justed all its parts according to one regular plan or connected 
system.” It is evident, however, that men are not led to 
embrace this reasonable faith by a contemplation of the 
works of nature; and that the generality of mankind would 
continue to rise up early, and to take rest late, and eat the 
bread of carefulness from the first to the last sun which shone 
upon their labours, in a state of undisturbed indifference as 
to all above them, if no friendly teacher interposed, and di- 
rected their attention upward from that glorious luminary to 
its Author and their own. 

Deism, therefore, is no more a natural product of the mind 
than Christianity, and requires to be taught as’ much as any 
other creed. Deism, or Unitarianism, or whatever else Mr. 
Owen and his coadjutors may determine to inculcate on the 
rising generation, is to be founded on what principles ? Either 
on the principles of reason, or of revelation. No middle 
answer can be returned. Mr. Owen, it is evident, would 
prefer the method in which he is so great an adept; for he 
acknowledges, that even ‘“ the measures now proposed,” for 
the improvement of national education by rejecting all sys- 
tematic modes of faith, “are only a compromise with the er- 
rors which now almost universally exist, and must be over- 
come solely by the force of reason.” Be it so then :—let us 
first try the force of reason. But as it is desirable to apply 
experiment in aid of theory, we will begin by reminding the 
author of a slight fact which is not unimportant, though it 
appears to have escaped his recollection ; viz. that we pos- 
sess the records of many ages, during which reason was left 
alone to trim the lamp of religion, and that the light so pro- 
duced was truly a pale and ineffectual ray. Perhaps among 
the various occupations of a very different nature which must 
often have distracted his thoughts from matters of such dis- 
tant date, he has not found leisure to consider attentively the 
—_ his favourite Reason took, in search of the First Good, 

irst Perfect, and First Fair :—perhaps he has not followed 
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her from the eastern to the western hemisphere, arid found 
her in both prostrated before the altar of the Sun, the visible 
god of this world :—perhaps he has not entered the tangled 
paths of Grecian philosophy, where he might find Reason 
sometimes holding unintelligible discourse with the Monad of 
Pythagoras, or the Triad of Plato, and sometimes in company 
with the thirty thousand deities of pagan idolatry :—perhaps 
—but these mazes have no end. Let us conduct him at once 
to the wisest heathen—to the man who, like himself, was the 
practical benefactor of those who came within his reach, but, 
wiser than himself, knew the limits of his own powers ; or 
let us introduce him to this man’s disciple—to the most ac- 
complished pupil of the wisest of Reason’s sons, from whoin 
he will hear the humiliating confession, that it is diflicult to 
discover (for reason to discover) the Father of the Universe, 
and that if discovered, it is impossible to disclose him to man- 
kind at large.* This is poor encouragement to trust to the 
influence of reason; to induce us to put out our lamp, that we 
may light it again by the meteor of Mr. Owen’s imagination. 

Judging partly from the inconsistencies into which such 
men as Socrates, and Aristotle; and Cicero fell, and partly 
from those into which Mr. Owen himself has fallen, we en- 
tertain great doubt whether his own conviction of the Being 
and Unity of God is in fact derived solely from that Reason 
which he so blindly adores; Nor would this be a singular 
instance of the receiver of a benefit mistaking his benefactor, 
and laying his offering on the wrong altar. In Reason’s own 
age, the man who was providentially preserved from disease 
or shipwreck, paid his sacrifice to Neptune or A‘sculapius. 
So, perhaps, Mr. Owen may owe to the creed which he was 
taught in his infancy, that clear view of the “ purest essence 
that imagination can conceive,”’ for which he fondly believes 
himself indebted to the reason of his maturer years. 

The second theory is more plausible and more prevalent. 
This proposes to teach the Unity of the Creator, and the al- 
legiance due to him from mankind, on the authority of the 
Bible, but to teach ‘* a system without mystery, to dispense 
with any declaration of belief in which all cannot conscien- 
tiously join.”” Here our road is soon made smooth and plain. 
The Quakers reject baptism ; the Socinians deny the atone- 
ment, the corruption of human nature, and the divinity of our 
Lord; the Unitarians acknowledge neither Saviour nor Com- 
forter; so that we are quickly reduced to a code of pure and 


* Plato in Timme. 
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simple Deism, as the only code in which all can joi con- 
scientiously. But mark the inconsistency. While you teach 
the people, on the authority of revelation, the Being of a 
Creator and moral governor of the universe, the people can- 
not fail to observe that the facts of the creation and the ex- 
istence of a future state, in which men are to be rewarded 
“‘ according to their works” on earth, are not more explicitly 
declared in that sacred volume, than is the truth disclosed, 
that God sent his only Son into the world to die for our sins, 
and to rise again for our justificatton—than is the truth, that 
this Advocate with the Father commanded his disciples to 
promulgate these glad tidings to the world, and to baptize all 
nations in the name of the Three Persons of the Trinity—than 
is the fact, that it was declared to the Son, ‘“* Thy throne, O 
God, is for ever and ever.” 

These are particular instances: but the argument is of 
universal application, that if either more or less is taught on 
the authority of the Bible than the Bible contains, we must 
either use the precaution of the Romish church, and withhold 
the Bible, which would ill agree with the dberality of the 
general scheme ; or we must be prepared to hear the people 
ask, why they should restrain their passions and desires 
through fear or hope of future retribution, when they are 
permitted to lay no stress on other facts which are declared 
no less positively than a future retribution? If they are not 
to believe that “ the Word was made flesh, and dwelt amongst 
us, and that the Word was God;’’ why should they believe 
that ‘“‘ the Son of Man will come in his glory, and all the holy 
angels with him, to judge the quick and dead?” If one is 
a figure of speech, or a periphrastic mode of expression, the 
other may be an allegory—in other words, the whole may be 
a fable, invented for the convenience ofthe higher ranks, to 
keep the more numerous class contented and in order: let 
us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die. There is no pos- 
sible escape from this dilemma ; the whole of the Bible must 
be received, ornone. If the teacher cuts down the doctrines 
of Scripture to the fashion of his own rational creed, nothing 
ean hinder the people from interpreting the precepts of 
Scripture according to the dictates of their natural passions.* 


* It is not to be supposed that Mr. Owen’s individual success in reform. 
ing his community at New-Lanark offers any practical contradiction to our 
remarks. He says, indeed, that his principles “ effected a complete change 
in the general character of the village.” But these principles were those 
of superintendance, encouragement, and instruction, of which no one doubts 
the power; not his anti-christian principles. 
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We cannot dismiss the system without mystery, till we have 
traced it to the last hold. ‘ Let the plan then which has 
now been recommended be steadily put in practice from in- 
fancy, without counteractions from the systems of education 
which now exist; and let the mind from its birth receive 
those ideas only which are consistent with each other, which 
are in unison with all the known facts of the creation, and 
which are therefore true :” that is, let a population of pure 
Deists be reared up to manhood ; then let us ask, Have you 
really “ led them in the plain path leading direct to happi- 
ness ?”? have you furnished them with a more effectual shield 
against the buffets of adversity ? have you enabled them bet- 
ter to defy the oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s con- 
tumely, and all the heavy loads which age, and ache, and 
penury, lay on nature? This perpetual inheritance, this un- 
alienable patrimony of our fallen race, pain and poverty, 
labour and sorrow, will still remain: and then what comfort 
for the Deist? what does he know of his Deity, but that he 
is the author of a world in which evil isin a large proportion 


mixed with good; and with regard to himself, that he has — 


dispensed to him a condition in which, to say the best of it, 
he finds constant labour, and frequent misery; nay, for 
all he knows, has placed htm there to take his chance in 
the wide world on which he is thrown, to strut or fret his hour 
on the stage, and then, as far as appears, to sink into anni- 
hilation! Is this physic for affliction? is this balm for pain ? 
Are the doctrines which clear up such wretched uncertain- 
ties, by unfolding the real state and destination of mankind, 
to be blasphemed as “ creating a total want of mental charity 
among men, as generating superstition, bigotry, and hy po- 
crisy ? What has the Deist to propose as a compensation 
for that consolatory belief which he would eradicate from the 
minds of the rising generation, and which assures them that 

‘God so loved the world, that he gave his only begotten 
Son, to the end that all that believe on him should not perish, 
but have everlasting life’? Had Mr. Owen more experi- 
mental acquaintance with the religion he so ignorantly and 
presumptuously vilifies, he would know that the truths con- 
tained in that verse, and the consequences that spring from 


it. have rea! efficacy to establish permanently the e happiness of 


man, by converting his heart, his affections, his actions, from 
the power of sin to the practice of virtue : to form, in short, 
that character which he is himself so anxious to form, and to 
endue it besides with a thousand sublimer graces, of which 
he has unhappily no idea: still further, and what is more 
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to the present purpose, that they have power to lull the ago- 
nies of remorse, to cheer the couch of pain, to smooth the 
bed of age, to lighten the pressure of poverty, and to dry the 
tears of affliction. The rich may forget themselves in dissi- 
pation, the philosopher may amuse himself with his specula- 
tions ; but to rob the poor man of his faith, is to leave him 
poor indeed ; and is so far the least pardonable of all rob- 
beries, that it is committed with the least temptation. 


“ Enter,” he says, “ any one of the schools denominated Na- 
tional, request the master to show the acquirements of the chil- 
dren ; these are called out, and he asks them theological questions 
to which men of the most profound erudition cannot make a ra- 
tional reply: the children, ation readily answer as they had 
been previously instructed, for memory in this mockery of learnmg 
is all that is required.” 


The error involved in this passage, were it confined to its 
present author, would be little worth noticing. We wish it 
were not countenanced by a writer of a very different stamp. 


“ In those parts of Europe,” says Mr. Dugald Stewart, “ where 
the prevailing opimions involve the greatest variety of errors and 
corruptions, it is, I believe, a common idea with many respectable 
and enlightened men, that in every country it is most prudent to 
conduct the religious instruction of youth upon the plan which is 
prescribed by the national establishment ; in order that the pupil, 
according to the vigour or feebleness of his mind, may either shake 
off in future life the prejudices of the memory, or die in the popu- 
lar persuasion. This idea, I own, appears to me equally unfounded 
and dangerous. If religious opinions have, as will not be disputed, 
a powerful influence on the happiness and on the cenduct of man- 
kind, does not humanity require of us to rescue as Many victims as 
possible from the hands of bigotry; and to save them from the 
cruel alternative of remaining under the gloom of a depressing 
superstition, or being distracted by a perpetual conflict between 
the heart and understanding !””* 


Now it appears tous a most glaring incousistency, that the 
same author should blame those parents, or instructors, or 
promoters of education, who train up a child in the belief to 
which they adhere themselves, who within a few pages ac- 
knowledges it to be “ agreeable to the intentions of nature, 
that the greater part of the opinions on which we act in life 
are not the result of our investigations; and indeed that, 
were the case otherwise, society coald not subsist ; for no- 


* Elements of Philosophy. Introd. p. 11. 
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thing can be more evident than that the bulk of mankind, 
pais, Tome as they are to laborious occupations, which are 
incompatible with intellectual improvement, are perfectly in- 
capable of forming their own opinions on some of the most 
important subjects “that can employ the human mind.” 

To confess this, and in the same breath to complain that 
the young are taught to imbibe in their childhood the popular 
opinions, can only. be consistent on the presumption that the 
young are thus taught what the old do not believe. But if it 
should happen that the instructor is sincere in the faith he 
inculcates! surely he only obeys the most natural instinct of 
affection. We feed our children, we clothe them, we cor- 
rect the disorders of their physical, and the defects of their 
maral constitution, without waiting till they have formed their 
opimion on the propriety of using animal food, or wearing a 
particular dress, or on the question whether the evil of a 
disordered system, natural or moral, be greater or less than 
the inconvenience of the remedies it requires. On what 
principle ? but because we consider their life, and health, and 
moral sense, of paramountimportance. On exactly the same 
principle we instil into their infant minds a belief of those 
truths which we sincerely and truly hold to be far more im- 
portant still; not from any selfish fear lest they should dis- 
turb our peace by their future heterodoxy, but from an affec- 
tionate wish that they may partake of comforts of which we 
ourselves have experienced the value ; not from prejudice, 
but from deliberate conviction; not from rancour against 
different opinions, but from confidence in the truth. of our 
own ; and because we know that in inculcating such a belief, 
we provide them with the best and richest capital on which 
they can set up in future life, the surest incitement to those 
duties of which the world they are about to enter is the scene ; 
the most universal stimulus to action, the most permanent 
support in affliction. The enemies of settled creeds and ca- 
techisms (unless they disbelieve the doctrines contained in them) 
ought, on their own principles, to teach the young philosopher 
all the different systems of astronomy, from Thales and Eu- 
doxus, down to Tycho Brahe, and St. Pierre, in order that 
he might be led, through that maze of errors, to appreciate 
more justly the beauty and simplicity of the Newtonian sys- 
tem; or at least to leave him in the belief of the apparent 
revolutions of the sun, till he is able to follow the steps of 
Newton, and comprehend his sublime conclusions. If there 
be any difference, it is all in our favour, inasmuch as a man 
may live both virtuously and happily without any knowledge 
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of the true system of the universe ; but he cannot do either * 
without understanding the relation he bears towards his Cre- 
ator and Redeemer. 

It seems, however, that the children in our national schools 
are taught to answer questions of theology, “ to which men 
of the most profound erudition cannot make any rational re- 
ply.” Yes, it is true that there are points to which the most 

rofound erudition, derived from merely human sources, ts 
unable to reply; such as these for example: What is the 
origin of that evil which we find in the world, and of those 
contradictory principles which distract human nature ? whe- 
ther the personal guilt attaching from hence on every indi- 
vidual may meet with forgiveness? what is the object and 
end of this life? what the probability of another? Yet surely 
these are articles of primary importance. It is no trifling 
consideration whether mankind are bound, or not, to oppose 
their natural propensity towards sin; whether they are here 
in a final or m a preparatory state ; whether their Creator 
regards their actions or their sufferimgs; whether he will 
pardon their transgressions, and on what terms. What is the 
information which should be inculcated in childhood, that can 
be compared with knowledge in these points, either in awful 
depth, or in sublime simplicity ? What instruction can in- 
fluence their future life, ifthis instruction fails? And observe 
further, that it is only while men of profound erudition choose 
to inquire by their own powers and reason alone, that these 
subjects are unfathomable. The wisest of the ancients could 
not answer intelligibly the question, whether God was the 
distinct Creator of the universe, or only a part of it; whether 
the soul would survive the visible shock of death, or perish 
together with the body which it actuates. Upon these and 
a thousand other subjects of equal dignity in the ranks of hu- 
man knowledge, the unfortunate victim of our national educa- 
tion is incomparably better informed than the greatest of the 
ancient philosophers: the discovery of these divine truths is 
too profound for human faculties, and therefore they were 
revealed ; but they are easily communicated when once dis- 
closed. It does not require the understanding of thé first 
discoverer, to follow and comprehend the results of philoso- 
phical research. His authority is deservedly held consider- 
able, who placed at the head of the article, “* Reason,” in his 
Division of Human Learning, THeotoera Iyspirata,* that 
learning without which the most profound erudition must still 


* Bacon de Augm. Scient. cap. i. 
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leave its possessor illiterate, and with which the most illiterate 
are learned, as far as concerns their duty, their highest in- 
terests, and their happiness. 

We are Protestants, and, as such, no advocates for unin- 
quiring or implicit belief in ‘those who have leisure and facul- 
ties to judge of the evidences by which it is confirmed. But 
since all parties allow that the majority of mankind must em- 
brace their faith on the authority of their teachers, whether 
that faith be Deism or Christianity, we have yet to learn why 
the apostles and fathers, and those great lights of the uninter- 
rupted Church, by whom (to borrow a beautiful allusion of 
Mr. Stewart’s) the torch of Revelation has been successively 
seized and transmitted—we have yet to learn why these are 
to be less trusted or listened to as instructors, than Mr. Owen, 
or Mr. Belsham, or their numerous brethren in sentiment and 
doctrine. For, with regard to those who from education and 
profession support the national creed and catechism, does 
Mr. Owen suppose that they have no better grounded reason 
to give of the hope that is in them, than that their fathers and 
forefathers lived and died in the same? Was this the testi- 
mony, for instance, on which the apostles were induced to 
lay down their lives? Are we to suppose that their succes- 
sors, blindly and without examination, made confession of a 
faith which subjected them to tortures, of which it is painful 
to read the contemporary records? And to descend to the 
present times :—does Mr. Owen believe, as he argues, that 
the ministers, on whom the charge of religious instruction 
devolves, take up their creed without examination, or their 
religion without evidence ? that they do not scrutinize the 
‘‘ sure word of praphecy,”’ and fortify themselves on the re- 
cords of history and antiquity? Let him not deem it bigotry 
when we assure him, and we know that our words will awaken 
a corresponding sentiment in many of our readers, that dur- 
ing this examination, undertaken with humility and con- 
ducted with sincerity, a conviction is communicated which 
winds itself round the heart, confirmed no doubt by argu- 
ment, and grounded on reason, but such as argument alone 
can never give, or sophistry dislodge: such as a man may 
anxiously desseminate without bigotry, and earnestly defend 
without hypocrisy, and prize above all price without enthu- 
siasm ; lastly, which, in the highest spirit of charity, he may 
wish ats enemies to become acquainted with. 

Hitherto, we have been following a vapoury illusion, which, 
instead of rewarding the traveller’s pursuit, leaves him more 
thirsty and weary at the end. But a New View of Society is 
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an object of too great interest at present to be immediately 
relinquished ; and we have dwelt the longer on Mr. Owen’s 
plan, because the instruments employed in demolishing that 
irregular edifice, and raking up its sandy foundation, will be 
of important use tn erecting another. : 

We cannot make men moral by setting out on the principle 
that they are the creatures of circumstances; in other words, 
necessary agents; neither can we make them happy, under 
the persuasion that their Creator has declared no mterest in 
their welfare, no pardon of their transgressions, or acceptance 
of their sincere endeavours. Every speculation on the im- 
provement of society must evidently fail, which is not founded 
on these undeniable facts ; that the principle of criminality, 
however it may be called imto action by collateral circum- 
stances, is in the agent himself; whose business it is in life to 
repress that bad principle by the influence of better prin- 
ciples, and for doing or not doing which he is awfully ac- 
countable. 

With regard to comparative merit and demerit, man has 
no time for speculation ; his concern is action according to 
appointed rules. As he will not be called upon to decide the 
final sentence that must be passed on every individual, it is 
not for him to weigh their several situations and temptations, 
or hold the balance between opportunity of improvement, 
and neglect of it. 

Leaving theory, then, we come at once to practice ; and 
there is no practical duty more plain than that of removing 
all possible temptation out of another’s way. 

Now it will be allowed on all hands, that both in itself and 
its consequences, one great source of temptation is abject po- 
verty. Experience proves, and the sufferers in Spitalfields, 
who have excited such just feelings of benevolence, are said 
to exhibit a remarkable instance of it, that the deepest po- 
verty may exist without destroying the moral and religious 
sense. Still indigence without moral and religious sense al- 
most inevitably produces criminality in a greater or less de- 
gree. ‘This clearly points out that the grand objects to be 
aimed at are the diminution ofindigence, and the diffusion of re- 
ligious and moral principles through the medium of education, 

Hitherto the last of these objects has employed the largest 
share of public attention, and on just grounds, for reasons 
which we have this moment alleged. Abject poverty, how- 


ever, such as arises from ill-paid and uncertain labour, is a. 


ens evil; and benevolence, religion, morality, and all the 
ighest interests in which mankind have a stake, demand that 
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we should, as far as possible, lift the lower classes above it; 
and place them in a condition of more comfort and less 
temptation. 

The present state of labourers and labour in England seems 
to indicate that no country, not even a country of wealth and 
intelligence like ours, can long continue to give its population 
an artificial acceleration ; ; or venture to make a pledge to its 
inhabitants that, should private capital fail, the poor and their 
families will be supported on the public funds. This new 
experiment in political economy has been tried by the prac- 
tical operation of the parochial rates for the last twenty or 
two-and-twenty years ;* and we are now sensibly feeling its 
effect in the wandering, distressed, and unemployed multi- 
tudes, who are draining in forced charity those funds and re- 
sources which ought to be setting useful labour in activity, 
As with regard to a paper currency, while it is exchangeable 
for the specie it represents, a depreciation of the paper is 
the ordinary symptom of excess, and serves as a salutary hint 
to the banker that he must reduce his issues; so when the 
average wages of labour will not support, or will very indif- 
ferently support,.a family of the average size, in the natural 
state of things, this serves as a gentle and indirect check te 
the population. But when the local administrators of the in- 
terior of a country take upon themselves to level all inequa- 
lities of seasons and supply, and to make up, from the purses 
they have in their power, any deficiency of the harvest or of 
the demand for labour, they destroy the natural scale arranged 
Cm Providence for mutually regulating the demand and the 

supply, and annihilate ail prudence by annihilating all possi- 
bility of calculation. Hence, no doubt, proceeds a great pari 
of the distress which is experienced at this moment In many 
districts of our land; distress so severe and pressing as may 
well teach some of our declaimers against theory the value 
of general principles, and the folly, not to say wickedness, of 
encouraging those to overlook them, who are always too 
ready to turn their back upon an abstract argument or a con- 
tingent danger. 

With a view to the present moment, we can only look to 
palliatives. ‘That such periods of embarrassment are trials 


* Notwithstanding the old date of the laws themselves, they acquire a 
completely new complexion and effect from the measures resorted tointhe | 
scarcity of 1795, to assist not only the infirm and impotent, but the able- 
bodied and industrious ; ; in other words, to enable them to consume in a 
Scarce season the same proportion of bread corn which they had been ac- 
customed to in common years, by making up the deficiency in their wages 
from the public rate. See Sir W. Eden, yol.i. p. 576. 
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to those who have the ability to alleviate it, is obvious ; and 
nobly indeed upon the whole has our country stood the test ; 
as has been proved by those local associations of counties, 
districts, cities, and even single parishes, which are produc- 
tive of so much and various good, particularly in suggesting 
the most desirable modes of employ for those who must be 
supported both for the sake of law and charity, and who had 
better be any way employed than supported in idleness. 

But we cannot willingly content ourselves with palliatives 
alone. Some alternative must be introduced into the general 
system, or the disorder will increase from year to year, or at 
best, return at short intervals, and with augmented violence. 
Parliament stands pledged to apply its wisdom to the present 
state of the poor-laws, and without venturing to propose our- 
selves any specific in a case so complicated and inveterate, 
we are certainly eager to see some new mode of treatment 
adopted. One of the simplest plans which we have heard 
recommended, with any appearance of practicability, is the 
giving that relief which is awarded in the case of large fami- 
lies or want of work, in the shape of cheap provisions, fuel, 
soups, or potatoes, instead of money ; which would establish 
a difference between two things now unhappily confounded 
together, viz. parochial allowance, and wages of labour, and 
might gradually bring the former back again to its original 
unpopularity. 

Moral reform, however, is the best, the most satisfactory, 
and, if we are not misled by too sanguine hopes, the most 
probable. It must proceed from two sources meeting toge- 
ther, the improved intelligence of the employer of labour, and 
the improved intelligence of the labourer himself. 


I. With regard to the former, the world has ever borne, | 


and will for ever bear about it this visible memento of our 
penal state, that “ the poor we have always with us.”? Not- 
withstanding the peculiar provisions enforced against the in- 
equalities of fortune by the Jewish law, and the strict injunc- 
tions to the exercise of habitual charity ; the same inspired 
law declared that ‘“ the poor should never cease out of the 
Jand.”? The experience-of all ages and of all countries has 
been uniform as to this point: where the poor have been 
neglected, they have perished ; and where they have been 
regularly relieved, they have still abounded. Whatever new 
views of society we may be doomed to see in theory, expe- 
rience, we fear, will always show us poverty, and even indi- 
gence ; and that equality which revolutionists adore, will be 
always, where Burke said their philanthropy was, at the ho- 
Vou. Il. 18 
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rizon ; and, like the horizon, will always fly before them. 
The political body, like the human constitution, will always 
participate in the frailty of the members that compose it; 
and the theorist who talks of a generation “ without poverty 
and without crime,” is no more worthy of a wise man’s atten- 
tion, than the quack who undertakes to rid the human frame 
of all its disorders, not excepting old age itself. 

But, notwithstanding the impassable barrier between cor- 
rupt mankind, and perfectibility, the road of improvement is 
ever open. Within our own memory, the Jennerian disco- 
very, and the preventives of infection by the process of fumi- 
gation, have added ten years to the average duration of life 
im England. The science of charity is scarcely less improved. 
The charity of our forefathers consisted in indiscriminate do- 
nations of annual coals or loaves at Christmas, or in annual 
coats and clothes to those of the poor who had most interest 
with the parish officers for the time being: the memorial of 
which well intentioned but useless expenditure still hangs on 
the walls of most of our country churches, while the donation 
itself has the effect of bringing within the church doors, on a 
particular day, a mixed assembly seldom seen there at any 
other time. The charity of the present age has less ostenta- 
tion about it—it discriminates, it selects. We have learnt 
that there is a mode of alms-giving that creates its objects ; 
we have learnt that attention, and advice, and eneourage- 
ment, and instruction, and occasional assistance, are often 
far more beneficial, and tend more permanently to enrich 
those on whom they are bestowed, than a distribution of sys- 
tematic alms as regular as the oboli at Athens, or as liberal 
as the Roman sportula. And many too have learned that 
there is no way in which they can more acceptably practise 
pure and undefiled religion, than by devoting their leisure to 
hear the tale of distress, to soothe the mourner’s despair, and 
to instruct the young and ignorant. Witness the various as- 
sociations, under every possible synonyme that can describe 
the Stranger’s Friend, which are acting in the metropolis, 
and in most ef our popolous towns; witness the Mendicity 
Societies; witness the Saving Banks; witness the superin- 
tendanee of education, both for children and adults, of which 
we propose hereafter to speak more particularly. It is im- 
possible to calculate the gradual effect of such exertions ; 
but to believe it will prove eventually inconsiderable, would 
be either to doubt the power of the Divine Grace, or to 
doubt its co-operation with works so pious, so disinterested, 
and so beautifully harmonizing both with the precepts and. 
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example of him whom Christian man is bound to imitate and 
obey. 

ii. The preceding remarks apply to those upon whom, in 
the providential arrangement of ranks, the duty of correcting 
the inequalities of condition is devolved. ‘Those who are the 
objects of their relief and assistance must equally be ap- 
proached on the side of morals. Relief is wasted, unless the 
moral habits of the receiver co-operate to render it produc- 
tive. It is lest labour to water a sterile sand; and though 
we have spoken pretty decisively on that equally unphiloso- 
phical and unchristian candour, which resolves all crime into 
opportunity, and all character into situation, still we are not 
forgetful of the influence which both exercise over the human 
mind. We hail, therefore, as an auspicious gleam amidst the 
darkness of the present season, that spirit of inquiry which 
has gone forth as to the best means within our power of keep- 
ing the poor out of temptation. 

If it were our business to build up, as well as to pull down; 
if we were to substitute a New View of Society, instead of 
the one whose insecurity we have exposed, it should have 
Intelligence for its basis, Charity for its support, and Christi- 
anity for its cement, from top to bottom. ‘Fhe foundation 
stone of such an edifice would be education in the principles 
of the Gospel. These principles are the compass of the poor 
man’s life ; without them he is adrift without resource or 
hope upon a sea of troubles. The man indeed is sufficiently 
unhappy, in whatever station, who either knows nothing or 
cares nothing about the end and purposes of his being; but 
the classes above the labourer are kept in tolerable order, 
even without religion, by expediency, by a regard to reputa- 
tion, and the decencies required by society, or perhaps by 
some erroneous principle they have embraced instead of the 
only source of pure morality: but the lowest ranks acknow- 
ledge no such salutary restraints ; and if they are not taught 
wherein they differ from the brutes that perish, they will live 
after theirmanner. Admit the truths of religion through the 
medium of education, and you at once give them a new rank 
in society, by restoring them to their rank in the scale of 
being. 

The Parliamentary Report of the last Session abounds with 
evidence to this effect. But we shall leave for a distinct ar- 
ticle, the consideration of those interesting papers. It will 
appear from these, and it is a matter of no small importance, 
that the lower ranks are themselves entirely persuaded of the 
beneficial effects of education, even on their temporal conei- 
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tion. They are not only anxious for the removal of their 
children’s ignorance, but of their own. This is proved by 
many passages of the Report which we have just alluded to : 
it is proved also from the interest which has been excited 
amongst them by the various plans for the education of adults, 
of which a remarkable instance is given in the success of an 
Institution for that purpose, the account of which we have 
placed at the head of the present article, as a counterpoise 
to Mr. Owen’s. 

This society was established in the contiguous parts of 
Berks and Bucks, in 1814; comprising a circle of about 
eighteen parishes, and was principally conducted by the 
clergymen of each. Lord Grenville consented to take the 
oflice of President; and the Society was so fortunate as to 
attract the notice of the Prince Regent, who, as Crown Pro- 
prietor to a considerable extent in the district chosen for its 
operations, condescended to become its Patron. 

The first Report of the Committee stated that the number 
of schools actually opened was 57, the number of scholats 
1045; and, generally, that “‘ wherever the clergy and | y 
of any given parish have come forward in any suflicient 
gree to admit of the establishment of schools. there they base 
in effect been established ; neither persons willing and able 
to teach, nor adults disposed to learn, have been wanting in 
any case where proper teachers have been industriausly 
sought after ; and when such applications have been made to 
the illiterate, and such influence exerted over them, as the 
original plan of the Institution expressly states and supposes. 
Further, wherever the schools thus established have received 
the benefit of superintendence on the part of the members of 
the local committee, the instruction has been rapid and well 
conducted.” 

The next Report, dated July, 1816, relates that during the 
previous season “ 1062 adults had regularly partaken of in- 
struction, and that, of that number, 747 can now read; and 
incidentally it may be worth remark that, of the total number 
who have thus been in a course of instruction this season, 
522 did not even know their letters when they began to learn: 
further, 485 were new scholars. The instruction then of 577 
scholars of the former short season has been this last season 
perfected ; and 170 persons more have been taught (many of 
them from the very alphabet) so as to be able to read currently 
the New Testament; 315 remain instructed only in part.” 

This is more than sufficient encouragement to any who 
may be disposed to emulate such useful labours, 
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lf. Next in importance to education, and what education 
is above all calculated to encourage, is a habit among the 
poor of honest dependence on their own exertions. ‘They 
must learn to look on parochial support or aid as the last re- 
sort to which the visitations of Providence drive the helpless 
and infirm ; and not as a fund to remedy the appointed con- 
sequences of extravagance or imprudence, or even to enable 
them to breed up children for the state ; 1. e. for the state to 
feed in their turn, with the bread of scanty and unwilling 
charity. We do not commend the pride which disdains to 
accept relief under the pressure of inevitable misfortune ;. it 
is a divine ordinance that the distresses of one class shouid 
assay the temper of another; but a conscious independence 
upon all but the Giver of health and strength, while strength 
and health are given, is an honourable and even an apostolic 
virtue. 

To restore this at once the boast of our country’s pea- 
santry, but now, alas! only known as such in the records of 
former times, that gradual enlargement of moral feeling which 
arises from better education will contribute. ‘Till that happy 
change begins to operate, the excellent institution of Saving 
Banks (however useful to a number of very meritorious indi- 
viduals) will not extend its advantages generally to the agri- 
cultural labourer. By this class the institutions in question, 
instead of being hailed as enabling them to remain indepen- 
dent of the parish, have been either dreaded or rejected as 
mere engines of the contributors to the rates, invented to di- 
minish the pressure of that burden. 

It was under a conviction, no doubt, of this melancholy 
fact, that Mr. Rose, who is well acquainted with the temper 
of this class of our people, proposed the clause which excited 
so much opposition against his bill. Perhaps the delay has 
been advantageous ; because it has given the opportunity of 
proving by experience that the Provident Banks will not be 
resorted to by the labourer, unless it is explained to him that 
his claim to parochial relief, in case of illness or grievous ne- 
cessity, will not be thereby annulled. If an independent 
spirit were actually existing among the poor, we should op- 
pose any such provision as calculated to repress it; but un- 
fortunately the spirit at present existing Is a dependant feel- 
ing; therefore the virtue which we have not, and. wish 7 
create, must be cherished by gentle means, as a plant in 
foreign soil, Let the wholesome custom of saving be once 
begun, and it will generate that independence w hich is the 


parent of honesty, indus stry, and prosperity, 
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Besides this, it must all along be kept in view that there 
is virtue in charity as well as in independence. The poor 
must still be helped in their distress and temporary difficul- 
ties, as long as we acknowledge the obligations of Christianity. 
Such intercourse is equally beneficial in its moral effect upon 
both parties ; it unites the poor with the rich ; it reminds the 
rich of the bounty of Providence towards themselves. Only 
systematic support, we repeat, is the object of our philippics ; 
in the intercourse between the poor and the parish oflicer, 
what virtue can find the occasion of its exercise? The 
‘* cheerful giver” is not there, nor the grateful receiver. 

Lastly, we are proud to report so practical a refutation of 
the indolence or lukewarmness sometimes charged upon the 
members of the establishment, as is afforded by the example 
of the clergy of so many contiguous parishes co-operating to- 
gether in a business of so little ostentation, and of so much 
labour, as that of superintending the instruction of the poor, 
night after night, throughout the winter season. Whilst such 
men are existing, are acting, are increasing around us, the 
Church will stand secure ; not because it is fenced in by tests 
and maintained by privileges (which however we are far from 
intending to undervalue, though utterly insufficient alone and 
by themselves,) but because it is rooted in the hearts of the 
people, and cherished by their affections ; for, in defiance of 
privilege on one side, or hostility on the other, the people in 
the long run will attach themselves to those who best pro- 
mote their highest interests as rational and immortal beings, 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


+ —D + Geen 


Two * Essays : DESIGNED ESPECIALLY FOR THE PERUSAL OF 
STtupENTS OF THEOLOGY. 


Essay 1st. On the Terms—Sacrifice—Altar, and—Priest. 


THE only practicable object within the intended compass 

of this Essay, is the offering of a series of hints, which 
may be serviceable to a Student of Theology, in the perusal 
of the treatises the most celebrated, and written by eminent 
men who have varied from one another in their theories. 
If he should be so far put on his guard, as not to have his 
mind tainted by prejudice in favour of any theory, before the 
acquisition of a sufficiency of knowledge essential to the form- 
ing of an impartial judgment for himself, the design will have 
been accomplished. 

It is proposed to consider the terms with a reference to 
the Scriptures, the only rule of faith ; to pfimitive antiquity, 
as throwing light on Scripture, and helping to the interpreta- 
tion of it; and to the institutions of the Episcopal Church, 
with a view to the consistency to be expected of those, who 
are or intend to be of the number of her ministers. Con- 
cerning the second of these sources of information, it may be 
well to caution the student against the indiscriminate quoting 
of the Fathers, by those divines who advocate certain opinions 
to be contradicted. In proportion to the nearness of any Fa- 
ther to the time of the Apostles, must be the weight of his 
testimony, concerning the faith and the phraseology trans- 
mitted to him: his standing on a level with later Fathers in 
relation to other causes of credibility, being supposed. Un- 
der this view of the subject, it must be evident, that much 
more deference is due to the authority of a Clemens, who 
had conversed with the Apostles; and to that of a Justin, 
who wrote about half a century after the last of them; than 
to that of a Chrysostom, or of a Bazil, or of a Jerome, who 
lived about three centuries later. ‘To this diversity, suffi- 
cient attention has not been paid. 

ist. Of Sacrifice. The learned Dr. Hickes, the non-juring 
Dean of Worcester, whose theory is here considered as er- 


» 


* The second Essay will appear in our next number. 
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roneous, gives the following definition of Sacrifice in his 
‘* Christian Priesthood,” p. 159.—‘* A sacrifice is a gift 
brought and solemnly offered by a Priest ordinary or extra- 
ordinary, according to the rites and observances of any re- 
ligion, in, before, at, or upon any place, unto any God, to 
honour and worship him, and thereby acknowledge him to be 
God and Lord.” Of this definition it is here conceived, ist, 
that the idea of a sacrifice is confounded with the more ge- 
neral one of—a gift. Every sacrifice is a gift or offering, but 
the converse is not true: Cain brought his offering of the 
fruit of the ground ; and in Leviticus, there are many species 
of oblation called by the same generic term, and never known 
by the name of sacrifice. adly. That neither Cain in his said 
offering, nor Noah in his bloody sacrifice, nor Abraham, nor 
Isaac, nor Jacob, in their sacrifices respectively, come under 
the name of Priests : unless the word ‘ extraordinary”? be 
used with a latitude that defeats the object. 

There is another work, often referred to on the present 
subject, and of the same complexion with that of Dean Hickes. 
The book alluded to, is entitled “* The unbloody Sacrifice and 


Altar,” and was written by a clergyman of the Church of . 


England—the Rev. John Johnson. He defines Sacrifice— 
(1) some material thing, either animate or inanimate, of- 
fered to God (2) for the acknowledging the dominion and other 
attributes of God, or for procuring divine blessings, especially 
the remission of sin, (3) upon a proper altar, (which yet is 
rather necessary for the external decorum, than the internal 
perfection of the sacrifice,) (4) by a proper officer and with 
agreeable rites, (5) and consumed, or otherwise disposed of, 
in such a manner as the author of a sacrifice has appointed.” 
Concerning the first of these particulars, we must again refer 
to the distinction between the general term, oblation; and 
the more limited one, sacrifice. It may be clearly traced in 
the Levitical institutions. The only plausible evasion of the 
distinction, is in the frequent use of the Greek word, ‘* Svete,”? 
by the seventy, in an application as well to sacrifice (nar) 
as to oblation (nmin). Mr. Johnson lays great stress on 
this circumstance ; and wishes that the English translators 
had followed their example, always putting ‘ sacrifice”? for 
the “* Sucia’’ of the Septuagint. But who does not perceive 
the propriety of paying less respect to this, than to the He- 
brew? Are we to suppose, then, that the seventy incurred 
an error, in the use of a word so frequently occurring? This 
would be an unwarrantable inference. Mr. Johnson has 
himself shown, and Potter’s Antiquities, to which he refers, 
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will vouch for him, (vol. i. p. 213.) that the word ‘ Svw” 
had anciently a more extensive signification, than as expres- 
sive of the act of slaying. ‘The matter amounts to no more 
than this, that the Greek language comprehends under one 
word, what are denoted by two words in the Hebrew and in 
the English languages. 

Mr. Johnson’s second circumstance of a sacrifice, is—* for 
the acknowledging of the dominion, and other attribuies of 
God, or for procuring divine blessings, especially remission 
of sin.”? If this mean no more, than that, in the Eucharist 
(the supposed sacrifice of which is there contemplated) the 
devout worshipper has a view to both of those objects,. the 
position cannot be denied. But itis what the ordinance pos- 
sesses, in common with other acts of homage; and such, as 
should be offered daily. 

The third circumstance, is that of a proper altar. But in 
unfolding the sentiment, Mr. Johnson seems to have said more 
against than in favour of it, as involved in sacrifice : since he 
acknowledges it to belong rather to the decorum, than to the 
essence of the transaction. It is the more unfortunate, that 
any stress should be laid on “ altar,” as appurtenant to the 
Eucharist, when the first administration of it was at a table ; 
as was the annual Passover, to which it succeeds. 

His fourth is—by a proper officer, and with agreeable rites: 
certainly fit attendants on all public exercises of devotion ; 
yet no further entering into the idea of sacrifice, than ina 
sense, in which any head of a family may be called a proper 
officer ; and the most simple expression of devout affection, 
an agreeable rite. | 

His last circumstance—that of consumption—seems to have 
been invariably a property of sacrifice, but cannot be said to 
have been confined to it. Our best writers consider the red 
heifer (Numb. xix. 2.) as not a sacrifice. 

It will not be irrelevant, to remark the illogical ground of 
the whole work of Mr. Johnson. After giving his definition 
of sacrifice, he divides his undertaking into two chapters ; of 
which the first is to prove in what sense and degree, every 
one of the five properties is necessary to a sacrifice. And the 
second is to show, that “ they all unite in the Eucharist, 
which is therefore a sacrifice.” Is it not easy to perceive, 
that in whatever sense, and in whatever degree, the five pro- 
perties may be established under the first head; there may 
be some other property not referred to, the want of which in- 


_ validates the position of the second head. On this account, it 


will not be rash to pronounce concerning the two volumes of 
Vou. Il. 19 
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Mr. Johnson, that independently on the merits ofthe principa? 
question, the construction of the whole argument is faulty. 

Mr. Johnson has recited several definitions, which he re- 

jects: and Dr. Zachary Pearce, a very learned Bishop of 
Rochester, of the last century, who wrote with views of the 
subject very different from those of Mr. Johnson and Dr. 
Hickes, says he has seen of definitions almost an hundred. It 
is painful to say of this respectable prelate, that he seems to 
have chosen orto have made one, accommodated to a favourite 
point with him—the excluding of the Passover from the cha- 
racter of Sacrifice. With the freedom taken of dissent from 
his opmion in that particular ; there are here recommended — 
to the careful perusal of the Student, the two Letters of 
the said Bishop, published at the end of the second volume 
of his works. ‘The Letters are addressed to the Rev. Dr. 
Waterland ; and are in answer to a favourite doctrine of his, 
that the Eucharist is a federal rite ; or rather the reasonings 
in them are modestly put m the form of doubts ; being ad- 
dressed to a senior in the ministry, and a friend. 

Under a view of these perplexities as to the definition of 
Sacrifice ; it would be rash in the present writer, to undertake 
to define the rite. Neither is this necessary. For if he can 
point to a circumstance which enters into all sacrifice, and is. 
never attributed to any other religious rite, it will be sufficient 
for the present purpose ; which is to exclude the notion of 
sacrifice from the Eucharist. It 1s here conceived, that there 
is such a circumstance in slaughter, or the shedding of blood. 
This is expressed in the Old Testament by the Hebrew word 
nat. Thus we read, in Gen. xxxi. 54. of Jacob’s sacrifice 
(nz) with Laban; which is expressed in the margin by “ kil- 
led beasts.” It does not appear, that the said Hebrew word 
is applied to any species of religious oblation, not accompa- 
nied by the slaying of the victim. Oblation, in a more gene- 
ral sense, as already stated, is Amin: which, however, applies 
to what is either animate or inanimate. 

To the position now maintained, there has been opposed 
the ceremony of the two goats, in Lev. xvi. 5—10. and that 
of the two sparrows for the cleansing of a leper, in Lev. xiv. 
4—7. But in each of these cases, there was a single sacrifice, 
consisting of two animals: and this is expressly mentioned in 
the instance of the goats—“ He?’ (the High Priest) “ shall . 
take of the congregation of the children of Israel two kids of 
the goats for a sin-offering.”’ 

The present representation of the subject agrees with the 
meaning of “nai,” as given by the great Hebraist, the Rev.. 
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Mr. Parkhurst; who translates it—“ to slay in general, but most 
generally for sacrifice.” And the same eminent man, under 
the word “3,” although he grants that the 7M was “a 
type of Christ’s sufferings and of his acceptableness with 
God ;” yet remarks that it “ represented his death and suf- 
ferings in a much less striking manner, than an animal, a 
lamb or sheep suppose, agonizing and dying under the knife 
of the Priest, and afterwards burning on the altar.” Accord- 
ingly he adds, that “ the bread-offering was never offered by 
the law of Moses for the remission of sin, nor is any promise 
of forgiveness ever made to it, unless where the offerer could 
not procure an animal sacrifice :” but “ all the sacrifices fot 
sin, to which the promise of forgiveness is frequently annexed, 
were of the animal or bloody kind.” This being a clear dis- 
tinction, running through the whole ofthe Levitical law, there 
cannot be held a sacrifice under the economy of the Gospel, 
without the supposition of offering the real body and blood of 
its adorable Founder. But this can never be made consist- 
ent with (Heb. x. 12.) his having “ offered one sacrifice for 
sin,’ nor (ix. 28.) with his having been “ once offered to 
bear the sins of many.” 

The advecates of the opposite theory, do not despair of 
bringing a proof of sacrifice from that passage in the 10th 
chapter of the epistle of St. Paul to the Corinthians, wherein 
he compares the Eucharist with the peace-offerings of the 
Jews, and then, with the idolatrous sacrifices of the Heathen. 
This passage will be more particularly spoken to, in the en- 
suing Essay. At present it will be sufficient to remark, that 
the point of comparison is satisfied, by the holding of the first 
of them to be commemorative of a sacrifice. The inconsis- 
tency of being of the party to a hostile sacrifice, is sufficiently 
made out on this ground. 

The same Apostle, in the 16th verse of the 15th chapter 
of the epistle te the Romans, discoursing in his peculiar cha- 
racter of the Apostle of the Gentiles, represents as the object 
of his holy ambition, that, by his ministry, “ the offering of 
the Gentiles may be acceptable.”’ This is eloquently said: 
but the excellency of the figure is spoiled by the notion on the 
other side; which is, that the passage speaks of the offerin 
or sacrificial gifts of the Gentiles, and not of the offering of 
themselves. | 

It is not here recollected, that any other passages have 
been selected, for the eliciting from them of sacrifice of the 
New Testament; except indirectly, and through the medium 
of “altar” and Priest ; which will be considered in their pro- 
per places. 
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That some of the Fathers speak incautiously on the present 
subject, must be conceded: which is to be accounted for from 
the analogy between sacrifice proper, and what it was agree- 
able to consider as sacrifice in figure—prayer, thanksgiving, 
and alms. In regard to this distinction, the earlier Fathers 
are more definite than the later. Justin says in his Dialogue 
—‘ Prayers and praises, made worthily by men, are the only 
acceptable sacrifices.” Clement of Alexandria says in his 
‘© Stromata,’>—* The sacrifices of the Christians are their 
prayers and praises, and reading the Scriptures, and psalms 
and hymns before and at their meals, and at bed-time, and in 
the night.”” And Eusebius, in his Life of Constantine, calls 
the prayers of Christians—“ the unbloody sacrifices which 
were offered to God.”? Other sayings might be produced to 
the same effect ; and they were surely inconsiderate, on the 
supposition of there being real sacrifices under the Gospel. 

The sense of the Church of England, is as clear as pos- 
sible, in relation to this point. She has no where used the 
word in question, except in one of the prayers of the Com- 
munion Service: and then, it is with the addition of the 
words, ** of praise and thanksgiving’’—expressive of figure. 
For be it understood, that no objection is here made to the 
word, in the sense in which we are instructed (Heb. xu. 15.) 
‘‘ Let us offer the sacrifice of praise to God continually, that 
is the fruit of our lips, giving thanks to his name :”’ and in the 
next verse—* to do good and to communicate forget not; for 
with such sacrifices God is well pleased.” 

Mr. Hooker will be acknowledged a good commentator on 
the sense of the Church, as well because of his great sagacity, 
as from his proximity to the age of the Reformation. He has 
spoken very explicitly to the point: but what he has said on 
it, is so intermixed with what he has said of Priesthood also, 
that his remarks on both shall be reserved to the latter head. 

Qdly, Of Altar. The Hebrew word is “ n3in,’? corres- 
ponding with that expressive of “ sacrifice ;” the one and the 
other always going together. The Greek is “ Sueseornpioy ;” 
and is never used in the New Testament, to denote the place 
of deposit of its material cblations. On the contrary, this is 
called “ rpamcZa,”” as in 1 Cor, x. 21—* Ye cannot be par- 
takers of the Lord’s table, and of the table of devils.”” ‘The 
same must be meant by “ serving tables,” in Acts vi. 2. be- 
cause the distribution intrusted to the deacons, was of the 
Eucharistic alms. Further, it will not be denied, that our 


Saviour instituted the Eucharist at a table, and not at an 
altar. 
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They who contend for the latter as a Gospel term, pro- 
duce Matt. v. 23—* If thou bring thy gift to the altar,” &c. 
which was before the institution of the ockarist, and refers 
to the altar of the Jewish temple. They have a more spe- 
cious plea in Heb. xii. 10—‘* We have an altar, whereof 
they have no right to eat, who serve the tabernacle.” But 
throughout this whole book, there is a figurative use of Jew- 
ish phrases, accommodating them to Christian doctrine. The 
passage is confessedly a difficult one. Some commentators, 
as Dr. Hammond, construe the altar to be Christ. Others, 
as Whitby, make it the cross. On the supposition of the ap- 
plication of the place to the Eucharist; there is at leasta 
figure, in putting “‘ an altar’? for ** the sacrifice of an altar.”? 
It is a carrying of the figure but a little further, if the latter 
should be put for table: there being unquestionably an ana- 
logy between them, and between the subjects generally to 
which they belong. . 

In order to prove the identity of “ table” and “ altar,” 
there have been cited Ezek. xxxix. 2—* They shall be filled 
at my table:’? Ib. xli. 2—* This is the table that is before 
the Lord: and Mal.i. 7—“ Ye say, The table of the Lord 
is contemptible.”’ If these places are intended of an altar, 
they show that it may be called a table: but they do not 

rove the converse—that a table may be called an altar. It 
should be remembered, however, that the peace-offerings, al- 
though offered on the altar, were eaten from tables, in an act of 
religious worship; which might justly entitle them the Lord’s. 

Dupin says, (vol. i. p. 589.) that in the first three ages of 
the Church, they did not give the name of altar to the Lord’s 
table. Itis not here recollected, that any authorities are ad- 
duced from this source, except some passages in the epistles 
of St. Ignatius; in which he may be supposed to take the 
name from analogy; as he does cther names, not using them 
strictly. Thus, in the epistle to the Magnensians, he exhorts 
—<‘ Come all together, as unto one temple of God, as to one 
altar, &c.” It is contrary to usage under the Gospel, to call 
the place of assembling “a temple:’’ and it is not probable, 
that in the great city of Antioch, where the disciples were 
first called Christians, that they worshipped in a single as- 
sembly. Accordingly, the true construction seems to be, that 
the Martyr, exhorting to unity of profession, which was un- 
doubtedly his subject, adopts images founded on the familiar 
economy of the Jews. This figurative interpretation is still 
more called for, where he says in his epistle to the Ephesians 
—‘‘ Unless a man be within the altar, he is deprived of the 
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bread of God:”* of which a literal construction presents no 
intelligible sense. And so, in his epistle to the Philadelphi- 
ans, when he says—* There is but one flesh of our Lord Jesus 
Christ (meaning the sacramental bread); and one cup for 
the unity of his blood; one altar, as there is one Bishop with 
his Presbyters and Deacons ;”’ if figure be excluded, it fol- 
lows, that there could have been no worthy celebration of the 
Eucharist, except in a single place in Christendom, answer- 
ing to the single altar of Judea. But taking into view differ- 
ent communion tables in different places, we may perceive, 
that the unity of their design might be fitly expressed by the 
idea of an altar, with an allusion to a precedent center of 
unity, familiar to the minds of the people, to whom the epistle 
was addressed. ‘This seems a more probable interpretation 
of the words of Ignatius, than the supposition of his having 
held a singular language on the subject. But if this should 
be admitted, his authority on the point will labour under the 
remark of Dr. Mosheim, (cent. I. chap. vi. sect. 20) who, 
in acknowledging the authenticity of the epistles of Ignatius, 
does not hesitate to say of the subject, that it is “ embarras- 
sed with many difficulties;?? and under that of Dr. Jortin, 
who considers them as genuine, but adds, (Remarks, vol. 1. 
p- 239) “ I will not affirm, that they have undergone no al- 
teration at all:’? and under the concession of the candid Ro- 
man Catholic writer, Dupin, as above referred to. 

In the Church of England, one of the earliest effects of the 
Reformation, was the changing of altars into tables. Bishop 
Ridley began the work, in his visitation of his Diocess of 
London ; which was soon followed by a royal injunction, ex- 
tending the measure over the whole kingdom. 

On the revival of Protestantism under Elizabeth, tables 
were again substituted for altars: and although the subject is 
treated as of no further importance, than for the ensuring of 
uniformity ; yet the tenor of the injunction shows, that the 
board of administration was considered as strictly and pro- 
perly a table. The Fathers of the Reformation saw, more 
distinctly than the Queen, the danger of confounding the two 
ideas. But this is not the only instance, in which Elizabeth 
carried to excess her laudable desire of conciliating her Ro- 
man Catholic subjects, to the changes which were to be made 
in the religious rites. 

In the Convocation held under Archbishop Laud, in the 
year 1640, the subject was again taken up. ‘The Canons of 
that body, were denied to be binding from the beginning : 
they helped to the temporary downfall of the Church: and 
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from the Restoration to the present time, they have not been 
held to be obligatory therein. The only reason for intro- 
ducing the mention of them, is to notice a peculiarity in the 
7th Canon. It guards against the notion of the sacrifice of 
the mass; and like the injunction of Elizabeth, treats the 
question of names as a matter of indifference ; but betrays a 
partiality for the name of altar, by recognizing it as the name 
given to the Lord’s table in the primitive church. To have 
made the position good, it would have been necessary to 
comprehend the churches of the fourth century: for until 
then, the instances are at most so few, as to be evidently ex- 
ceptions from general practice. This being understood, the 
question arises—whether the practice of the earlier times is 
to be superseded by the Jater ; when there had been insinu- 
ated into the Church the seeds of some of the gross errors of 
ihe succeeding centuries. 

3dly, Of Priest. ‘The Greek words for the Christian cler- 
gy, are “Emicxomes,”” * IpecGurepos,” and ‘ Asaxoves ;?? a Jewish 
priest is always called ‘ Iepevs.”? But in the English language, 
the word “ priest” stands both for ‘* Iepevs” and for “+ Hperev- 
sepos:”” that is, for a sacrificer in the Jewish church, and for 
an elder or presbyter in the Christian. Suchis the legisla- 
tive authority of custom, over language. In the present in- 
stance, the consequence has been obscurity, in writing and 
in speaking on the subject: it being necessary to admit the 
term “ priest”’ in one sense, and to reject it in another. 

The frequent use of ‘ Mper€vrepo,” in the New Testament, 
to denote a Christian minister, will not be denied; nor the 
concurring facts that ‘ Iepevs”” is never used for the like pur- 
pose. But to supply the deficiency, the following passages 
are alleged. 

Its being said in the 110th Psalm—* Thou arta priest for 
ever after the order of Melchizedek,”’ is alleged as proof, not 
only of the high priesthood of Christ, but that he must have 
priests under him, in the administration of the Church. But 
no: although his priestly relation to us is continued, the sa- 
crificial property of his character ceased in his one sacrifice 
for sin: so that there is no longer occasion for the daily mi- 
nistry of priests, and their “ offering oftentimes of the same 
sacrifices, which can never take away sins’—as we learn 
from Heb. x. and elsewhere in that epistle. 

What St. Paul has said in 1 Cor. ix. 13—* Do ye not 
know, that they which minister about holy things, live of the 
things of the temple, and they which wait at the altar, are 
partakers with the altar? Even so hath the Lord ordained, 
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that they which preach the gospel should live of the gospel” 
—has been thought to establish a parallelism between Jewish 
priests and Christian ministers: it not being considered, that 
the argument of the passage extends no further, than to the 
point of maintenance. What is more natural, than the mak- 
ing of a comparison ; when there is nothing common to the 
subjects, except the circumstance for which the comparison is 
made. 

In the 9th verse of the 2d chapter of the 1st epistle of St. 
Peter, we read of a royal priesthood ; which Dr. Hickes will 
have to be the same with a kingdom of priests. But this is 
one of the many instances, how easily metaphor grows out of 
analogy. It is evident, that the term “ priesthood”’ is co- 
extensive with the other terms—‘‘ a chosen generation,” “a 
holy nation,” and “ a peculiar people.’”? ‘The passage, ac- 
cording to the construction of Dr. Hickes, is destructive of 
the clerical order, instead of an advancing of its prerogatives. 

In Rev. v. 8. the prayers of the saints are presented before 
the throne in golden vials, by the four and twenty elders ; 
who are generally considered as representing the Bishops of 
the Christian church. ‘The same character Dr. Hickes sup- 
poses to be sustained by the angel, in the 3d verse of the 8th 
chapter. But can it be overlooked, that in this book, the 
whole scene of vision is seated in the temple ; and evangeli- 
cal truths are pictured through the medium of Jewish wor- 
ship? This property of its figurative language is necessary 
to be kept in view, through the whole of it. 3 

In answer to the undeniable discrimination of the names 
in Scripture, Dr. Hickes (p. 232 and following) conceives 
the cause to have been respect for Jewish prejudices, so long 
as the temple worship continued; and to avoid the appear- 
ance of setting up altar against altar, and one order of priests 
against another. Had this been the cause, surely it had 
ceased, when St. John wrote his Gospel and his Epistles, 
which was after the destruction of Jerusalem. And yet in 
the latter, he calls himself, more than once, “ MpsrGurepos.?? 
There are many places, in which the change of language 
might have been seasonably insinuated. Supposing that a 
reason could be assigned, although it is difficult to imagine 
any, for this omission of the Evangelist—was it not high time 
when Barnabas, when Hermas, when Clement, when Igna- 
tius, and when Justin wrote, that the new name should ap- 
pear? In the writings of all these authors, there is reference, 
more or less, to the persons vested with the ministerial 
character: but never are they designated as “ Iepes ;”? un- 
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jess, indeed, like Daille, we should so apply the word, where 
it stands in a single passage of St. Ignatius; alleged by the 
said learned writer, as an argument against the genuineness 
of his epistles. But what says the learned vindicator of their 
authenticity—Bishop Pearson? He impliedly admits the force 
of the objection ; on the supposition, that the sense given by 
the objection were the true one. _ But this he positively de- 
nies, as Dr. Hammond had done before him, in his answer to 
Blondel. 

There may be confidently expressed the opinion, that for 
above one hundred years after the destruction of the temple—~ 
the date to which the reason of the reserve is limited—there 
is no instance of a Christian minister’s having been called 
‘s Jepevs’? or “* sacerdos.”? Although those names were intro- 
duced not long afterwards, yet they were used sparingly for 
awhile. So far was the change of language from being com- 
plete when Tertullian wrote at the end of the second cen- 
tury, that having used the expression, ‘* Summus sacerdos,”’ 
he explained himself by adding—* qui est Episcopus :”’ which 
would have been unnecessary some time later. There is a 
passage in Justin’s Dialogue, which shows, how far the mar- 
tyr was from considering “ priesthood,” in the Jewish sense 
of the word, as belonging to the Christian economy. The 
passage is to this effect, that God does not receive sacrifice 
from any one, but only from his priests: and with this, as 
belonging to the law, he contrasts the Christian Eucharist, in 
which the offering is made by all Christian people throughout 
the world. 

It isa hard strain, for the drawing from primitive antiquity 
of a warrant for the title of ‘ Ispevs ;’? when there is brought 
into notice what a Bishop of Ephesus, of the name of Poly- 
erates, is said to have written to Victor Bishop of Rome, to- 
wards the end of the second century; sustaining the practice 
of his Church on the question of the time of Easter, by the 
example of the apostle St. John; of whom it is incidentally 
mentioned, that he was a priest (Iepevs). Doubtless the mean- 
ing must be, that he was by descent of the priestly line among 
the Jews. Itseems to have been said “ Causa Honoris.”? As 
to the fact of his being a presbyter of the Christian church, 
when he must have been known to Victor as one of the most 
distinguished of its Apostles, there was no use in its being 
brought to his recollection by the good Bishop of Ephesus. 

The authority of the Roman Clement, mentioned with so 
much honour in the last chapter of the epistle to the Romans, 
eught to be of especial weight. His epistle to the Corinthi- 
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ans, must have been written about the same time with the 
Apocalypse, and about thirty years after the destruction of 
Jerusalem. There had been surely time enough, to have in- 
troduced the improvement supposed to have been intended, 
of the change of name. And yet, in that edifying work of 
his, which has been esteemed next in authority to the Scrip- 
tures of the Canon, he always designates the deposed cle 

as ‘* IperGurepus,” or else as “‘ Exicxerss ;”” but never by the 
name of Ispovs, by which the former of those names was after- 
wards supplanted. 

The question of name is rendered the more important, by 
the offices whieh Dr. Hickes annexes to that of ‘ priest :” 
offices, of which it is impossible to find any mention in the 
New Testament. The ministers of the Gospel are repre- 
sented by him (p. 29 and 202) as making atonement for their 
own sins and for those of the people. And in the latter place, 
they are styled intercessors, mediators, and orators with God, 
for the people. Far from us be the notion of making atone- 
ment, when our great High Priest (Heb. x. 19) by one of- 
fering “ hath perfected for ever them that are sanctified.” 
In what sense are ministers intercessors for their flocks, in 
which these ought not to be intereessors for them also? St. 
Paul, in several places, asks those whom he addresses to pray 
for him; and in one place (Heb. xiii. 19) he hopes, as the 
fruit of their prayers, to be “ restored to them the sooner.” 
There is no hint, under the gospel, of more than “ one Me- 
diator between God and man.” The Jewish priesthood was 
materially different, in this respect, from the Christian minis- 
try. Under the law, the sacrifice, or the oblation was brought 
by the worshipper to the priest: and although there was doubt- 
less exacted devotion in the former; yet, the act of sacrificing 
was performed exclusively by the latter. Analogous to this, 
is the mass of the Roman Catholic Church, in which the sup- 
posed sacrifice is performed entirely by the priest: it not 
being necessary, that the people should understand, or even 
hear a syllable of what is said. But what is there like this, 
in the worship of Protestant Churches? or what, in the re- 
mains which we possess of the early Church? Certainly, no- 
thing: form both, the language of the service shows, that the 
minister is the mouth of the congregation; who are supposed 
not only to say ‘‘ Amen’? at the conclusion of a prayer, but to 
accompany him in thought through the whole of it. And as 
to ministerial expiation, it is not only an inadmissible idea, 
but especially alien from the Eucharistic service ; to which 


it is applied by Dr. Hickes, and by those who think with him. 
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For it seems agreed on all hands, thatthis holy ordinance an- 
swers, not to the sacrifice of expiation, but to that of the 
peace-offerings ; which are never said to make atonement, 
but on the contrary, suppose the worshippers to be in a state 
of reconciliation. Let it not be overlooked, how far the 
present question is from being one of words, and to what im- 
portant consequences the contradicted theory leads; and 
further, how it reasons in a circle. For first, it is argued “a 
priori,”’ that under the High-Priest of the Gospel, there must 
be priests administering in his name, and answering to those 
under the law. This being supposed to be established, it is 
consistently argued from the properties of the priestly cha- 
racter, that it must be pessessed of prerogatives of which 
there are not discerned any traces in the New Testament. 
As for the Church of England, and with her the Episcopal 
Church in America; in what light the subject should be 
viewed in each of them, is too evident to be denied. When 
the English reformers entered on the important work of 
clearing the Liturgical services from superstition, they found 
the second order of clergy handed down to them through 
many centuries, under the name of “ sacerdotes,’”’ and their 
office, under that of “‘ sacerdotium.”” They-discarded these 
names wherever they appeared: and in the Latin Book of 
Common Prayer, which is of equal autherity with the Eng- 
lish, they substituted for them “ presbyteri,”’ and “ presbyte- 
riatus.”’ It is certain, that “ priest” is retained in the Eng- 
lish service; of which the only conceivable reason, is its 
having of its etymology in * TipecCurepes.”? Jt is well knownto 
have been an object with the reformers, to make ne changes 
for the sake of change. This accounts for what they retained 
in the English service, and for their purging from the Latin 
service of what was irreconcileable with holy Scripture. 
The immortal work of Mr. Hooker will always be a good 


comment on the sense of the Church of England in this par- 


ticular. In the 78th section of his 5th book, he notices the 
objection made by the Puritans, against the name of * priest :”? 
He rests the use of it by the Fathers, on analegy: He dis- 
claims all connexion of it with sacrifice, in the reformed 
Church of England: and he concludes his remarks on the 
subject as follows—‘* Wherefore, to pass by the name, let 
them” (the Puritans) “ use what dialect they will: whether 
we call it a priesthood, a presbytership or a ministry, it 
skilleth not: although in truth the word ‘ presbyter’ doth 
seem more fit; and in propriety of speech more agreeable 
than ‘ priest,’ with the drift of the whole Gospel of Jesus 
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Christ.”” It is here supposed, that the ground of preference 
with this excellent person is, that although both of the words 
are from the same root, the former is applied by custom to 
the Gospel ministry only ; while the latter is common to this 
and the office of sacrificing, 

With the sense of Mr. Hooker, may be combined that of 
his patron Archbishop Whitgift ; who, in his Defence of his 
Answer to Thomas Cartwright (p. 721-2) expresses him- 
self as follows—“ The name of priest need not be so odious 
unto you, as you would seem to make it. | suppose it cometh 
of this word, presbyter, not of sacerdos ; and then, the mat- 
ter is not great. 1am not greatly delighted with the name, 
nor so desirous to maintain it, but yet a truth is to be de- 
fended. I readin the old Fathers, that these two names, 
‘ sacerdos’ and ‘ presbyter’ be confounded, I see also, that 
the learned and best of our English writers, such I mean 
as write in these our days, translate this word ‘ presbyter’ so. 
And the very word itself, as it is used in our English tongue, 
soundeth the word ‘ presbyter.’ As heretofore use hath made 
it taken for a sacrificer, so will use now alter that significa- 
tion, and make it to be taken for a minister of the Gospel. 
But it is mere vanity to contend for the name, when we 
agree of the thing: the name may be used and not used, 
without any great offence.” 

The Archbishop did not foresee, that time would produce 
a race of divines, avowedly advocating a retrograde move- 
ment towards the offensive system abandoned by the Church. 
Among such divines, Dr. Hickes does not hesitate to say— 
‘‘ Those men, who deny Christ’s ministers, truly and properly 
called and ordained, to be ‘ proper priests,’ do as effectually 
deny the verity and reality of the Christian priesthood, as the 
greatest enemies of revealed religion :”” And he goes on to con- 
tend, that they bring the office and their persons under contempt. 

In the prefatory discourse to the treatise of Dr. Hickes 
there is introduced a passage from a work of Dr. Peter Hey- 
lin; a reference to which may show, how ingeniously error 
may be elicited from the intercommunity of name. He is ad- 
monishing a clergyman not to be ashamed of his calling of 
“ priesthood,’ but to remember how solemnly it is recog- 
nized in the services for ordination; as is also that of ** priest” 
in the liturgy. Had Dr. Heylin written in Latin, he would 
have looked in vain for “* sacerdotium” and “ sacerdgs,’’ and 
would have been compelled to take up with “ presbyteriatus” 
and ‘ presbyter.”’? In that case, his whole argument would 
have been irrelative. He wasa learned man, and achaplain 
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of Archbishop Laud ; and had adopted his patron’s high no- 
tions of power, in church and state. 

The present writer has it at heart, to guard Students in 
Theology, against the aforesaid notions of “ sacrifice,”? ‘ al- 
tar’ and “ priest.”” Should they be allured by the prospect 
of an increase of piety, let there be a retrospect taken of the 
enormous corruptions which have grown out of the same de- 
lusive expectation. We are to adhere to “ the truth as it is 
in Jesus.”? This should be our determination, independently 
on consequences; concerning which, we may make erroneous 
calculations. Besides, ifit were a question of prudence only; 
the setting up ofclaims which cannot be established, endangers 
those which are grounded on the word of God ; and must be 
sufficient for all the ends of Gospel piety and righteousness. 

There may seem something specious in what Dr. Heylin 
says, that on any other ground than his, there is less of dig- 
nity in the Christian ministry, than in the Jewish priesthood. 
But who may not see, that the result of the comparison must 
depend principally on the properties of the dispensations to 
which they respectively belong? This is decidedly in favour 
of the former; and is the principle on which our Lord pro- 
nounced concerning the Baptist, that although there was not 
a greater among the prophets, yet the least in the kingdom of 
God—that is, of the heralds personally selected by its ador- 
able Founder, is greater than he. We may therefore disa- 
vow the title of priest, in the strict and proper sense; and 
yet, in the spirit of the Gospel, ‘ magnify our office.” 

1816. W. W. 


— © aa 


Present and future PLeasure contrasted, in the History of 
Axsron and Lyserus. 


ue possessions of Abron equalled the most extravagant 

wish of the luxuriant. His residence comprised what- 
ever could gratify taste, or contribute to render agreeable in 
the perspective. His mansion displayed all the grandeur of 
eastern magnificence, and his board was daily furnished with 
sumptuous profusion—his raiment was costly and splendid, 
He was surrounded by relatives; and, as the rich and great 
have many friends, numbers sedulously desired to be favoured 
in his smile. In one so eminently distinguished, nothing ap- 
peared wanting to complete his happiness. On viewing this 
portrait of earthly felicity, who will presume to say, there is 
no such thing as real pleasure in this life ? 
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Abron had been educated in the religion of his fathers. He 
did not presume to doubt sacred truths ; but, as the fear and 
love of God required obedience and restrictions dissonant 
with the life of the voluptuary, he felt reluctant to inquire 
how far the practice of piety was necessary, and silenced 
every apprehension, in the hope that he was as good as 
others. Unacquainted with in a himself, he would not 
permit the complaints of his fellow creatures to disturb his 
repose. Present enjoyment was all he required, and in this 
he was gratified in the most extensive degree. 

Enviable as was his situation, it must at length terminate, 
For as is recorded of our first parent and his posterity, ‘ All 
their days were so many years, and they died.”” This great 
and happy man died, and was buried. The roms closed on 
his vanity, his pomp, and his pleasures. 

We have had a view of earthly grandeur. Let us now 
contemplate human misery, as displayed in the life of Lyse- 
rus. His Creator thought proper to try his faith and love, 
in afflictive visitations. In the deprivation of those who ren- 
dered éxistence valuable, he was left to mourn their loss, and 
fee] the want of tender sympathy, under the pressure of accu- 
mulated sorrows. Pain and disease were soon produced by 
pining want. His own grief was increased in witnessing the 
sufferings of others ; sufferings he had not the power to miti- 
gate. What he had to give was theirs unasked for—he dropt 
a tear for anguish less acute than his own; and offered a 
prayer, that comfort and resignation might be imparted from 
the same source whence he had derived it. 

He was assured what he endured was appointed by God, 
and that its continuance would not be protracted beyond 
what infinite mercy and love had in wisdom purposed. As 
submission was a duty enjoined, he obeyed the appointed 
means to sustain an existence apparently insupportable ; and 
solicited a small portion of what is profusely scattered by 
pampered hirelings (or when extended to the needy, accom- 

anied with the reproach of indolence). His Lord had not 
found him idle ; Azs work was now finished, and he was called 
to the enjoyment of eternal rest and felicity. 

The servants who minister at ghe throne of the Most High 
were deputed to conduct him to the abode of.the blessed ; 
here he enjoyed the things prepared for the people of God. 

Let us now view the state of the once prosperous and 
happy Abron—he has for ever done with the good things of 
this world—he now finds there is a just and holy God. He 
feels the torment of that infernal region, “‘ where their worm 
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dieth not, and the fire is not quenched.” He now finds there 
is a heaven, from which he is for ever excluded ; and disco- 
vers the residence of the once suffering Lyserus, to be under 
the governance of him who is emphatically styled, Father of 
the Faithful. He is informed that the poor mendicant, so 
lately the subject of his contempt, is now exalted to joy and 
glory. In the anguish to which he is for ever condemned, 
he entreats the Patriarch to have mercy on him, and to send 
the companion of his happiness to allay the flame which 
caused his misery. 

He now feels that he seeks mercy, when the door of 

mercy is for ever closed; and is reminded, that in his life 
time he had received his good things. This recollection 
brought with it a conviction of the equitable sentence of the 
God who had conferred so many favours on one so ungrateful 
for the benefactions received. He finds the manner in which 
he had spent his probatory state, the cause of his lost condi- 
tion. Learning that there can be no repeal of his awful doom, 
he requests those of his father’s house might be apprized of 
their danger, that a knowledge of his fate might be a means 
of their escaping the same condemnation. 
_ Comfort is unknown in hell; therefore he could not expe- 
rience the consolation of hearing that repentance and pardon 
were to be conveyed to his relatives. He is informed, that 
if they disregard the testimony afforded them, it would not 
avail, should the barriers of the dead be withdrawn to pro- 
nouncé the truths of rewards and punishments. 

When too late, this ruined sensualist found that the good 
things of this life are unconnected with eternal felicity, fur- 
ther than they are rendered subservient to the purposes and 
praise of Him who bestows them. Were it now possible, he 
would willingly have passed his earthly sojourn in pining want 
and painful disease, even had his years been lengthened to 
equal the oldest of the sons of Adam, and have yielded all 
the pomp and pleasure he once thought his, could it remove 
him from his present misery. 

On the other hand, he who on earth went sorrowful all his 
days, now thanks his God for having dealt so graciously with 
him; and pronounces his past sufferings were light, and 
served only to add to the weight of glory he at present en- 

oys. 

7 was not the sumptuous fare, or purple clothing of Abron, 
that sealed his condemnation ; neither were the poverty or 
sufferings of Lyserus, the means of obtaining his passport to 
heaven. A heart given up to pleasure, and estranged from 
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his Creator, wrought the destruction of the former; while 
affection devoted to his God, and resignation to the divine 
will, obtained eternal felicity to the latter. Solemn and aw- 


ful is the reflection, that one or other of these events will be 
the fate of all MANKIND. 


FIpEs. 
May 16, 1817. 
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NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE EDUCATION OF THE 
Poor IN THE PRINCIPLES OF THE EsTABLISHED CHURCH. 


Extracts from the Fourth Annual Report. 


+ pur General Committee of the National Society now 

appear the fourth time before the Members at large, 
to report the further progress made during the last year to- 
wards the accomplishment of its benevolent designs.” “ The 
object of the Society is simple—the Education of the Children 
of the Poor in the Principles of the Established Church.” 

“ With respect to the Societies and Schools already reported 
in Union with the National Society, within the limits of the 
Metropolis, the Committee have the satisfaction to state, that 
since the last Anniversary great exertions have been made, 
by which its benevolent views have been materially pro- 
moted. 

‘In the detail of this very important part of their Report, 
the most conspicuous place ts due to that distinguished Body, 
to which the Society is indebted for this day’s accommoda- 
tion.* On the 21st of last July, his Royal Highness the Duke 
of York was pleased to attend in person, and lay the first 
stone of the edifice in which the present meeting is assem- 
bled ; and so assiduous were the Managing Committee in 
pressing forward the work, and such was the despatch of the 
workmen employed in its execution, that on November 30th 
the Children took possession of the School ; and the number 
of Scholars was immediately increased from 300 to 700. 


* The Meeting was held in the Rooms of the National Free Schogl, at 
Westminster 
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‘« About the same period that zealous association of liberal 
individuals, the Whitechapel Society, completed their spa- 
cious Schools ; as also did those composing the Committee 
of Management of the united parishes of St. Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields, and St. Paul, Covent-Garden; and thus a further ex- 
tension of the benefits of education was afforded, in the one 
instance to 600, and in the other to 500 Children, in the op- 
posite extremities of the Metropolis ; so that from Westmin- 
ster to the extremity of Whitechapel, and even to Limehouse, 
there is now a regular chain of National Schools. 

“ The City of London Auxiliary School Society have prose- 
cuted, with unabated energy, their subsidiary labours, and 
the result has been, that, besides considerably increasing the 
number of their first Schools in Coleman-Street, they have 
established a second in Bangor-Court, Shoe-Lane, and a third 
in Old Fish-Street, Doctor’s Commons, where, by associating 
with the Managers of the Queenhithe Ward School upon 
terms of reciprocal benefit, they have at ence turned to bet- 
ter account their own resources, and considerably increased 
the efficiency of that long-established foundation. This im- 


portant step has already been succeeded by the Union of: 


some other of the Ward Schools with the National Society ; 
and it will, the Committee persuade themselves, gradually 
demonstrate to the discerning Managers of those valuable In- 
stitutions the expediency of a general incorporation. In ad- 
dition to these the St. Saviour’s Southwark Co-operating 
Society, after struggling with some local difficulties for near 
two years, have recently effected the opening of their School: 
and thus again a further accession of National Scholars, in the 
former case of 500, and in the latter of 100, has taken place. 

‘¢ But in the Metropolis, besides this enlargement of Schools 
previously in Umon with the Society, there have this year 
been united to it the Mary-le-Bone Institution for Instruction 
and Industry, containing 540 Scholars ; the Charity and Sun- 
day Schools of St. Dunstan’s in the West, and Bishopsgate, 
containing together 280; and those of St. James’s, and St. 
George the Martyr, whose numbers have not yet been speci- 
fied: so that, whereas 8 Schools in London were reported 
last year in Union with the Society, these are now increased 
to 15; and the Children under National Instruction, which 
then amounted to 1278 independently of the Children of the 
Central School, now, with the same exception, considerably 
exceed 5000; and most of the Schools specified have not yet 
admitted their full complement, to which they are daily ag- 
vancing. 

Vor. Il, 21 
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“‘ Proceeding to the Country, and in pursuance of the ar- 
rangement adopted taking account in the first place of Schools 
in Union, the Committee have the pleasure of stating’ that 
the partial returns already made to” their Annual Letter of 
Enquiry, exhibit the most satisfactory result. In these seve- 
rai Establishments the number’ of Children taken in the ag: 
gregate has so much increased, as to exceed by 18,442 the 
enumeration recorded in the last Report. 


“The accessions to Union during the present year area sub- 


ject of still livelier congratulation. ‘Phey amount to 206 


Societies and Schools, and amongst them will: be found Asso- 
ciations formed in the county towns of Warwick, Maidstone, 
Monmouth, and Pembroke, (by which last Union every Dio- 
cess stands enrolled in the Society’s Register ;) as also in 
these populous places—Dartford, Greenwich, Chatham. 
Sheerness, Folkstone, and ‘Funbridge: Wells, in Kent; Pres- 
ton and Liverpool, in Lancashire; Horncastle and Boston, 
in Lincolnshire; St. Albans, Hatfield, Biggleswade, and 
Hoddesdon, in Hertfordshire ; and Winchelsea, in Sussex. 
From 143 of these Schools returns have been received, and’ 
the number of Children which they contain, is 15,134. 
“The state then of the Society’s undertakings will appear 
to be this, that the Societies and Schools ix Union with it, 
which as stated in the last Report were 360; are now ex- 
tended to 564, and the number of Children, enjoying under 
its auspices the inestimable benefits of a religious education, 
is advanced from 60,000 to 97,920. But though this is the 
result of the labours of the Committee, as far as documents 
at present in their possession enable them to ascertain it, it 
must not be forgotten, that 55 Schools, above’ one fourth of 
the accessions of the year, have yet to send in their returns, 
and that this will carry the totat number of Children, under 
the protection of the National Society, far beyond 100,000. 
“ But the beneficial influence of the National Society,. and 
the progress of the work in which it is engaged; will be 
greatly underrated, if the Societies and Schools in Union 
with it be alone taken into account. It was stated last year, 
that the Military Asylum at Chelsea, and the Naval Asylunr 
at Greenwich, were virtually in Union with jthe National So- 
ciety, though, from the peeuliar characters of these Royal Es- 
tablishments, no formal recognition of such Union had taken 
place. To these ought to have been added, the Clergy Or- 
phan Schools ; in the female department of which a beautifal 
specimen of the Madras System may be seen: and Christ’s 
Hospital may now be subjoined, one of its Masters haviag 
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been received for instruction into the Central School, at the 
request of the House Committee, signified by D. P. Watts, 
Esq. for the purpose of introducing it into that Royal Foun- 
dation ; and having ‘been dismissed, when his term of attend- 
ance expired, with the most creditable testimonials of profi- 
ciency. The numberof Children in these several Schools is 
not known to the Committee, but they must amount to be- 
tween two and three thousand. 

“It was also specified in the last Report, that in the returns 
from the Country many Schools were adverted to, as either 
newly established, or re-modelled upon the National System, 
whose Managers, though cordially co-operating with the So- 
ciety, had, froma variety of local circumstances, not joined 
its association. Avery imperfect list of these has been formed, 
which, including her Majesty’s School at Windsor, and the 
important:stations of Hull, Settle, and Wakefield, in York- 
shire; Stockport, in Cheshire ; and Margate and Sandwich, in 
Kent, exhibits an addition of 71 Schools, and in the half of 
these, (no account of numbers having been obtained from the 
remainder) of near 6060 Children. 

“The Regimental Schools form-another very important 
appendage to the Society’s alliances, :and were. so reported 
in the last year’s Statement. During the course of the pre- 
sent year, In consequence of an interview of Dr. Bel! with 
the Adjutant-General, Sir H. Calvert, at the instance -of the 
General Committee, the Elementary Books of the National 
Society have been ordered by his Royal Highness the Com. 
mander in Chief, to be used exclusively in these valuable In- 
stitutions ; and thus has the cost of the Books requisite for 
instruction been reduced within the compass of the Govern- 
ment allowance, and a closer conformity been effected with 
the National Central School. 

‘In the Navy, moreover, a very auspicious progress has 
been made. It may be recollected, that in April, 1814, at 
the desire of the Chaplain of the Tonnant, .a boy was sent 
from the Central School on board that ship, for the purpose 
of assisting him in introducing among the younger part of the 
ship’s company the new inode of instruction. Mr. Morgan 
has recently made his report of the success of this experi 
ment; and he states, that the progress of the System in the 
short space of three months, and its visible effect on the ge- 
neral demeanour and orderly conduct of above 40 boys, were 
so striking as to have influenced in no smaH degree the moral! 
conduct of the crew in general, and clearly to prove its ex- 
pediency and utility in the ship: that a Scheel was in conse- 
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quence formed at the request of Captain Skene, on board the 
Asia; and the Commander in Chief, Sir Alexander Cockrane, 
having frequently witnessed the improvement of the boys, 
has so decidedly expressed his approbation of the proceed- 
ings, that there are good grounds to hope that its general 
adoption in the Navy may soon become a subject of serious 
consideration. | 

*¢ To this enumeration, the Committee with pleasure subjoin 
the County Gaols, as having been recently brought within 
reach of the Society’s beneficial influence. The credit of 
first introducing the National System into these receptacles 
of crime, where human nature is to be found in its most de- 
graded state, 1s due to the Magistrates of the county of War- 
wick, acting upon the suggestion, and aided by the efficient 
assistance of the Committee of the Coventry District Society. 
Such has been for some time the new character which the 
predatory system at Birmingham has assumed, that gangs of 
boys have been the ostensible offenders, and the Gaol at 
Warwick has in consequence been crowded with culprits 
from 8 to 18 years old, who passing the time of their confine- 
ment in idleness and in association with more inveterate 
criminals, have been only prepared for returning into society, 
at the expiration of their sentence, to incur heavier penalties 
by more heinous depredations. To the honour of the Mas- 
ter of the Prison, he saw the mischief and sought to counter- 
act it—having found upon inquiry that only two of these 
young offenders had received the least instuction, he pro- 
vided a teacher for them, in the hope that by instilling into 
their minds the elements of knowledge, they might be brought 
gradually under the influence of morality and religion; the 
result however of this humane experiment was far from en- 
couraging for some length of time, and in this state it at- 
tracted the notice of the Coventry Committee. Some of its 
active Members visited the prison, and observing the want of 
emulation and of all desire of improvement which prevailed 
amongst the objects before them, were forcibly struck with 
the applicableness of the National System to their peculiar 
circumstances, and obtained together with the necessary au- 
thority for its introduction, the appropriation of an apartment 
suitable to the purpose. A person confined for debt was 
immediately trained as Master—the new method of instruc- 
tion was adopted—the former listlessness quickly disappeared, 
and was succeeded by energy and exertion; and when the 
last inspection took place the progress had been such, even 
of those most confirmed in ignorance, that a fair prospect 
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was afforded of such impressions being made upon the whole 
number before their discharge as would restrain them from 
returning to that profligate course of life, into which they 
had been, in all probability, betrayed, not so much by their 
own criminal propensities, as by the unhappiness of their 
condition, in having been trained to vice instead of the know- 
ledge of their duty. 

‘¢ The Committee here close their report of progress as far 
as relates to the diffusion of the System within our own Island. 
But the Society’s influence and usefulness are not bounded 
by the shores of England. In the summary of Reports from 
the Diocess of Winchester, what has been done in the Isle of 
Wight, and the very exemplary exertion and munificence of 
the Clergy and principal Inhabitants of Jersey and Guernsey, 
are recorded. To these may now be added the Isle of Man, 
the Society having obtained, in the recently appointed Bishop 
of that See, Dr. Murray, a most zealous co-adjutor, who made 
it one of his first concerns after his promotion to send a Mas- 
ter to the Central School for instruction, by whose means the 
poor inhabitants of that Island are participating, with their 
fellow subjects, in the benefits of the System. 

“In respect to Ireland, the prospect held out-in the last 
Report has been realized, and Dr. Bell has had the gratifica- 
tion of conveying his System to that important part of the 
Empire, and of seeing it introduced, under the sanction of 
the highest authorities in Church and State, into the Royal 
Military Hibernian School, and into the Foundling and Wil- 
son’s Hospitals. Of the progress of the System in these Es- 
tablishments the most satisfactory accounts have been re- 
ceived, and there is a good ground of hope, that its own 
manifest advantages will effectually recommend it to general 
adoption. 

‘From Mr. Van Wageninge, the Master who, after having 
been instructed at the National Central School, went out, at 
the request of the Commission of the Cape of Good-Hope, 
under the auspices of his Excellency Lord Charles Somerset, 
the Governor, to introduce the System into that Colony, an 
account of the success of his Mission has been received. His 
first labours were bestowed upon the School in Cape-Town, 
which he states to be completely organized upon the National 
System; and, having formed his model, he was proceeding 
to the instruction of the Masters of the Country Schools. 

This satisfactory representation has been confirmed by the 
Report of the Society for the year 1814; which having 
reached this country but two days ago, could not have formed 
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a part of the interesting details submitted to the present 
Meeting, but for the obliging promptitude of the Rev. R. 
Jones, senior Colonial Chaplain, now on a visit here, who 
transmitted it to the Secretary the moment it came to his 
hands. Besides the confirmation which it affords to Mr. Van 
Wageninge’s statement, it brings the additional information 
—that he has completely qualified his two Assistants for 
managing the School at Cape-Town, which enjoys the protec- 
tion of the Governor, and a very great degree of publie esti- 
mation—that 200 Boys are in daily attendance—that several 
aged Persons and Apprentices have been taught im it—that 


the increase of its numbers has occasioned the creation of a 


new School; and that Mr. Van Wageninge having thus ac- 
complished his object at the seat of Government, is now ena- 
bled to offer his services in the introduction of the National 
System into other Schools. 

‘“‘ In Nova-Scotia there can be no doubt that the good work 
of establishing National Schools is continued with unremitting 
exertion by the intelligent and indefatigable Commissary, 
Dr. Ingiis, though no formal report of progress has been at 
present received. The same grant of 10 sets, containing 
500 each, of the Elementary Books, which was made last 
year to him, has been made this year to the Hon. and Rev. 
Mr. ‘Twisleton, senior Chaplain at Ceylon; and on the appli- 
cation of General Don, the Governor of Gibraltar, a ‘similar 
grant has been made, accompanied with instructions for the 
establishment of a National School in that Military Station, 
and with the fullest assurance of the cordial co-operation of 
the Society in furnishing any farther assistance which may 
be required. General Don has acknowledged the receipt of 
the Books, and expressed his readiness to do every thing in 
his power to promote the System.” 

‘‘ The pecuniary aid which has been granted during the year 
towards the erection of Schools, amounts to L.4,460. 10s.” 

‘¢ [t should further be noticed, that in the several Institutions 
encouraged by the Society’s bounty, no less a sum than 
L.31,496 ils. 5d. has been expended, during the present 
year, in the erection of Schools. The expenditure of last 
year upon the same account was upwards of L.23,000; of the 
year preceding the computation has not been made, but the 


grants in that year were L.2,282, and there can be no doubt . 


they were proportionably productive. The account, there- 
fore, which the Committee have to render of their three 
years Stewardship, under the present head, is, that they have 
granted, in aid of the erection of Schools, L.10,755; and that 
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above 100 spacious buildings have thus been provided, most 
of them in populous places, for the important service of Na- 
tional Education, at a cost to the benevolent Founders of 
upwards of L.60,000. 

‘¢ But in many instances the liberality of the Founders of 
National Schools has been such, that they have not solicited 
pecuniary assistance from the Society, but have provided the 
necessary accommodations either entirely at their own charges, 
or from funds raised in their respective neighbourhoods. Of 
these the Committee of course have not obtained an accu- 


rate account; they are, however, in possession of a long list 


of Noblemen and Gentlemen, amongst whom the Dukes*of 


Devonshire and Richmond, the Earls of Aylesbury and Ches- 


terfield, and Lords Grantham, Sondes, De Dunstanville, 
Rolle, and Kenyon, appear conspicuous, who have indivi- 
dually erected Schools im furtherance of the National System. 
Among the Corporate Bodies, who have thus exercised their 
munificence, they cannot forbear to distinguish the Dean and 
Chapter of Durham, who have recently given to South-Shields, 
where they are principal proprietors, a Donation of L.1000, 
increased to L.1500, by Lord Crew’s Trustees. The Inha- 
bitants have acted with equal liberality : a National Schoo} 
and Chapel are now building by subscription, and will 
be completed in the course of the present year. 

‘“‘ Of National Schools thus established, without pecuniary 
aid from the Society, 85 have been reported ; and of these, 
the cost of 45, to the particulars of which the information of 
the Committee is confined, exceeds the sum of L.43,000. 
They are therefore enabled, from documents before them, 
to present a total of expenditure, under this important de- 
partment of the Society’s concerns, of upwards of L.100,000, 
permanently invested for the most essential of all benefits to 
these Kingdoms. 

Having submitted to the judgment, and they trust to the 
approbation of the meeting, these interesting and satisfactory 
results, the Committee advert, without anxiety, to the defi- 
ciency of the Society’s funds, which, as it appears from the 
report of the Treasurer, are now exhausted. The views of 


those who instituted this grand National Establishment, have 


already been realized beyond their most sanguine anticipa- 
tions; and the extrordinary success which has hitherto at- 
tended their designs, is, in a great measure, attributable to 
the exertions and influence ofthe Society. The work which 
has been so auspiciously begun, they are satisfied will never 
be abandoned: their resources are inexhaustible : their fund 
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is the never-failing liberality of an enlightened Nation, ever 
anxious to encourage the growth of pure Religion, and deeply 
impressed with the conviction, that a Christian education 


alone can lay the solid foundation of National prosperity in 
the virtue and piety of the people.” 





Church Missionary Society. 


This Society has published its Sixteenth Annual Report; 
from which it appears to be carrying on its operations with 
great zeal, and upon a very extensive scale. Notwithstand- 
ing its very recent establishment, its receipts, during the past 


year, amounted to the enormous sum of between seventy and 
eighty thousand dollars. 





London Stranger’s Friend Society. 


‘ It is a peculiar character of this Society, that it attends 
to the wants of the poor at a time, and in a manner best cal- 
culated to impart effectual aid. Every case of distress which 
appears to be genuine, throughout London, Westminster, and 
Southwark, that comes to the knowledge of the committee 
and visitors, is personally inquired into, at the place of rest- 
dence, which is the only means to avoid imposition.” 

“In the course of. last year (1815) six thousand nine hun- 
dred and seventy-five cases have been visited and relieved 
by the Society, the greater part consisting of families. Not 
less than thirty-four thousand five hundred separate visits 
have been paid, and the sum of two thousand eight hundred 
and ninety-six pounds has been distributed. 

It would be impossible to estimate the benefits resulting to 
the individuals themselves, and also to the community at 
large, from the weekly intercourse of nearly three hundred 
visitors from this Society with the poor in every part of the 
metropolis ; who, while they convey to them the bounty of 
the rich, constantly endeavour to infuse a sense of obligation 
and respect to their superiors in society. 

But Christian charity will not limit itself to the temporal 
necessities of human nature, it will take advantage of that ac- 
cess which the relief of these necessities opens to the heart, 
to instruct the ignorant, and to warn and counsel those who 
have wandered from the paths of virtue. The hours of de- 
pression and sorrow will be taken as fit occasions to point the 
sufferers to the only durable and solid felicity of man ; and 
Christian benevolence will, by every kind and prudent me- 
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thod, attempt to reclaim the wicked from the error of their 
way—to instruct the ignorant in the true knowledge of salva- 
tion—and to comfort the dejected and the mourner. 

‘“ Through the blessing of God upon the endeavours of the 
visitors, in very many instances, the moral condition of the 
poor has been greatly improved. Multitudes of children who 
had been brought up in a state of total ignorance, have through 
their recommendation been sent to Sunday Schools, where 
they have acquired habits of regularity, and an acquaintance 
with those holy Scriptures which inculcate their various du- 
ties to God and man. Noris this all, for many of the parents, 
accompanied by their children, now frequent the ordinances 
of public worship, who had previously neglected the Lord’s 
day ; and a degree of order and decorum prevails in their fa- 
milies, to which heretofore they had been utter strangers.” 


—_—— 6 ane 


DOMESTIC. 


Bisnop Griswotp’s Appress to the Dioeesan Convention, 
holden at Windsor, Vermont, September. 25; 1816. 


MY FRIENDS AND BRETHREN, 


PHROUGH the merciful goodness of our God and Saviour, 

we are permitted once more to convene for the very im- 
portant purpose of consulting on the interest and welfare of 
that portion of Christ’s Church intrusted to our ministry and 
oversight, and to transact such business as by its constitution 
and usage, appertains to this Convention. It becomes my 
duty at this time to lay before you a statement of my official 
proceedings since our last meeting, and such other things re- 
specting the present condition of our Churches, as may assist 
your deliberations, and Jead to those measures which shall 
best promote their interest and prosperity. 

There have been admitted, as Candidates for Holy Orders, 
Jonathan M. Wainwright, Gideon Olney, George T. Chap- 
man, Joseph R. Andrus, Alston Gibbs, Benjamin B. Smith, 
Reuel Keith, George Otis, and Tafts, ° 

To the Holy Order of Deacons have been admitted, Wal- 
ter Cranston, John L. Blake, Stephen Beach, Thomas Carlile, 
Chever Felch, George S. White, Joseph R. Andrus, and 
George T. Chapman. Also the Rev. Titus Sirong, and the 
Rev. John L. Blake, Deacons, have been ordained Priests. 

The Rev. Aaron Humphrey has removed to Connecticut ; 
= ag: _ Cranston to Georgia; the Rev. Joab G. Cooper, 
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has also left this Diocess; and the Rev. Mr. Safford—the 
last on account of ill health. A large proportion of our few 
Churches remains vacant; and it is deeply to be lamented 
that our Clergy should, by any necessity, be constrained to 
leave this Diocess, where their labours are so much needed. 
But from.the number and character of the Candidates still on 
the lists, and of others expected soon to become Candidates, 
it is humbly to be hoped, that our Churches, through the 
Lord’s merciful goodness, may soon be in some better degree 
supplied. Some, we trust, will be found whose zeal for the 
Lord’s work, and whose circumstances in life, will prompt. 
and permit them to labour with less immediate expectation 
of temporal reward. But a complete remedy of this evil 
cannot be expected till the cause is removed. While our 
Churches continue poor, and the pecuniary emoluments of 
those who officiate in them, madequate to a decent support, 
candidates will still be discouraged from entering our Churches, 
and of those who have entered some will remove to those parts 
where temporal comforts are more abundant. , 
Those who have been ordained, and still continue with us, 
are engaged in the ministry of the word. Mr. Carlile offici- 
ates in Salem, and Mr. 4ndrus in Marblehead. Those two 
Churches, so lately in a low declining state, are now increas- 
ing and prosperous. Mr. Felch is Chaplain inthe Navy, and 
stationed at Boston, where he officiates successfully in the du- 
ties of his office, and occasionally supplies some of the vacant 
Churches. Mr. White officiates as a missionary in Newton, 
Bridgewater, and other places. Mr. Strong is settled in 
Greenfield over a Church which, though but recently organ- 
ized, is remarkably prosperous and flourishing, and for zeal 
and prompt attention to every duty, entitled to much 
raise. 
, In speaking of Greenfield, our attention is naturally called 
to Montague, a small neighbouring town, where a number of 
families, who have formed themselves into an Episcopal So- 
ciety, duly organized, regularly meet for divine service. The 
few Clergymen, who have visited this flock, speak in the high- 
est terms of their seriousness and attention to good order. 
Acting from conscientious motives, though with discouragin 
prospects, they have counted the cost, and resolutely, with 
laudable zeal, have commenced a good work ; and in its pro- 
gress appear to have conducted themselves with great pru- 
dence and mature deliberation. Like the wise Bereans, they 
search for information, that they may have a reason of the 
hope that isinthem. The Lord, we trust, will bless their 
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zeal; and they surely merit all the encouragement and as- 
sistance that we can give them. 

And not they only: this instance is but a sample of the de- 
vout ardour which prevails in many parts of the Diocess. 
Mr. Beach is now officiating in Fairfield, Shelden, and St. 
Albans, in Vermont; and of his success we have the most 
pleasing intelligence. A very considerable number of com- 
municants have already been added to those Churches. Large 
congregations attend his preaching. A spirit of religious in- 
quiry and awakened concern for the one thing needfui, exten- 
sively prevails in those parts, and cheering are the prospects 
of still greater increase, both in members and piety. At 
Fairfield they are erecting a house for the worship of God, 
and already is the pious work in great forwardness. Indeed 
the number of new Churches which are now building, or will 
probably soon be commenced, is one of the best proofs of the 
increasing zeal amongst our people, for the service of God, 
and support of his holy worship. It is a zeal which ought 
much to be encouraged, and a work to which we should lend 
every possible aid. The want of Churches is one of the 
great inconveniences which we have to contend with. Af 
Bellows Falls, also in Lenox and Hopkinton, in Massachusetts, 
are Churches erecting. | 

Mr. Blake is settled at Pawtucket, or North-Providence, 
where the prospects are highly pleasing. ‘There, in a short 
time, a new and flourishing parish has arisen, who are now 
building a handsome Church. And what is most pleasing, 
true godliness, we trust, is much increased among them. 
Many have been awakened to the glorious truths, and have 
experienced the unspeakable comforts of the Saviour’s Gos- 
pel. Their minister is entitled to much praise for his pious 
labours and active zeal among them. The Church in Provi- 
dence, though of long standing, has almost become a new one, 
by the renovating work of the Lord among them. It is now 
one of the largest in the Diocess. In Bridgewater is a small 
parish, highly meriting our grateful consideration. Though 
very few in number, they have finished, we may almost say 
rebuilt, their little Church, and it has been lately consecrated 
to the service of Almighty God. The Rev. Mr. White oftici- 
ates with them at present one half ofthe time. Other Cler- 
gymen have kindly assisted them, and no kindness can be 
better bestowed. The praise of that little flock should be in 
allthe Churches. In South-Boston, a new Episcopal! Societs 
is incorporated, and in a promising state of increase and pros- 
perity. During this present tour ] have marked with great 
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satisfaction the pious zeal which appears in several places, 
The very great exertions now making by the parish in Lenox 
to erect a Church, entitle them to much praise and every 
possible encouragement. In Middlebury, it has pleased the 
Lord to pour out of his Spirit and awaken many to righteous- 
ness. ‘They also have it in serious contemplation, to erect a 
house to the worship of Almighty God; and it is earnestly com- 
mended to the friends of our communion, to assist them in a 
work which is se very important and interesting to ourCharch. 

Since the last meeting of this Convention, being invited, 
according to the directions of the 20th Canon, I have visited 
some of the Churches in Connecticut, and confirmed, in Mid- | 
letown, Hartford, and Warehouse-Point, 131 persons. I ad- 
mitted Ezekiel Gear and Reuben Sherwood to the order of 
Deacons ; and the Rev. Birdsey G. Noble, Alpheus Gear, 
Harry Croswell, and Aaron Humphrey, Deacons, were or- 
dained Presbyters. J have heard, though not by any official 
notice, that the Churches in Connecticut have since placed 
themselves under the care of Bishop Hobart. The invitation 
previously given is therefore, no doubt, revoked. 

Most of the Churches also in this Diocess have I, in the 
same time, visited once, and some of them twice or three 
times. But with deep regret it must be acknowledged, that 
the duties of a parish, and other causes, have hitherto ren- 
dered impracticable such frequent visitations, as the good of 
the Churches requires; and some especially of those most 
remote have been too long neglected. 

Confirmation has been administered once, or more, in 
Bridgewater, Greenfield, Salem, Newburyport, Cambridge, 
Great-Barrington, Lenox, and Lanesborough, in Massachu- 
setts; in Bristol, Rhode-Island; and in Arlington and Middle- 
bury, in V ermont. The whole number confirmed is but 194. 
It is expected soon, the Lord permitting, that there will be 
confirmations in some of our largest Churches. Though the 
number is small, there is reason to believe, and there is much 
comfort in believing, that the few who have received con- 
firmation, are truly pious, and such as will, through divine 
grace, ‘ lead the rest of their life according to this begin- 
ning ;’’ and that a very considerable number more, of the like 
description, are now ready to be confirmed. There is cause, 
however, still for repeating, what was observed before you at 
our last Convention, that we do not, so gencrally as we ought, 
avail ourselves of the practical benefits of this ordinance. 
The two sacraments excepted, there is none which has been 
#0 blest among us, wherever it has been administered. . 
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With live'y gratitude to the Father of Mercies, and the 
great Head of the Church, we are bound to acknowledge, 
that at no former period has the general state of religion, in 
this Diocess, been so vigorous and promising. In many 
places are small Societies forming, or people desirous to 
form them, and a call for Clergymen and missionary la- 
bours is heard in almost every part. But of these there is 
great deficiency. Frequently is the request made by Churches 
destitute, that ministers may be sent them ; but we have none 
to send: nor can we, but in a small degree, avail ourselves 
of these favourable circumstances. It is painful, that there 
should be this famine of hearing the Word of God, and mo 
means be found to relieve it. How fervently, and without 
ceasing, ought we to pray the Lord of the harvest, that he 
will send labourers into it. Had we a competent number of 
such labourers, as the Lord himself sends, how gloriously 
would his work increase ! 

By reason of the excellent organization of our Church, in 
its general constitution ;, the judicious transaction of so much 
of its business by Standing Committees, and the harmony 
which, through the divine blessing, has so happily prevailed 
in this Diocess, there is but little of ordinary business to be 
done at our Conventions. This is a circumstance highly 
favourable, not only in regard to its causes, now noticed, but 
also as it gives us time and opportunity to consult on other 
things, which concern the interest and prosperity of our 
Churches ; and to adopt, or recommend such measures as 
will best promote the noble cause in which we are engaged, 
and extend our vigilance and oversight to the minuter parts 
of our ecclesiastical concerns. How interesting to the Chris- 
tian; how important to Society, and to the best interest of 
our fellow men, is the purpose for which we are now con- 
vened! How can we conscientiously separate till we have 
done what shall be in our power, and consistent with our 
duties, as a Convention of these states, to build up the king- 
dom of our blessed Redeemer: to promote piety and true 
godliness among the people, and increase the prosperity 
of the Church which we represent. Permit me to suggest 
some few things, as not unworthy to be numbered among the 
subjects of your deliberations. And though they may be of 
such a nature, as no measures within the powers of this Con- 
vention, as such, can directly effect, let them, if thought 
worthy of such regard, be retained in our memories, that, as 
individuals, and in our respective parishes, we may apply 
such remedies, and promote such measures, as wisdom ma¢y 
teach and duty require. 
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At our last Biennial Convention, it was requested that more 
attention might be given to what is required in the 45th 
Canon. I have yet received but few of the returns necessary 
to make the Report, which that canon requires. And as the 
time draws nigh when the General Convention are to meet, 
Ihave still to request that this business may not be neglected. 

The supplying of our vacant parishes with ordained minis- 
ters, and assisting those which are small and poor, with regu- 
lar preaching, or, at least, with occasional ministrations, are 
duties to which, as far as is practicable, we are urgently cal- 
led. In your deliberations on this very important subject, 
you will consider, no doubt, of the propriety of continuing our © 
Easter collections. Though they have been less general, 
and of course less productive, than was expected, they have 
been of great use. Mr. Henshaw, Mr. Humphrey, Mr. Saf- 


ford, Mr. Blake, Mr. Beach, and Mr. White, have been em- 


ployed or aided as Missionaries from that little fund; and 
their labours, we have reason to believe, have been much 
blessed. The state of this fund will be laid before you. The 
Charge delivered before the last Convention, together with 
a Pastoral Address to our Churches, on the subject of those 
collections, and others connected with it, has been printed, 
and the expense defrayed from the monies collected for the 
printing and distribution of tracts ; it being thought, from the 
circumstances of our Church and the great importance of 
calling the attention of our people to these subjects, the Ad- 
dress might be as useful for distribution, as those tracts which, 
intrinsically, are far more excellent and valuable. 

It is our duty, not only to collect funds for missionary pur- 
poses ; but also carefully to save those which, through the 
kind providence of God, and the piety of his people, may 
have been given us. Let us “ gather up the fragments which 
remain, that nothing be lost.”? Property which has been 
given for any pious or religious use, let us most conscienti- 
ously, and in the fear of God, appropriate, so far as shall be 
in our power, to the use designed. Should we neglect this 
duty, how can we expect the divine blessing! By its faithful 
performance, perhaps, something may be added to our means 
of supplying our destitute brethren with the gospel ministra- 
tions. We ought thankfully to acknowledge it as a most fa- 
vourable circumstance, and signal mercy, that we have an 
incorporated Society on such liberal principles, and yet so 
wisely restricted, that funds, for any charitable or religious. 
purpose, may there, with perfect security, be deposited, and 
will most surely and faithfully be applied, as the pious donors 
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shall direct. Let us not be remiss in availing ourselves of so 
great a blessing. ‘This Palladium of the Eastern Diocess, we 
may well hope, will be, in the hands of a merciful Providence, 
the instrument of its stability and success. If we are not 
wanting to ourselves, and the noble cause in which we are 
engaged, on this basis may hereafter be established a fund, 
which shall be commensurate to the exigence of our Churches. 

Another measure for aiding and supplying our small and 
vacant Churches, among the most obvious, and most hopeful, 
is the formation of Missionary Societies, which of course will 
merit, and, no doubt, engage your mature deliberation. A 
motion for that purpose is, if I mistake not, already before 
the Convention. Whether one general Society shall be es- 
tablished for the Diocess, or whether it may not be preferable 
to establish one in each state, confining its object and opera- 
tion to its respective district, ought also to be considered. 

The want of Prayer Books in our Churches is so great and 

eneral as to be a subject worthy of your present attention. 
Next after the word and the ministers of God, this is the best 
gift that you cansend. Its value and usefulness are too well 
known in this Convention to require praise. Through the 
pious liberality of Christians of all denominations, Bibles are 
dispensed to a large proportion of those disposed to read 
them. Various tracts have also been distributed in. great 
abundance ; but this book of Common Prayer, second only 
to the Bible, in its utility among us, is in many places scarcely 
to be obtained. Could measures be taken, either by gratuit- 
ous distribution, or by so dispersing cheap editions, that all 
who are disposed to purchase may find them, it would be at- 
tended with extensive and salutary effects. 

Permit me also to recommend, during the present neces- 
sity, and as a temporary relief, that our Clergy, who are set- 
tled, should preach often in the small vacant parishes ; and 
that their people on such occasions accept, during the ab- 
sence of their ministers, the service of candidates ; or that 
divine service be performed, and an approved sermon read, 


by some pious member of the Church: or even, if necessary, - 


that a Church be shut for a Sunday. This must be a painful 
sacrifice to a devout congregation, who delight in the worshi 

of God; but it is a sacrifice, which, if offered with a free will 
and good heart, will be approved and accepted of God. 
Remember what are the great objects of our religion; not 
personal gratification, but to do good ; to promote the salva- 
tion of mankind, and extend the borders of the Redeemer’s 
kingdom. It is laudable in every Christian congregation to 
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desire the constant and regular administration of the word 
and doctrine, and never needlessly to relinquish the comforts 
of the sanctuary. But in this, as in other things, it is in some 
cases *“ more blessed to give than to receive.”? While we 
enjoy a fulness of Gospel privileges, let us not forget those 
who are totally destitute; who have no preaching ; no divine 
service ; no sacraments. ‘To assist such, even in the way 
now proposed, may be as true Christian charity, as to relieve 
the temporal wants of your suffering fellow creatures. If, 
from “ good will towards men,” and to extend the influence 
of the Redeemer’s Gospel, Christians sometimes deny them- | 
selves the comfortable refreshments of his house, it will, we 
need not doubt, be even more acceptable to God, and better 
promote their own salvation, than a rigid claim to all their 
privileges. In such case our prayer should attend our minis- 
ter in his labours of love. 

Finally, while so many are looking up to us as fathers in 
Israel, and watchmen in Zion, let us, as faithful stewards of 
the manifold grace of God, apply ourselves with the most 
awakened solicitude, and serious concern, to all the various 
and interesting duties of this Convention; and let us not fail, 
on this occasion, to lift our hearts most devoutly to God, be- 
seeching that he will “ be present with the council of his 
Church, here assembled, in his name and presence ;”’ that he 
will ‘“ direct and prosper all our consultations,” and bless the 
measures which shall be adopted, “ to the advancement of 
his glory, the good of his Church,” and the general order, 
peace, and happiness of society. | 

ALEXANDER V. GRISWOLD, 
Bishop of the Eastern Diocess. 


Windsor, Sept. 25, A. D. 1816. 


ee 


Extracts from the Seventh Report of the Board of Trustees of 
the Protestant Episcopal Society for the Advancement of 
Christianity in South-Carolina, made at the Anniversary of 
the Society, Jan. 6, 1817. 


‘“‘ Durine the past year this Society hath considerably in- 
creased in the number of its members. Seventy-one were 
added to the list of annual Subscribers, and forty-five became 


members for life. And who, do you imagine, are some of . - 


these members for life? Are they merely aged Christians, 
who lay up for themselves treasures in heaven; or are they, 
chiefly persons in the bloom of life, who cleanse their ways, 
and remember their Creator in the days of their youth? The 
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Trustees are happy to announce a competent proportion of 
poth these classes, but there is still another class that cannot 
be passed unnoticed. And these are seven children, brought 
by their parents and sponsors into the pale of the Christian 
Church, and at the same time made supporters of an Jnstitu- 
tion, whose avowed and primary object it is, to maintain the 
sacred ordinances, and to perpetuate the ancient rites of 
the Church. ‘“ Let the little children come unto me, and 
forbid them not;”’ “ Bring them up in the nurture and admo- 
nition of the Lord;”’ “ Teach them, that they may serve God 
after their forefathers with a pure conscience.’’ But while 
the Trustees remark the augmented number of members as 
a fit subject of congratulation, they have likewise to regret 
the loss of some, who were either cut off from the land of the 
living, or who gave notice of their resignation. Blessed be 
the memory of those who wrought the work of the Lord 
while it was day; may the good deeds which they have done 
on earth be rewarded in heaven, and may among those deeds 
also be numbered their attachment and liberality to this In- 
stitution. 

‘¢ With the increase of members hath also increased the 
financial prosperity of the Society. Besides thé ordinary and 
liberal contributions which were derived from the members, 
sundry donations of money have been received from persons 
who are not immediately connected with the Society. One 
benefactor has made a present of one hundred and forty dol- 
lars, another of one hundred dollars ; twenty others have be- 
stowed different sums; nor ought the lovely gift to be for- 
gotten, which was conferred by the tender pupils of Mrs, 
Conover’s academy. Very liberal collections have also been 
received from the Episcopal Churches of St. Philip, St. Mi- 
chael, St. Paul (Ratcliffeborough), St. Paul (Colleton), Prince 
George’s (Winyaw), Trinity (Columbia), Beaufort, and Edis- 
to-Island ; and the Trustees avail themselves of the present 
opportunity of returning their grateful acknowledgments to 
the respective congregations among whom these voluntary 
and charitable contributions have been raised. ‘The revenues 
of the Society have been carefully administered, and faith- 
fully applied to the purposes prescribed by the Rules. The 
Permanent Funp, which in the first year was less than ¢ 900, 
has made a great and rapid progress, and amounts at present 
to $11,000 and upwards. This sum is vested in Funded 
Stock and Bank Shares, which were procured on very advan- 
tageous terms, and produce a regular and considerable in- 
come. As this fund is the ground work on which the Soci- 
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ety’s stability will chiefly depend, it is not only a very grati- 
fying consideration, that it has so far succeeded, but it is a 
most pleasing prospect, that it will hereafter accumulate in 
an equal proportion, and eventually realize the great desi 
for which it is intended. ‘The Common Funp of the Society 
has, during the last year, been principally applied to the pur- 
chase of Bibles, Prayer Books, and other religious Tracts, of 
which fhe following gratuitous distributions were made—52 
copies of the Bible, and 244 of the Common Prayer Book ; 
many copies of Bishop Dehon’s Sermon on the Liturgy, and 
of the Rev. Mr. Campbell’s Sermon on the Feast of Epiphany: 
252 copies of Bishop Gibson’s Explanation of the Sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper, 232 of his Recommendation of Family 
Devotion, and 227 of his Caution against the Sinfulness of ne- 
glecting and profaning the Lord’s Day ; 222 copies of Arch- 
bishop Synge’s Essay towards making the Knowledge of Reli- 
gion easy to the meanest Capacity; 263 copies of Stevens’ 
Treatise on the Nature and Constitution of the Christian 
Church ; and 20 copies of Nelson’s Christian Sacrifice, have 
been distributed in the course of the last year. From the Soci- 
ety’s origin to the present time, being a period of seven years, 
the total number of Prayer Books distributed through the 
medium of the Society, amounts to 400, that of Nelson’s 
Christian Sacrifice to 370, that of Bishop Porteous’s Evi- 
dences of the Christian Religion to 300, and that of other 
Religious Tracts to 1591. Several copies of the foregoing 
Books and Treatises are left in the hands of the Reverend 
Trustee, who has taken charge of their sale and distribution, 
and to whom those who may be desirous of possessing them, 
are directed to apply. Justly,indeed, may the Trustees regard 
these excellent publications, which were procured and circu- 
lated through their instrumentality, as seeds sown upon good 
ground, which will bring forth fruit, some thirty fold, some 
sixty fold, and some an hundred fold. Oh may the Lord of 
the harvest prosper the labours of his servants, and take 
pleasure in all their doings. 

‘* A new and important scheme has lately been proposed by 
the Trustees, to raise an Auxiliary Fund, for the purpose of 
rebuilding Churches which have gone to decay, and of erect- 
ing new places of worship in sundry parts of the State.* If 
this project succeed ; if the people in the country, who wish 
to possess suitable Churches, but need pecuniary assistance 
towards their completion, can be supplied with seasonable 


* See Address at the end of this Report. 
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and adequate funds; if those Episcopalian ministers who 
cannot obtain sufficient means of support for themselves and 
their families from the contributions of their respective pa- 
rishioners, an additional compensation can be afforded through 
the aid of our Society ; then we may flatter ourselves with the 
cheering hope, that the truths of the Gospel will be pro- 
claimed, and the ceremonies of Christian religion exer- 
cised in various places, where the Liturgy of the Episcopal 
Church had become obsolete, or where its form of worship 
was still unpractised and unknown. This is the present aim 
of the Trustees; to this end their endeavours will be in a 
great measure directed ; and this object they hope to see at 
least partially accomplished. True it is, that the undertak- 

ing is arduous and extensive; many difficulties will present 
themselves; many obstacles are to be surmounted; and many 
will be the anxieties, vicissitudes, and disappointments which 
must be sustained in the pursuit of this enterprise. But the 
scheme is praiseworthy and useful in itself; and, by prudent 
management, by strenuous exertions, and by steady perse- 
verance, it may be brought to gradual maturity, and to an ul- 
timate consummation.” 

‘‘ The correspondence, which was begun _ on the part of our 
Society with the London Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, has led to a most agreeable and satisfactory re- 
sult. Being persuaded that the introductory letters, which 
were written by the correspending Secretaries of the two 
Societies, will be read with interest and satisfaction, the Trus- 
tees take the liberty to insert them in the present Report. 


(Copy.) 
“* To the President and Members of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, London. 


‘* CHaRLesTos, August 18, 1815. 
~* GENTLEMEN, 

“ At a late meeting of the Trustees of the ‘ Protestant 
Episcopal Society for the Advancement of Christianity in 
South-Carolina,’ it has been enjeined on me, to transmit to 
you their annual Reports, from the first commencement of 
the Society to its fifth Anniversary. Considering the pur- 
poses for which your Society has been formed, and com- 
paring with them the objects of our Association, the Trustees 
of the latter perceive in the two Institutions such an unity of 
design, and such a similarity of operations, as cannot fail to 
render the proceedings of the one interesting to the other. 
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But when the Trustees of the South-Carolina Society view 
the eminent height of usefulness and respectability to which 
the London Society hath risen since its origin, they cannot 
but wish to profit from so laudable an example, nor can they 
suppress their hope, of meeting with similar success in a rela- 
tive proportion to their extent and resources. They are, 
moreover, impressed with a firm persuasion, that a young So- 
ciety, established in America for the advancement of Christi- 
anity, will be deemed by the friends of religion in Europe an 
object worthy of their attention, and entitled to their regard. 
‘* Animated by these considerations, the Trustees of the 
above-named Institution in South-Carolina have taken the li- 
berty to acquaint you with the existence of their religious 
Association, to lay before you its Constitution and Bye-rules, 
and to bring to your view its gradual progress, as well as those 
flattering prospects, which, under the smiles of Divine Pro- 
vidence, seem to ensure its future success and utility. Whilst 
therefore they solicit you in the most respectful manner, to 
accept of this small tribute of their esteem, they beg you at 
the same time to furnish them in return with such publica- 
tions as have within the last four or five years issued from the 
press, at the instance of your Society, relative to its proceed- 
ings, operations, finances, &c. ‘The perusal of these Tracts 
will be a truly agreeable employment to the Trustees here ; 
it will afford them a good deal of useful information, it will 
give them the strongest encouragement to persevere in the 
good cause. Let us then indulge the cheering hope, that 
this communication may be the beginning of a friendly cor- 
respondence between two kindred Societies, and lay the 
foundation of a lasting connexion, not less beneficial to the 
interests of the Church of Christ, than gratifying to the vota- 
ries of true religion in the two hemispheres. 
“ With sentiments of the highest esteem and respect, I havé 
the honour to subscribe myself, Gentlemen, 
Your most obedient Servant, 
(Signed) Joun C. Faser, Corr’g Sec’y, 


(Copy-) 

“ To Mr. John C. Faber, corresponding Secretary to the 
Protestant Episcopal Society for the Promotion of Christi- 
anity, 4c. ee 

‘¢ Sir, 

“ It is with great satisfaction that I have now the honour 
to acknowledge the receipt of your letter dated August 18th 
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ult. ‘and addressed to ‘ The Society for Promoting Christian 

Knowledge,’ by direction of ‘ The Protestant Episcopal So- 

ciety for the Advancement of Christianity in South-Carolina,’ 

accompanied by the Reports of your Association hitherto 

published. You did but justice to ‘ the Society for Promoting 

Christian Knowledge,’ when you supposed, that your new 

establishment in America for the advancement of Christi- 

anity would be deemed by our board an object worthy of their 

attention, and entitled to their regard. An inspection of the 

Reports could not fail to create in the Board a lively feeling 

and profound sorrow, on account of the decay of religion, in 

practice and profession, throughout South-Carolina. The 

formation of your Society, and the zealous exertions to be ex- 

pected in it, may, it is to be hoped, through the divine bles- 

sing, occasion a revival of the dying embers, and produce 
zeal and lasting good, to the glory of God’s name and the en- 

fargement and edification of his Church. That the legitimate 
and apostolical ministry, with which your Church is blessed, 

may be more and more appreciated amongst you, preserving 
in primitive purity ‘ the faith once delivered to the saints,’ 
and seeing the fruits of that faith exhibited in the lives of 
those who profess it, must be the earnest wish and prayer of 
every sound member of the Church of England, as well as of 
the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 

‘“‘ Towards the promotion of these good ends, nothing can 
be likely to be more effectual than the religious Association 
which you have now formed ; and that it may eminently be 
productive of the good at which it aims, is the hope and 
prayer of our Board. 

‘¢ Our Society’s annual publications, or Reports, for the last 
five years, are directed to be forwarded to you, according to 
your expressed wish; and to those are added, by order of the 
Board, copies of all the bound Books and Tracts on the So- 
ciety’s catalogue ; the whole are affectionately presented by 
our Society, as a mark of brotherly regard and Christian fel- 
lowship, to the ‘ Protestant Episcopal Society for the Advance- 
ment of Christianity in South-Carolina.’ Any communica- 
tions that your Trustees may think proper to make to our 
Society, respecting your Institution, will be cordially receiv- 
ed; and you will at least be sure of our good will and our 

rayers. 

‘‘ have the honour to subscribe myself, Sir, with sentiments 
of true respect, your faithful brother in Christ. 

(Signed) Geo. Gaskin, D. D. Sec’y. 
London, Dec. 9, 1815. 
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“ The promised ‘publications are now on board a vessel, 
which arrived here last week, but though their contents are 
still unknown, the Trustees anticipate from them much in- 
teresting information and useful instruction. The great cele- 
brity to which the London Society hath attained, and the ex- 
tensive benefits which it has diffused over the Christian world 
and among heathenish nations, caunot but serve as an ani- 
mating example to the Trustees and members of our Society ; 
and should inspire us with fresh hope and emulation, since 
we behold thereby, how much good can be effected by well 
concerted councils, and by harmonious exertions.” 





CHURCH BUILDING FUND. 


An Apprass to the Members of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the Diocess of South-Carolina, in Behalf of a 
Plan to establish a Permanent Fund for building Episcopal 
Churches therein. 


Tuts object cannot immediately be carried into effect; but 
a foundation may be laid, which, under the divine blessing, 
may, at no very distant period, accomplish it. A small sum 
of money, continually bearing compound interest, without any 
annual expense, and with an annual increase from the dona- 
tions of the pious, wouldsoou realize a fund sufficient to erect 
a decent building to the Christian worship of Almighty God, 
in the city every five years, or in the country every two years. 
It can hardly be conceived that any objection can be brought 
against this charity. It is exclusively applied to erect build- 
ings, in which the prayers of piety may ascend before the 
throne of grace. It is to provide Churches in such numbers, 
that the poor may have the Gospel preached unto them. It 
is not only an act of charity to man, but of love toGod. It 
calls upon you directly to lend unto the Lord: it will be re- 
paid you again. Many of you God has blessed with the com- 
forts of life: many of you have an abundance and to spare : 
many of you dwell in goodly houses. In short, God hath 
given you all things richly to enjoy. Can you refuse to give 
a small part of your annual abundance to provide a decent 
habitation for his name, in which the glory of the Lord may 
reside ; and where your prayers may draw down an increase 
of blessings upon yourselves, your families, your friends, and 


your country? Your children’s children may reap the har- | ; 


vest of this glorious seed. Were the Son of Man on earth, 
would you refuse to give him your own dwelling? Would you 
permit him not to have where to lay his head? Aid then, to 
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build temples in which he has been pleased to say that he 
will dwell. This is a sacrifice with which God will be well 
pleased: it is an alms that will come up for a memorial be- 


fore God. 


Articte I. There shall be raised by subscription a new 
Charity, or Fund, for the purpose of building Protestant 
Episcopal Churches in the Diocess of South-Carolina. This 
fund shall be called “‘ Tue Cuurcn Buitpine Funp.” 

Art. II. This fund shall be under the perpetual care and 
management of the Trustees of the “ Protestant Episcopal 
Society for the Advancement of Christianity in South-Caro= 
lina ;?? subject, however, to the uses, purposes, and regula- 
tions herein after expressed. 

Art. Ill. This fund shall be sacredly applied, either to 
the building of new Protestant Episcopal Churches, in parts 
where they may be needed; or in aid of the funds of any 
new congregation of Episcopalians, who need assistance in 
building a place of worship ; or in repairing parish Churches 
going to decay; or, lastly, when the Churches in the Diocess 
are sufficient, to the increase of the funds of poor Churches, 
so that they may enjoy the benefits of an able Ministry. 

Art. IV. An account of this fund shall be kept by a 
Treasurer, to be appointed by the Board of Trustees of the 
‘¢ Protestant Episcopal Society for the Advancement of 
Christianity in South-Carolina,”’ in a book provided for the 

urpose. He shall make quarterly statements of the fund to 
the Board of Trustees. In this book the names of the sub- 
scribers shall be entered, and all donations from the benevo- 
lent and pious shall be recorded therein. 

Art. V. All monies received on account of this fund, 
shall be invested in Bank Stock, Government Securities, or 
otherwise, as the Board of Trustees shall deem expedient ; 
and the certificates of evidences of stock, or property pur- 
chased, shall be, as usual, in the name of the “ Protestant 
Episcopal Society for the Advancement of Christianity in 
South-Carolina ;” but in trust for, “ The Church Building 
Fund.” 

Art. VI. No part of this fund shall be appropriated until 
it shall have produced in the five preceding years, an income 
of twelve thousand dollars, when its operations may com- 
mence ; and the Trustees, if they see fit, may then expend 
the twelve thousand dollars, and at any time thereafter, the 
whole of the annual interest, for the purposes already ex- 
pressed. But on no account shall the principal, which yielded 
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the twelve thousand dollars, ever be diminished. Nor shall 
any appropriation of income be made, unless at a meeting 
where twelve members of the Board of Trustees are present, 
and three fourths of them shall assent thereto. 

Art. VII.—This Plan shall be annexed to the Annual 
Report of the “ Protestant Episcopal Society for the Ad- 
vancement of Christianity in South-Carolina,” and published 
therewith, with a view that such as feel the duty of charity 
may be permitted to show their thankfulness to Almighty 
God, for his innumerable benefits conferred upon them, by 
throwing their mite into the divine treasury. | 

(&g- Subscriptions to-this fund will be received by any of 
the Clergy of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the Diocess 
of South-Carolina; or by the Rev. Dr. Dalcho, the Trea- 
surer, in Charleston. 


OFFICERS and TRUSTEES for 1817. 
The Right Rev. Theodore Dehon, D. D. President. 


Keating Simons, Vice-President. 
John C. Faber, Corresponding Secretary. 
The Rey. Thomas Frost, Recording Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 

The Rev. WilliamPercy, D.D. Robert J. Turnbull. 
The Rev. Christopher E.Gads- Henry Deas. 

den, D.D. Elias Horry. 
The Rev. Paul T. Gervais. John Ball. 
The Rev. Frederick Dalcho, Robert Hazlehurst. 

M. D. William Doughty. 
Charles Kershaw. Thomas Lowndes. 


Charles Kershaw, T'reasurer. 
Rev. Dr. Dalcho, Librarian. 


BOOK COMMITTEE. 
The Right Rev. Bishop De- The Rev. Paul T. Gervais. 
hon, ex officio. Elias Horry. 
The Rey. Dr. Gadsden. Robert J. Turnbull. 
The Librarian, ex officio. 





Seventh Annual Report of the New-York Bible and Common 
Prayer Book Society. 


7” 


On the recurrence of the Anniversary of the New-York 
Bible and Common Prayer Book Society, the Board of Ma- 
nagers have again the pleasure to remind her of the part she 
is bearing in the characteristic efforts of the present day, 
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which are so largely promoting the interests and giory of the 
Church of the Redeemer. What can more properly comport 
with the encouraging spirit of the times, than diffusing the 
words of everlasting life, and a knowledge of the primitive 
constitution, doctrines, and worship of that Catholic Church, 
whose universal reception, and evangelical influence a 

men, is to constitute the blessed reign of millennial glory ; 
and whose exalted hallelujahs, in its triumphant state, are to 
celebrate the eternal praises of God and of the Lamb! 

With this animating view of the character of their institu- 
tion, the Board respectfully submit to the Society a Report 
of their proceedings during the past year. . 

The permanent fund of the Society has received but little 
augmentation during the past year, in consequence of a large 
donation to the Auxiliary New-York Bible and Common 
Prayer Book Society. Still it has somewhat increased, and 
now amounts to the sum of $ 4301 89. 

During the past year, 340 English Bibles, and 570 Prayer 
Books have been gratuitously distributed. 

One hundred French Bibles, mentioned in the Report of 
last year, as having been purchased, have been placed with 
the Bishop, to be disposed of by him. Some of them have 
been given to Mr. Eleazar Williams, (who is employed by 
the Church in this Diocess as school-master, catechist, and 
lay-reader to the Indians,) to be distributed among the In- 
dians-on the borders of Canada, and in that province, where 
the French language ts generally better understood than the 
English. ‘The Rev. Mr. Péneveyre, Minister of the French 
Church du St. Esprit, in this city, has also been authorized by 
the Bishop to apply for any number of those Bibles which 
may be usefully distributed by him. 

The sum of $ 246 53 has been granted to the Auxiliary 
New-York Bible and Common Prayer Book Society, to aid 
them in the purchase of a set of stereotype plates of the 
Book of Common Prayer. 

At a late meeting of the Board of Managers, the sum of 
$ 430 was voted for the equal purchase of Bibles and Prayer 
Books, to be gratuitously distributed according to the esta- 
blished rules of the Board on that subject. A resolution has 
lately passed the Board to procure stereotype plates of the 
Book of Common Prayer of the 8vo. size. 

The Board have been for some time deliberating on mea- 
sures for the augmentation of the funds of the Society. The 
situation of our country, and various circumstances connected 
with it, 7 led to the. pestponement of this business from 
Vou. H. 24 
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time to time ; but the Board hope that some effectual plan 


will soon be adopted for the accomplishment of so desirable 
an object. Still the Board are persuaded that the Society 
will join them in gratitude to God for the good which they 
have been instrumental in doing. The Bibles gratuitously 
distributed by this Society, since its formation, amount to 
1990, the New Testaments to 500, and the Prayer Books to 
2766. ‘Total number of Bibles, New Testaments, and Prayer 
Books, 5256. 

We surely may indulge the pious and animating hope, that 
our labours have not been without effect, in awakening the 
careless sinner, in comforting the penitent, in encouraging 
the humble and faithful ; and also in diffusing the practical 
influenee of the evangelical doctrines, the primitive order, 
and the scriptural worship of our Church. 

It is gratifying to see our fellow members of this portion of 
Christ’s Church, animated by its blessed spirit, and uniting to 
diffuse a. knowledge of the truth as it is in Jesus. Since the 
last Report, most satisfactory proof has been afforded of the 
zealous and beneficial efforts of the Auxiliary New-York Bible 
and Common Prayer Book Society. Too much cannot be 
said of this very encouraging and animating evidence of the 
pious emulation of the young members of our Church.. he 
stereotype plates of the Book of Common Prayer, which they 
have procured, have materially lessened the expense of that 
mestimable volume, and aided its extensive circulation. It 
appears from their Report, that during the first year of their 
operations, no less than 52t Bibles, and 2750 Prayer Books, 
have been distributed through that Society; an extent of ope- 
ration surpassing, it is believed, that. of any similar institution 
in this city. May God be with them in their work and labour 
of love! 

Within the past year, information has been received of the 
institution of female Bible and Common Prayer Book So- 
cieties in Newark and Elizabeth-Town, New-Jersey, auxili- 
ary to “ The Episcopal Society of New-Jersey, for the Dis- 
tribution of Bibles, Prayer Books, Religious Tracts, &c.?»— 
of the Prayer Book and Tract Society of Newport, Rhode- 
Island—of the Bible and Common Prayer Book Society of 
Connecticut—of the Albany Female Prayer Book and Tract 
Society—of the Protestant Episcopal Female Society of Bal- 
timore, fer the distribution. of Prayer Books and Religious 
‘Tracts—and of the Common Prayer Book and Tract. Society, 
of Virginiae And, with particular pleasure, we notice the 
establishment of Bible and Common Prayer Book Societies, 
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a3 auxiliary to ours, in the towns of Windham and Greene- 
ville, in the county of Greene, in this State. It will also, 
doubtless, be gratifying for you to hear, that two Bible and 
Common Prayer Book Societies have been lately established 
in the British Province of Upper Canada, and are patronized 
by the most distinguished provincial officers. 7 

As founded upon the same general principle, and having in 
view the same ultimate object, it affords us pleasure to notice, 
also, the recent establishment of an Episcopal Tract Society 
in Boston—of the Episcopal Missionary Society of Philadel- 
phia, having principally in view the establishment and main- 
tenance of our Church in the western States—of the Episco= 
pal Missionary Society of Delaware—of the Newark (N. J.) 
Church Missionary Society—and especially of the Protestant 
Episcopal Missionary Society of Young Men and others, lately 
established in this city, for the purpose ofaiding the ecclesias- 
tical authority of the Diocess in the suppert of Missionaries. 

These facts are communicated to the Society, with the 
tender of sincere congratulations on the spirit which thus 
seems to prevail among the members of that portion of the 
Church of Christ which He hath planted in these States. 
Let them but be truly influenced by her principles, of love to 
the mystical body of the Redeemer—her holy zeal in His 
cause—and her regard for the souls of men; let them but 
suffer her prosperity, and the glory of her divine Head, to 
have their just proportion of claim to liberality; and she will 
be enabled to stand foremost in this new world, among the 
advocates of the cross of Christ ; she will be most efficient in 
spreading the knowledge of the word of God, and faith in a 
divine Redeemer. Beit our prayer—be it our vigorous and 
determined effort, that she may be thus honoured, for His 
sake who hath redeemed us by His own most precious blood, 

By order of the Board, 
BENJ. T. ONDERDONK, Secretary, 
New-York, Feb. 19, 1817. . 





First Annual Report of the Newark Female Bible and Com- 
mon Prayer Book Society ; presented at the Anniversary 
Meeting, held in Trinity Church, on Ascension Day, May 
15, 1817. 


Tue Board of Managers of the “ Newark Femate Bisie 
anp Common Prayer Boox Society,’ present the first Re- 
ort of their proceedings with sentiments of lively gratitude 
to the Author of every perfect gift, that he has permitted them 
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to be instrumental in the great work of extending the benefits 
of moral and religious knowledge to those of their fellow crea- 
tures who are sitting in darkness, and in the shadow of death. 

While the Christian world seems alive to these important 
concerns, the Females of Trinity Church rejoice in bein 
partakers in that service which is thus rendered to the reli- 
gion of the Cross ;~-and they earnestly implore the divine fa- 
vour for the encouragement of their future exertions. 

At an early period of the past year, it was resolved by the 
Board, to make this Society auxiliary to the ‘* Episcopal So- 
ciety of New-Jersey, for the Promotion of Christian Know- 


ledge and Piety ;”* thereby rendering to that Society a con- 


siderable aid, while a proportion of the funds were retained 
for the use of the Board. 

From the Treasurer’s Report it appears, that two hundred 
and thirty-five dollars and thirteen cents have been paid into 
the Treasury ; of which sum the annual subscriptions have 
amounted to one hundred and thirty-eight dollars—donations, 
seventy-erght dollars—and seventeen dollars and thirteen cents 
have been received for addresses and books. 

One hundred and tenty dollars have been remitted to the 
Episcopal Society, in return for which fifty-six Bibles have 
been received. 

One hundred and five Prayer Books have been purchased 
at thirty-eight cents per copy; twenty-two Bibles, large duo- 
decimo, at eighty-seven cents per copy; and Tracts to the 
amount of five dollars and seventy-five cents. 

The whole number of Bibles and Prayer Books purchased 
have been distributed, viz.—Bibles, 78; Prayer Books, 105. 

Twenty Bibles and twenty-five Prayer Books were distri- 
buted in the county of Sussex, and received with many thanks. 

The vacant parishes in this Diocess contain numbers whose 
circumstances will not permit them to purchase ; but who would 
gratefully receive Bibles and Prayer Books from this Society. 

A congregation is about being organized ft in the village of 
Paterson, where a large number of Bibles, and a few Prayer 
Books have been distributed. 

In the county of Sussex, a wide field is represented by the 
Rector of this parish, as offered to the benevolent exertions 


* This Society was established in the year 1810, and recommends it- 
self to every Episcopalian by the important purposes of its institution. ~ 
It distributes Bibles, Prayer Books, and Tracts; and when the funds ad- 
mit, will assist in the education of young men for the ministry. 

t This has since been accomplished, and Wardens and Vestry ap- 


pointed, and a Delegate elected to represent this Parish in the State 
Convention. 
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of this Society in the distribution of the Holy Scriptures and 
the Book of Common Prayer. While in this and other por- 
tions of our state, there are presented advantages to the cul- 
tivators of the soil, or to the man careful above all things of 
his worldly interest—there are subjects for the benevolent 
spirit of Christianity, to show what transcendent blessings can 
be brought to the unenlightened and indifferent, by the 
agency of such institutions as the one whose exertions we 


this day record. 
JANE MACOMB, Corr’g See’y. 


Officers and Managers for the ensuing Year. : 


OFFICERS. 

Mrs. Bayard, President. 

Mrs. Nelson, 1st Vice-President. 

Mrs. Macomb, 2d Vice-President. 

Miss Jane Macomb, Corresponding Secretary. 
Miss Margaret Kearney, Recording Secretary. 


Mrs. Maverick, 7'reasurer. 
MANAGERS. 


Mrs. Cammann, Mrs. Thibou, 
Mrs. Whitlock, Mrs. Halsey, - 
Mrs. Johnson, Miss Rutherfurd. 





Constitution of the Episcopal Missionary Society of Phila- 
delphia. 


Articte I. This Society shall be known by the name of 
“ The Episcopal Missionary Society of Philadelphia,” of 
which the objects shall be, to prepare, send out, and sup- 
port, under the sanction of the established authority of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania, faithful ministers of the word of God, as Mission- 
aries, into any part of the United States, or elsewhere, with 
the exception of the state of Pennsylvania,* and of any other 
state, wherein the Protestant Episcopal Church may be organ- 
ized; unless, in the latter instance, there be the consent of 
the ecclesiastical authority within the same. 

Art. II, No clergyman shall be employed as a mission- 
ary by this Society, until he produce from the ecclesiastical 
authority of the Diocess in which he last resided, testimo- 
nials of his piety, good morals, and orderly conduct. 


* This exception is owing to the existence of another Society, under 
the name of “ The Society of the Protestant Episcopal Church for the Ad- 
vancement of Christianity in Pennsylwania.” 
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Art. Ili. The members of such associations as shall be- 
come auxiliary to this Society, shall be entitled to vote in all 
meetings of the Society; and the officers of such Societies 
shall be, ex officio, directors of this. : 

Art. IV. Each subscriber, of not less than one dollar 
annually, shall be a member. 

Art. V. Each subscriber of twenty dollars, at one time, 
shall be a member for life. 

Art. VI. Each subscriber of five dollars annually, shall 
be a director. 

Art. VII. Each subscriber of one hundred dollars at one 
time, or who shall, by one additional payment, increase his 
original subscription to one hundred dollars, shall be a di- 
rector for life. 

Art. VIII. Directors shall be entitled to attend and vote 
at all meetings of the board of managers. 

Art. 1X. The Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the commonwealth of Pennsylvania, who shall have the 
city of Philadelphia in his Diocess, shall be, ex officio, presi- 
dent of the Society. 

Art. X. Sect. 1. A board of managers shall be appointed 
to conduct the business of the Society, consisting of twenty- 
four laymen. 

Sect. 2. Every clergymen of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, who is a member of the Society, shall be entitled 
to meet and vote with the board of managers, and be pos- 
sessed of the same powers as a manager himself. 

Sect. 3. The managers shall appoint all the officers, except 
the president; and call special general meetings, and fill such 


vacancies as may occur, by death or otherwise, in their own | 


board. 

Art. XI. This Society may aid other Episcopal Societies 
in supporting their missionaries. 

Art. XII. The annual meetings of the Society shall be held 
at Philadelphia, on the fourth Thursday of October in each 
year; when the managers shall be chosen, the accounts pre- 
sented, and the proceedings of the foregoing year reported. 

Art. XIII. The president, vice-presidents, treasurer, and 
secretaries, for the time being, shall be considered, ex officio, 
members of the board of managers. 

Art. XIV. At the general meetings of the Society, and the. 
meetings of the managers, the president, or, in his absence, 
the vice-president first on the list then present; and in the 
absence of all the vice-presidents, such member as shall be 
appointed for that purpose, shall preside at the meeting. 
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Art. XV. The managers shall meet on the first Monday in 
each month, or oftener, if necessary, at such place in the city 
of Philadelphia, as they shall from time to time adjourn to. 

Art. XVI. The managers shall have the power of ap- 
pointing such persons as have rendered essential services to 
the Society, either members for life, or directors for life. 

Art. XVII. No alteration shall be made to this constitu- 
tion, except by the Society at an annual or special general 
meeting, on the recommendation of the board of managers. 


At a meeting of the subscribers of the Episcopal Missionary 
Society of Philadelphia, on the 24th of September, the follow- 
ing gentlemen were elected managers for one year: j 

Hugh De Haven, William H. Muhlenberg, John S. New- 
bold, Thomas Breintnall, Joseph R. Walker, Henry Simpson, 
Edward Earle, James I. Skerrett, James Gowan, Jacob Hall, 
Thomas T. Stiles, Daniel H. Miller, Edward D. Corfield, 
Samuel I. Robins, Charles Wheeler, Stephen North, Thomas 
J. Adams, George F. Glentworth, John P. Bankson, William 
P. Bason, Charles Dupuy, Hugh De Haven, jun. George B. 
Claxton, and James King, jun. 


At a meeting of the managers, the following gentlemen 
were elected officers of the Society for one year, © 

Vice-Presidents—Richard Dale, Horace Binney, P. F. 
Glentworth, M. D. Hugh De Haven, and Walter Kerr. 

Corresponding Secretary—Thomas Brientnall. 

Recording Secretary—Thomas J. Adams. 

T reasurer—Stephen North. 

The Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the state 
ef Pennsylvania is President, ex officio, of the Society. 





New-York Protestant Episcopal Missionary Society of Young 
Men and others. 


A number of members of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the city of New-York, desirous of co-operating with the 
ecclesiastical authority of this Diocess in the support of Mis- 
sionaries, and of enabling their dispersed brethren to partici- 
pate in the inestimable blessings conveyed by the ordinances 
and worship of a pure branch of the primitive and apostolic 
Church—have, at a general meeting convened in Trinity 
Church, on the 20th January, 1817, formed themselves into 
a Sdciety for that purpose, under the name of “ T’he New- 
York Protestant Episcopal Missionary Society of Young Men 
and others,” and adopted the following 
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CONSTITUTION. 


ArticLe I. This Society shall be known by the name of “ The 
New-York Protestant Episcopal Missionary Society of Young Men 
and others.” 

Aart. Il. The object of this Society is to assist, but-not in any 
degree to interfere with the established authority of the Church in 
the support of Missionaries: it is therefore declared, that in what- 
ever shall be done, that authority shall be recognized and con- 
formed to. Accordingly, the monies raised by this Society shall be 
paid to such body as, by the Constitution and Canons of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church in this State, may have the appointment 
and direction of Missionaries; provided that the Missionaries who 
may derive their salaries from the funds of this Institution shall 
be designated as “ Missionaries aided by the New-York Protestant 
Episcopal Missionary Society of Young Men and others:” and the 
President, ex officio, shall be requested to lay before the Board of 
Managers of this Society, from time to time, the names of the Mis- 
sionaries aided by its funds, and such information with regard to 
them as he may deem proper, together with the Reports of these 
Missionaries, as presented by him to the Convention of the Church. 

Arr. II]. Every person who shall pay into the treasury a sum 
of not less than two dollars annually, shall be a member of this 
Society. The Clergy of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
city of New-York, shall be considered as honorary members of this 
Society. 

Arr. LV. Ladies disposed to aid the funds of this Society shall 
be constituted subscribers by an annual payment into the treasury 
of a sum not less than one dollar. 

Art. V. The Bishop of this Diocess shall be, ex officio, Presi- 
dent of this Society ; there shall also be elected, by ballot, at each 
anniversary meeting, three Vice-Presidents, a Treasurer, a Cor- 
responding Secretary, a Recording Secretary, and thirteen Direc- 
tors, who shall form a Board of Managers; and a majority of the 
votes of the members present shall constitute a choice. 

Arr. VE. It shall be the duty of the Managers to fill their own 
vacancies, to form their Bye-Laws, and take such measures con- 
formably with the principles of the second article of this Constitu- 
tion, as they may judge best calculated to promote the objects of 
this Society 

Art. VII. There shall be a stated meeting on the first Tuesday 
in December of every year, when an annual Report of the Ma- 
nagers shall be laid before the Society, at which time the subscrip- 
tions shall fall due. The first Tuesday of December, 1817, shall 


be considered the first anniversary. Special meetings shall be 


called as the Board of Managers may direct, of which they shall 
give public notice. 

Arr. VIII. Five Managers shall constitute a quorum of the 
Board, and ten members a quorum of the Society, for the transac- 
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tion of business; provided that any less number may adjourn from 

time to time, until a quorum be formed. 
Art. LX. No alteration shall be made in this Constitution, un- i 

less it be proposed at a meeting of the Society regularly convened, 

and be acceded to by a vote of two thirds of the members present. 


* Managers of the Society. 


Right Rev. John H. Hobart, (ex officio) President, 22 Vesey-street. 
John Watts, junior, Ist Vice-President, 76 Chamber-street. 
Floyd Smith, 2d Vice-President, 172 Broadway. 

Gerardus A. Cooper, 3d Vice-President, 302 Broadway. 

Dp. A. Cushman, Treasurer, 183 Broadway. 

Ferris Pell, Corresponding Secretary, 20 Cedar-street. . 
J. Smyth Rogers, Recording Secretary, 42 Courtlandt-street. 
Luther Bradish, 9 Pearl-street. 

George R. A. Ricketts, 4 Gouverneur’s-lane. 

David R. Lambert, 3 Pear!l-street. 7 
William Onderdonk, jun. 117 Fulton-street. ‘, 
Thomas N. Stanford, 160 Pearl-street. 4 
Cornelius R. Dufhe, 86 Wall-street. 

Lewis Loutrel, 279 Broadway. 

Warmoldus Cooper, 41 Partition-street. 
Francis B. Winthrop, jun. 34 Vesey-street. 
Alexis P. Proal, 213 Greenwich-street. 
Edward Hitchcock, 338 Pearl-street. 
William Baker, 269 Pearl-street. 

William Osborne. 


Subscriptions and Donations for the benefit of the Society wil! 
be thankfully received by any of the Managers. 


Qa? Bishop Hobart’s Address before the Society will appear in our 
next number. 





Constitution of the Paterson Church Missionary Society, instituted 
May 28, 1817. 

Articte I. This Society shall be denominated ‘‘ Tae Paterson 
Curvurcn Missionary Society.” 

Arr. II. It shall be the object of this Society, to collect monies 
for the Missionary Fund of the Diocess of New-Jersey. — 

Art. III. The business shall be transacted by a Board of nine 
Managers, who shall be annually elected by a majority of votes of 
the attending members. 

Art. IV. The Officers shall be, a President, a Vice-President, 
a Secretary, and a Treasurer. The Bishop of this Diocess shall 
be, ex officio, President of the Society. The other Officers shall 
be chosen by the Board of Managers—a majority of votes to de- 
termine the choice. 

Art. V. The subscriptions to this Society shall be semi-annually, 


or annually, paid in advance. Any sum subscribed shall constitute 
a membership. 


Vor, Il. 95 
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Art. VI. A Committee of five Managers shall be a Board for 7 
the transaction of business, whose duty it shall be to solicit sub. 


scriptions from the opulent and pious. ‘Their stated meetings a sid 


shall be quarterly; for the purpose of ascertaining what monies 7 
have been received, which shall be then remitted to the Treasurer 
of the Convention. 

Art. VII. After the first election, Easter Monday shall be the 7 
day when the Board of Managers shall be annually chosen ; and 
all subscriptions shall become due on that day. 


At a meeting of the Episcopalians in the village of Paterson, 7 
convened in ihe Dutch Church, 28th May, 1817, the above Con- 
stitution was adopted, and the following gentlemen duly elected 7 
Officers and Managers for the ensuing year. 7 


Officers. 


The Right Rev. John Croes, D. D. President. 
Mr. Mark Collet, Vice-President. 

Mr. Henry Morris, Secretary. 

Mr. Andrew Parsons, Treasurer. 


Managers. 
Mr. Holsman, Mr. Flood, 
Mr. Crane, Mr. Connor. 
Mr. Parker, 





Bible and Common Prayer Book Society at Turin, county of 


Lewis, in this State. 


A Bible and Common Prayer Book Society has been instituted, 
since the publication of our last number, in the town of Turin, 
and county of Lewis, in this state, by the Rev. Joshua M. Rogers, 
pastor of the Episcopal Church lately organized in that town. It 
is made auxiliary to the New-York Bible and Common Prayer 
Book Society. An account of the proceedings has been sent to us, 
but we have unfortunately mislaid it. 





General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church of the 
United States. 


This Convention, consisting of a House of Bishops, and a House 
of Clerical and Lay Deputies, met in the city of New-York on the 
twentieth day of May last. At no former period has there been so 
full a meeting of either House.. All the Bishops were present. 

Divine service was celebrated on Wednesday morning, at the 
opening of the Convention, by the Rev. Dr. Wilkins, and a Ser- 
mon preached by the Right Rev. Bishop Griswold of the Eastern 
Diocess. ‘The Bishops then received the Communion, .and after- 
wards administered it to the Clerical and Lay Deputies and others. 
Fhe following persons composed the Convention. 
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. House of Bishops. 
The Right Rev. William White, D. D. of Pennsylvania, pre- 
~ siding Bishop. 

The Right Rev. John Henry Hobart, D. D. of New-York. 

The Right Rev. Alexander Viets Griswold, D. D. of the East- 
ern Diocess, composed of the states of New-Hampshire, Massachu- 
setts, Vermont, and Rhode-Island. 

The Right Rev. Theodore Dehon, D. D. of South-Carolina. 

The Right Rev. Richard Canning Moore, D. D. of Virginia. 

The Right Rev. James Kemp, D. D. of Maryland. 

The Right Rev. John Croes, D. D. of New-Jersey. 


House of Clerical and Lay Deputies. : 
CLERICAL DEPUTIES. 
New-Hampshire. The Rev. Charles Burroughs. 
Massachusetts. The Rev. ThomasCarlile, the Rev. Titus Strong. 
Vermont. The Rev. Stephen Beach. 
Rhode-Island. The Rev. Salmon Wheaton, the Rev. Nathan 


' B. Crocker. 


Connecticut. The Rev. Ashbel Baldwin, the Rev. Roger Searle, 
the Rev. Harry Croswell. | 

New-York. The Rev. Isaac Wilkins, D. D. the Rev. Thomas 
Y. How, D. D. the Rev. David Butler, the Rev. William Harris, 
D. D. ‘ 

 New-Jersey, The Rev. Charles H. Wharton, D. D. the Rev. 

John C. Rudd, the Rev. Simon Wilmer, the Rev. James Chapman. 

Pennsylvania. The Rev. Frederick Beasley, D. D. the Rev. 
Levi Bull, the Rev. Jackson Kemper, the Rev. Joseph Clarkson, 
the Rev. James Montgomery.* 

Delaware. The Rev. William Wickes. 

Maryland. The Rev. Henry L. Davis, the Rev. Walter D. Ad- 
dison, the Rev. William E. Wyatt, the Rev. Samuel H. Turner. 

Virginia. The Rev. John Dunn, the Rev. William H. Wilmer, 
the Rev. Oliver Norris. 

South-Carolina. The Rev. Andrew Fowler. 


LAY DEPUTIES. 

Rhode-Island. Hon. Benjamin Gardiner, Col. Thomas Lloyd 
Halsey, Alexander Jones, Esq. 

Vermont. Mr. Orange Ferris. 

Connecticut. Burrage Beach, Esq. Elijah Boardman, Esq. 

New-York. Hon. Rufus King, Hon. Philip S. Van Rensselaer, 
Dr. John Onderdonk, Mr. William Ogden. 

New-Jersey. Joshua M. Wallace, Esq. Joseph Higbie, Esq. Ro- 


bert Boggs, Esq. 


* The Rev. Dr. Beasley having resigned his seat in the House, in con- 
sequence of intelligence requiring his return to his family, the Rev. Mr. 
Montgomery, by a rule of the Convention of Pennsylvania, was appointed 
to fill his place.— Committee of Publication. 
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Pennsylvania. Thomas M‘Euen, Esq. Plunket F. Glentworth, 
M. D. Richard Dale, Esq. William Meredith, Esq. 

Maryland. Tench Tilghman, Esq. Alexander C. Magruder, 
Esq. Francis S. Key, Esq. Beddingfield Hands, Esq. 

Virginia. Hon. Charles F. Mercer, Col. Hugh Mercer. 

North-Carolina. Mr. Moses Jarvis. 

Divine service was celebrated every morning during the session 
of the Convention, and a sermon preached, in Trinity Church, by 
one of the Bishops. Divine service was also celebrated every 
evening, except the last, during the session of the Convention, and 
a sermon preached in Trinity Church, and in St. George’s Church. 
The Convention adjourned on the 27th of May, to meet on the 
third Tuesday in May, 1820, in the city of Philadelphia. : 

Among the interesting subjects which came before the Conven- 
tion, was that of a general Theological Seminary, for the education 
of young men for the ministry of the Protestant Episcopal Church of 
this country. The deliberations of the Convention terminated in 
a vote, by a large majority, to establish such an institution, and 
to locate it in the city of New York. Measures were adopted for 
giving as speedy effect as possible to the decision of the Convention 
on this subject. We trust the liberality of Episcopalians will be- 
stow the means of founding an institution that shall be an honour 
to our Church and country, and prove a bulwark of the faith. A 
donation of fifty valuable lots has been already received from Mr. 
Cement C. Moors, for which the Church is under great obliga- 
tions to him. We have no doubt his example will be munificently 
followed. ; 

The prospects of our Church in the western states are extreme! 
flattering. Nineteen congregations were regularly organized the 
last spring, in the state of Ohio alone, by the Rev. Mr. Searle of 
Connecticut, during a missionary tour in that state of a few months. 
Measures were adopted by the Convention for organizing the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church in the western states, and for receiving it 
into union. The Church in North-Carolina was constitutionally 
received into union, having been lately formed into a Diocess. 

A detailed view of the state of the Church in the United States 
was laid by the House of Clerical and Lay Deputies before the House 
of Bishops, who returned to the House of Clerical and Lay Depu- 
ties a Pastoral Letter, founded thereon, addressed to the members 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of America. 

On Tuesday evening, May 20th, after a very interesting sessicn, 
during which, notwithstanding the important nature of the subjects 
discussed, very little asperity was excited, and a spirit of kindness 
and brotherly affection was eminently displayed, the Convention 
was closed with an office of devotion performed by the venerable 
President of the House of Bishops. 

In our next number we shall probably insert the general view of 
the state of the Church, laid before the House of Bishops by the 
House of Clerical and Lay Deputies. 
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Epitaph—Prayer. 


Epitaph io the Memory of Granville Sharp, Esq. 
Sacred to the “yey 4 of 
GRANVILLE SHARP, 

Ninth Son of Dr. Tuomas Suanp, 

Prebendary of the Cathedrals and Collegiate Churches of 


York, Durham, and Southwell, and Grandson of Dr. Joun Suanp, 
Archbishop of York. 


Born and educated in the bosom of the Church of England, 

He ever cherished for her Institutions the most unshaken regard, 
While his whole soul was in harmony with the sacred strain, 
“Glory to God in the highest; on Earth peace, good will towards men ;” 
On which his life presented one beautiful comment 
Of glowing Piety and unwearied Beneficence. 

Freed by Competence from the necessity, and by Content from the desire, 

Of lucrative occupation, : 
He was incessant in his labours to improve the condition of mankind. 
Founding Public Happiness on Public Virtue, 

He aimed to rescue his Native Country from the guilt and inconsistency 
Of employing the Arm of Freedom torivet the Fetters of Bondage; 
And established for the Negro Race, in the person of Somerset, 
The long-disputed Rights of Human Nature. 

Having, in this glorious cause, triumphed over the combined resistance 
Of Interest, Prejudice, and Pride. 

He took his post among the foremost of the honourable band 
Associated to deliver Africa from the Rapacity of Europe 
by the Abolition of the Slave Trade ; 

Nor was Death permitted to interrupt his career of usefulness 
Till he had witnessed that Act of the Britisli Parliament 
By which “ THE ABOLITION” was decreed. 

In his Private Relations he was equally exemplary ; 

And having exhibited through life a model of disinterested virtue, 

He resigned his pious spirit into the hands of his Creator, 

In the exercise of charity, and faith, and hope, 

On the sixth day of July, A. D. 1813, 

In the 78th year of his Age. 
READER ! 
If, on perusing this tribute to a Private Individual, 
Thou shouldst be disposed to suspect it as partial, or to censure it as diffuse, 
Know, that it is not Panegyric, but History. 


Erected by the African Institution of London, A. D. 1816. 
—_———D 2 a 


Prayer for the Grace and Perfection of Repentance. 
(From isin Hazy Dying.) 


O Almighty God, thou art the great Judge of all the world, the 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of mercies, the Father 
of men and angels; thou lovest not that a sinner should perish, but 
delightest in our conversion and salvation, and hast in our Lord 
Jesus Christ established the covenant of-repentance, and promised 

ardon to all them that confess their sins, and forsake them: O my 
od, be thou pleased to work in me what thou hast commanded 
should beinme. Lord, I am adry tree, who neither have brought 
forth fruit unto thee and unto holiness, nor have wept out salutary 
tears, the instrument of life and restitution, but have behaved my- 
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self like an unconcerned person in the ruins and breaches of my 
soul. But *O God, thow art my God, early will I seek thee ; my 
soul thirsteth for thee in a barren and thirsty land, where no water 
is. Lord, give me the grace of tears and pungent sorrow, let my 
heart be as a land of rivers of waters, and my head a fountain of 
tears: turn my sin into repentance, and let my repentance pro- 
ceed to pardon and refreshment. 
Il. 

Support me with thy graces, strengthen me with thy Spirit, 
soften my heart with the fire of thy love and the dew of heaven, 
with penitential showers: make my care prudent, and the remain- 
ing portions of my days like the perpetual watches of the night, 
full of caution and observance, strong and resolute, patient and 
severe. I remember, O Lord, that I did sin with greediness and 
passion, with great desires, and an unabated choice: O let me be 
as great in my repentance as ever I have been in my calamity and 
shame ; let my hatred of sin be as great as my love to thee, and 
both as near to infinite as my proportion can receive. 

Ill. 

O Lord, I renounce all affection to sin, and would not buy my 
health nor redeem my life with doing any thing against the laws of 
my God, but would rather die than offend thee. O dearest Savi- 
our, have pity upon thy servant, let me by thy sentence be doomed 
to perpetual penance during the abode of this life ; let every sigh 
be the expression of a repentance, and every groan an accent of 
spiritual life, and every stroke of my disease a punishment of my 
sin, and an instrument of pardon : that at my return to the land of 
innocence and pleasure, I may eat of the votive sacrifice of the 
supper of the Lamb, that was from the beginning of the world 
slain for the sins of every sorrowful and returning sinner. O grant 
me sorrow here, and joy hereafter, through Jesus Christ, who is 
our hope, the resurrection of the dead, the justifier of a sinner, and 
the glory of all faithful souls. Amen. 





A Prayer for Pardon of Sins, to be said frequently in Time of 
Sickness, and in all the Portions of Old Age. 
‘From the same.) 
L 

O eternal and most gracious Father, I humbly throw myself 
down at the foot of thy mercy-seat, upon the confidence of thy es- 
sential mercy, and thy commandment, that we should come boldly 
to the throne of grace, that we may find mercy in time of need. O 
my God, hear the prayers and cries of a sinner, who calls earnest] 
for mercy. Lord, my needs are greater than all the degrees of 
my desire can be; unless thou hast pity upon me, I perish infi- 
nitely and intolerably ; and then there will be one voice fewer in 
the choir of singers, who shall recite thy praises to eternal ages. 
But, ¢{O Lord, in mercy deliver my soul. O save me for thy mer- 


* Psalm Ixiii. 1. 7 Psalm vi. 4, 5. 
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cy’s sake. For in the second death there is no remembrance of 
thee ; in that grave, who shall give thee thanks? 


O just and dear God, my sins are innumerable, they are upon 
my soul in multitudes, they are a burden too heavy for me to 
bear ; they already bring sorrow and sickness, shame and displea- 
sure, guilt and a gr spirit, a sense of thy present displeasure, 
and fear of worse, of infinitely worse. But it is to thee so essen- 
tial, so delightful, so usual, so desired by thee, to show mercy, 
that although my sin be very great, and my fear proportionable, 
yet thy mercy is infinitely greater than all the world, and my hope 
and my comfort rise up in proportions towards it, that I trust the 
devils shall never be able to reprove it, or my own weakness dis- 
compose it. Lord, thou hast sent thy Son, to die for the pardon of 
my sins ; thou hast given me thy holy Spirit, as a seal of adoption 
to consign the article of remission of sins ; thou hast for all my 
sins still continued to invite me to conditions of life by thy minis- 
ters the prophets ; and thou hast with variety of holy acts softened 
my spirit, and possessed my fancy, and instructed my understand- 
ing, and bended and inclined my will, and directed or overruled 
my passions, in order to repentance and pardon: and why should 
not thy servant beg passionately, and humbly hope for the effects 
of all these thy strange and miraculous acts of loving kindness ? 
Lord, I deserve it not, but I hope thou wilt pardon all my sins ; 
and I beg it of thee for Jesus Christ his sake, whom thou hast 
made the great endearment of thy promises, and the foundation of 
our hopes, and the mighty instrument, whereby we can obtain of.. 
thee whatsoever we need and — 

iil. 

O my God, how shall thy servant be disposed to receive such a 
favour, which is so great, that the ever blessed Jesus did die to pur- 
chase it for us ; so great, that the falling angels never could hope, 
and never shall obtain it? Lord, J do from my soul forgive ail 
that have sinned against me: O forgive me my sins, as I forgive them 
that have sinned against me. Lord, I confess my sins unto thee 
daily, by the accusations and secret acts of conscience ; and if we 
confess our sins, thou hast called it a part of justice to forgive us 
our sins, and to cleanse us from all unrighteousness. Lord, J put 
my trust in thee ; and thou art ever gracious to them that put their 
trust in thee. J call upon my God for mercy ; and thou art al- 
ways more ready to hear than we to pray. But all that F can do, 
and all that I am, and all that I know of myself, is nothing but sin, 
and infirmity, and misery: Therefore I go forth of myself, and 
throw myself wholly into the arms of thy mercy, through Jesus 
Christ, and beg of thee for his death and passion’s sake, by his re- 
surrection and ascension, by all the parts of our redemption, and 
thy infinite mercy, in which thou pleasest thyself above all the 
works of the creation, to be pitiful and compassionate to thy ser- 
vant in the abolition of all my sims: so shall I praise thy glories 
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with a tongue not defiled with evil language, and a heart purged 


by thy grace, quitted by thy mercy, and absolved by thy sentence, 
from generation to generation. Amen. 
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Recent American Publications. 

The Trial of Episcopacy. Reported by R.C.C. 4A. Poughkeepsie, 
published by P. Potter. 

An Address t the Members of the Protestant Episcopal Church of 
Maryland. Annapolis. . 

An Address delivered before the Auxiliary New-York Bible and Com- 
mon Prayer Book Society, in St. Paul’s Chapel, in the city of New-York. 
on Tuesday 28th of January, 1817. By Thomas Y. How, D. D. Assistant’ 
Rector of Trinity Church, New-York. . 

An Address, delivered before the New-York Protestant Episcopal Mis- 
sionary Society of Young Men and others, in Trinity Church, on Wednes- 
day, 5th March, 1817. By John H. Hobart, Bishop of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the State of New-York. 

The Trial of the Spirits—a Sermon delivered in Trinity Church, New- 
ark, January 26, 1817, at the Institution of a Church Missionary Society. 
By Lewis P. Bayard, A. M. Rector of said Church. 

Comparative Views of the Controversy between the Calvinists and Ar- 

‘minians. By William White, D. D. Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the State of Pennsylvania. 

A Sermon, delivered. in Christ Church, Alexandria; on the occasion of 
the death of the Right Rev. T.J. Claggett, Bishop of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of Maryland. . By the Rev. William H. Wilmer, Rector 
of St. Paul’s Church, Alexandria. 

A Review of the Rev. Mr. Taylor’s Sermon on Regeneration, preached 
and published at New-Haven, 1616. By the Rev. Menzies Rayner, Rector 
of St. Paul’s and St. Peter’s Churches, Huntingdon. 

Journals of the General Conventions of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the United States of America, from the year 1784 to 1814 inclusive. 

Journal of the General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the United States, for the year 1817. 

A Pastoral Letter to the Mepabers of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the United States of America, from the House of Bishops of said 
Church, assembled in General Convention, in Trinity Church, in the city 
of New-York, May, A. D. 1817. 

Christ’s Warning to the Churches; a Sermon, delivered at the opening 
of the General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States of America, assembled in Trinity Church, in the city of New- 
York, May 2lst, A.D. 1817. By the Right Rev. Alexander Viets Griswold, 
D. D. Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the Eastern Diocesg. 


— — = = =<— 
(p7 The Communication containing a list of the Clergy of the Pro- 
testant. Episcopal Church of the United States of America, from their 
first settlement to the present time, has been received. Its publication 
will be commenced in our next number. Pe 
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The Reader is canes’ to correct the following Errata in the last . 
number of the Christian Register. | : 
Page 455, line 10, for “‘ characters,” read character. 
460, last line, for ** pacifieth,” read purifeth. 
461, 2d note, line 5, for “ ear,” read he 
line 9, for * fuveCsc,” read evvecie. 





